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PASQUALE AMATO 
Baritone, Metropolitan Opera Company 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 











MARTHA B. GERMAN, 

HAND SPECIALIST. 
(Treatment of tev =, amolovomt bends, 
Por Pianfoee Wiottn inists, ” ete. Tues. and Fri., Car- 
aegic 


all, N. ¥. Address 847 West End Ave. 
uene Riverside S225. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Canwecie Hatz, New York. 
2634 Columbus. 











Caurch, 


Telephone: 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogre 
yA Courses in Public and Private Schoo! 
wsic. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


MADAM JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 
OICE CULTUR 
bas VERPEC t TONE PRODUCTION. 
Only students who wish to study se eudte, de- 
he The Orleans, 100 West Soth St., New York. 
1¢, 7480 Schuyler. 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





MAX KNITEL- TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 


Studie, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail address: hie A New Rochelle, M. Y. 


CHARLES L. GULICK, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Organist Crescent Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


as East 27th St, New York. 








Hotel Ganoga, 





ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO, 

° . ne and L Diction. 

( all ¥ ory Caren Hall. 


Teacher 
Tel. 5757 


E. PRESSON MIL LER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


rorg Carnegie Hall, 


Telephone, 1350 Columbus 


VIRGIL GORDON, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
West Elghty-sixth Street Studios. 
acy West 86th Street, near Broadway, New York 
Tel., 6or0 Riverside Prospectus on App! 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 


The Evelyn, 101 W. 78th St., New York City. 
Telephone: 7048 Schuyler 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
106 W. goth St Phone, assa River. 
Managers, Foster & David, s00 sth Ave. NM. Y 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Lesehetizky Method. 
ss1 W. voth St clephone, s33t Columbus. 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, 
Leschetizky Method 
’Phone, 


instruction. 
2:1 East 7sth St. 
1g02 Lepox 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN’ ALL BRANCHES. 


1730 Broadway, Cor. gsth St 
Telephone, 41:7 Columbus 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 142 West gad St., New York, 


HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 
Formerly assistant to Dr. Wm. Mason. 
PIANOFORTE !INSTRUCTION—MUSICALES. 
Oregon Apartments, 162 W) sath St. 
"hone, 7vo8: Columbus 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
Phanist— Accompanist 864 Gormnges Hall, 
New Yerk. 


Inetruction—Ceaching 
Telepaone, 1350 Columbus, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence. 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Trement 





MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 


TEACHER OF -PIANO. 
Leschetizky Method. Studio, 826. Carnegie Hall. 





LAZAR. S. SAMOILOFF, 


© TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Highly recommended: by Chaliapine, Satnmareo, 
Zerola and other famous artists. 
: 134 Carnegie Hall. 





J. W. PARSON PRICE, 

VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 

ss West 2sth St.. New York. 

“I can confidently state’ that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice; hoth male and female, 
and his style of singing. entitled him to-a high 
rank among teachers.”—Manver GARCIA, 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners. 
Dr. E, Eberhard, Pres’t,. 20 W. orst St., New 
York. (Thirty-fifth year.) 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
one, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
t22 Carnegie Hall. 





Stcnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, 


New York. 
Telephene: 3747 Madison Square. 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian. Residence-Studio, 

No. 87 Madison Ave., New York City. 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2197-J Morningside 


Coach for 


Mrs. WM, S. NELSON, 
VOCAL” INSTRUCTION awn ACCOMPANIST. 


tsa4 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Mon. and Thurs.; 
589 Main st., East Orange, N. J]., Wed.: 142 
Broadway, New York, Tues. and Fri.; 6 Oakwo 
Court, Orange, N. J 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservato ry, Philadel- 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'’n Ave., Bklyn 


Leipzig Conservatory. 





MARIE GROSS NEWHAUS, 
Vorce Cunrurt 
4a4 Fifth Ave Tel 


Rerertors ano Dictrron 
64905 Murray Hill 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Sto Carnecr: HALL, New York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 

course of. school music Voeal Instruction— 
Choral Direction. 

Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 





1425 Bway. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Par : 
"Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York ity. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP- 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 


The Wollaston, 23: West 96th St.. New York. 
(Subway express station.) "Phone, 8833 Riverside 








EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. Instruction 4 
Conductor choral clubs. 1204 Carnegie bert | 


; 
———et 


GiUSEPPE ‘CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the secerepati 
tra House, will take a limited number of pup 

this winter. Applicants to be sten by appet 

ment only. 

468 West End Avenue. near o2d St., 





New York, 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH | 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn. 


133 Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Send for circular. 





RUTH L. TRUFANT, 
TONE PRODUCTION. 
Pupil of Jean de Reszke, Paris. 
46 W. 83d St. Tel. 5094 Schuyler 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE 





INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Merson. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City. 


rr 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COM POSER. 


Composer, of “Serenade,” “The Raindrop,” “The 
Bird,” “Youth,” “Mother's Cradle Song.” 
Hotel _ Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 

one, 3021 Bryant. 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY. 
Pianists, 
46 E. 


Repertoire work with Concert 
and the training of teachers. 
Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 


as East gad Street, near Madison Ave. 
Phone 2187 Madison Square. 


WALTER L. 





BOGERT, 
BARITONE, 


Teacher of Singing Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO 


, CREAN. HARMONY. 
CCOMPANIS 
With the mrs Courier”; oe 
Society; Organist Central A Ty eapemeriot 


J , Baptist Church, 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.: Tel 4292 vray. Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, 


Murray Hill. 





HAWN SCHOOL of the 


SPEECH ARTS (Inc.) 

Henry Gaines Hawn, Pres. 
Song Interpretation, English Diction. Dramatic 
ction 1t1q Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C 


AMY GRANT, 


78 West'ssth St.. New York. 
READINGS WITH MUSIC. 
“Electra,” “Pelleas and Mélisande,” “Salome,” 
“Enoch Arden.” “Parsifal,” ete. Instruction. 
Tel. 714 Plaza. 








CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Etinor Comstock Music ScHoor, 
A resident and day school. Leschetizky hod. 


Tel. 291 Morn’side 


aa 


ALICE cRRRICUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
“172 ea 7oth St., New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 

stellate Hall, 609 West i14th St, New York 
Te 7814 Morningside 

and Riverside Drive) 


ae 


“iy 





Mae EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
/CONTRALTO. 


Art of Singing. Concert end 
Lee Hote BS eagee 
340 West s7th St . 


Voice Culture 
Oratorio, R 
Photie: Columbus 1628. 





HE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOS 


| VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 
* by og othe hi Sign per to etudemts 


f 


Ite 





¢ ANTOINETTE WARD, 


PIANO—HARMONY. 


ag with Piano Accompan 
Van Dyck Studios, s6th St. & 8th oe a iNew York 


i Tel. soa Col. 
ORRIN W. BASTEDO, 


} BARITONE 
5 36 Gramercy Park, New York City. 








Mr. AN Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Home Studio: 163 East 62d St, New York 

pli: 3 





VON DOENHOFF, 


ss me PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 
HY "Phone: 1332 Lenox. 


 DANTEL-VISANSKA-~vie 


Reterned from Berlin after nine years’ 
concertizing and teaching, will accept ¢ 

and a lated number of pupils. 

889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Audubes 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So. 18th St, Pile 











JEAN P AUL ayo MYRTA FRENCH, 
KURSTEINER. 

Piang, Theory. Composition, Concert and Oratorie, 
The Belnord, B’way and 86th St., New York. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

“Two Steinway Grands.’ 

more § 





‘ 
Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 


$ Adds A Carney * Hall ‘ 
jummer ess? re o irection Artistique @: 
| ‘Kursaal d’Ostende, Belgique. 


ELLA-MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC 


' HISTORY. 


HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residenge Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbes 
Telephone, Automatic, 2294 








JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
| Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestéal and "Cello Department, Paul Morgss 
014 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


—— tb. 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
% PIANIST. 





Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: so3 Huntington Chambers, Bostes. 





EDYTHR SNOW HUNTINGTON 


Piari@t, "Teacher of Pianoforte. Leschetizhy 


hod. booklet and terms and to 
lesson address 47 Church St., Mon ; 
"Phone }. Morning hours may be engaged 


for adults Other studios—303 Cosuegie 
NY. Pome "350 Columbus; ront St, 













Plainfield 3 Phone s01-R Piainteld 
MILTO) BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
ment, Ay Sawyer, 
s B’way, N. Y. y 
PO teenie "Hall, New York. 





Piano teachers all Leschetizky pupils. Vocal, Har 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 
on current Operas, Classes Arranged in French 
Classic Dancing. Literature and 
Miss Extnor Comstock, 1000 Madison Ave., N. 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instructien. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 


: 


istory of Ay 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
4 SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


yor Coraecie Hall. 
Aaarup Greene, 


N. SANCHEZ, 


CH OF SINGING, 
cut? West 16th St. New York 
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i MIDDLETON 


R « 4073 case ee 
£. LUCILLE Saeekns 
MILteRs 


DALLMEYER RUSSELL|= 


PIANIST 
329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GIULIA ALLAN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO}|A 
OPERA AND CONCERT 
Address: 200 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


Pianist 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence, Hetei Greaedle, Sinise, Carnegie Hall, Hew York 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Pine Arts Building _- 


lirs. HALL McALLISTER 


‘a Teacren {eon meet estes 
MARIE PARCELLO|- 


MAUD MORGAN 


fol. 2287 Stayvesent na Minasten Place, New York 





cations to 

































Juanita Rogers ~ Penniman 


Representative of ELEANOR McLELLAN 
STUONO, 835 Bieechard Hai) =. (os Angeles, Caftferste 
EDITH WATKINS 


GRISWOLD 


SOPRANO 
Specialty Voice Placing and 
italian Opera chin 











| 41 Bast 524St.. New 
| "Phone, Plaza 3238 
Management ANTOWA SAWYER 
5 Sreadway 
Oraterie sed jelet Beettets witd 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piane 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
aa Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c, 
UDIO: Steinwea Halt 


Mme. idogar Hoffmana 
Instruction | SS 
aston Lt Bast 150th ow York City 





WINIFRED F. PERRY 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital. 
ss23 Center Ave., SL Bidg., 





Gumus | corver WILLIAMS Bass 


Auaitortom Bunaine SAM'L b. ae cates 
cs * SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Keamere Avenue ~ 


(JAHN | 


KARLETON HACKETT 














Louise St. John | ReSreRveL 


Concerts, ny a Qecitals 
s09 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE STERNBERG 
Puller Building. io Seuth 18th St, Poledelphhle 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Deetes | ssssstet ond Ohetsmester Bast eehaine Steeeh, Sentintes 
muateeste Gis Ces. "ia Rete arene, SEW YORK CITY 


irs. THEODORE E WORCESTER 


Address: ease ee yt el Chicage, 18 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 


s MOTLEY: 


TY soistst st. Patrick's Cathedra! ° 
ote! Bristel, 122 Wes!4Sth St, 

ss Management: Le LeRoy Hetzel 
114 West 724 St, New Tork 

















ONDRICEK STUDIO 
KAREL LEITHER, att og 


163 Bast 724 Street. New ¥ - Phone, Leones 4481 
PIANISTE 


ELSIE DE VOE Feesz 


Address: 609A WOODLAWN PARK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE: DOUGLAS e864 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soteist Plymouth Charch, Breekiya 
Bonagem cnt: WALTER S$, ANDERSOR, 6 West 3810 S1., Sew Tors 
‘Phone, 349 Murray Hill 





ETTA EDWARDS 


Permerly of Boston 
Volee Culture and Repertoire 
4000 Deimar Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo, 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN .22.. 


PIANIST and COACH 


Russian Trio 





ELSA MARSHAL 


SOPRANO 
Conserts, Grateries, Recitais 
2317 Grandview Ave.,Cinsiavatl, Onie 











fine. CIAPARGLLI-VIATOR 


SOPRANO 
Late Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Sirection, More Logon, 434 Fifth Ave..few York 
Private Address, 21 West 160 St. 





EDWARD STRON 


aa By nee Stsensoee of 


seorum a une a vie 
500 Pifth Ave.,New York 
Telephone, 2023 Bryant 





'KITCHEL 


TENOR 











MARX E. OBERNDORFE 


PIANIST, ACCOMPAMIST, COACR 
Pine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


fis wih ee Saas Fae eer 





WONDERFUL 
RESULTS 
SECURED 


VIRGIL. 


“— for 


vere 


Address: repre) op wthahaa Ay 2 HS, TOIL PIANG SCHOOL 


Mre. A. M. VIRGIL. Director, 42 West 76% 


New York 





ines DOW NING Sexscr" 
Song Recitals. Featuring Vocal Artists of — 
Music Art Shop, 608 Fine Arts Building, Chicage. Il! . 


BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER ‘ 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Peeae, 6762 Plaze 








JOWN B. MILLER Teno 


___ $24 Michigans Avense, Chienge, Itt 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chere 
aad and Wainut Sts, Ph 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 








LEONTINE DE E ANA 
Tiei Si. ase COLUMBUE-ATE., NEW TORE 


sore envicoft, sie ST, sod COLUMBUS APE, EW TORE 
o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
M4 718 Kimbell Malt - 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


Tol., Brexel 7815 "oe East 45th S1.. Chicago 


VOUNEY L. MILLS | S88: 


TENOR 
Grand Forks N. 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALTA MILLER MazSorm 


Concerts, Reeitais, Teaching 
1707 HINMAN AVE., 
Telephone. 














CHICAGO 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DESEX Mais 


4718 Lake Avenue, een So ‘a 


: PLUM 


" Stee: 4179 Lote fen, 
Exclusive ony : 


VANS 
3! 





Sree 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
On Tour with Miss Lilien Russell 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


a. semnarra (aise OTTO B. ROEWRBORA CARL mw 
ter Bate haarees, Mm. J. LOUBOE, a 620 Fine Arte beiletog 


= KLIBANSKY 


BARITONE 








Concerts and Recitals 
instruction fer Opera aed Concert 
Italien 


oe Mothed 

212 ot ‘= Street, few York 
ve Management: 

anne A‘ ry 900 Fifth Avenue 


LEON RIGE Tenor 


ORATORIO . . RECITAL 
The Belnord, preaaway 0 and 86th Street, 
ew York City 


Engagements may “3 —_ through any musical 
Personal Representative! DIXI8 MINES, 


{FRIEOBERG 


Exclusive representa’ nash ve ve Spee phd Leon- 
P ard, Berlin, Mgr. 
1425 B' way. ——? oo — 


JORGE C. BENITEZ\c 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING. 

“Benitez I consider eminently suited to impart 
the art of singing in all its branches. Students 
who Ses, work with him will find great bene- 
fit therefrom.”—Emttio pe Gocoaza. 


168 West 71 at Street ‘Phone, 0621 Colembes 














et | 
Building, Chicage, |!) | 
FRANK WALLER | 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 
09 Euclid Avenue . Brooks a, N, Y. 
and 56 Best 34th Street, - ew York 


WALTER 


scare ANODLE 


STUDIO OF a, 
1823 Chestaut Street «+ 











eeenes 

victinist 

 S- BAB o- 

CONCERT PLANS? PANES 

SEUDE or 411 Batndridge St, B'tive 

SIBYL: SAMMIS-MacDERMI D 


DRAMATIC 
Pine Art 5210 ote vs aS 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONCERT Sacanist 


_ Address, HEAL TEMPLE, lndiens Avesee Stobeage, Mi. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN POUR LANOUAGES 
Plorence. Via del Conti 7, P 3 de 


EARONOLD = 


} $188 Lexington Avenue 
Phone, 1970 Lene: 


VO N STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
incorp, Nev., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, Presiden? 
Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ts; SALMON 


AV Pitano instruction 


H 
Studio: 8 4 © ng mg New Y 
udio: Fg arnegie ew York 
ol, t350 Columbus 


_ (Boston, Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays) 


ALDRICH 7 


Dann 
Baritone, Teacher of Slaging 
864 Car Hell, New Yerk 
1710 Chestout St... Phitadeiphie 
Exelagive Beaagement of — Legen 
500 Fifth Avense, Bow York Clty 


: HASSLER-FOX 


CONTRALTO 
A 133 Fitth Avenue 
"Phone, Gramercy 4357 
Residence : 120 Fisher Ave., White Pisies, &. 1. 





















New York 


‘Phone, 964 








= MURPH 


‘TT NWO Fe 


Fed lie pine OPERA} CO. 





Hy w. Weiter i. hade New niagara, Mgr 











WIGTOR HARRIS" 


THE BEAUFORT 
148 Woot BTID Street 
Tol., 3963 Colom bes 
SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES — 








GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER’ 


ys OPRANO 
Beside ace: 832 Coliine Ave., 
By my 
s en 
ay Bann og keaheme 





GWILYM MILES 


Rare ‘ . 
Oratorio and Concert 
Recitals 
STUBO : 917 CARMERIE HAL 


A Few Advaneed Pupliis Accepted 














Meco HUSTON 


SOPRANO 


l 43 East 38th Street 


New York 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 























STERLING fi 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 


GVERET? Fi 


THE 4 “cae COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CBICAGO 
Owners oi 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 

















mt SIC 





CINCINNATI CONSE RV ATORY ot 


inetrocts, traine and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost Bu an Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artiste of today 
Blecutien MUSIC Lengua 






merica. Da 
and resident students may enter at any time. nue. 
trated Catalogue FREE. 

MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHI0 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 














Piano—John Jj. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 


Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, David Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 

D. Duggan, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Maud A. Miner. 

T. Read JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Organ—Wilhehn Middelschulte Catalogue mailed free. 


KRANICH & BAGH 


nonce PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK. 




















An even scale is a neces- 
sity to the critical musi- 
cian. 

Uniform musical quality 
from bass to treble is a 
feature of the Conover 
Piano. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


[fucago 























«ar F LORIO "sass" 


Orand Bocq Tenor Dramatic (*“Scala’’ Milan. 
MAESTRO OF THE REAL POSTATA” | {ration VOICE PLACEMENT), the foundation 


Ima vt t t_ which or correct 
of the whole ART IN SING withou "20 ART > B sages ae is 


ity. VOCAL TRAINING FROM BEG 
and coached tn — cee on repertory in all ee accord to the b beat trad —_ 
a nor, 














tn the leading D Tesi: TOE be at oy wernoPt mL — is a. of “¥ 
Roprang, sonar “here a vi Praw Unie h OROMONTE. Concert’ Baritone; ORISGA 
WoRD Loe 7 arti 
Stedize’ - West" hee. “FLOPIEL.”’ "Phone, 7662 Schuyler. 
= VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales 
and Instruction 


Studio at New York Institute of Musie, 660 West End Avenue, New York 


oe arent or ace 
ROWN COR- 
p cent hat romecriN, ‘it W, 39% St. 


THE | OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 


“The Best Known Woman’s oe in the World” 
: FOSTER & DAVID, - = 6800 Pifth Avenue, New York 


SOPRANO 
ADORESS 
Telephone, 4570 Schuy'er 
Vi RG 4 Ses 
Lf 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 
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Here in Berlin we are so accustomed to the clashing 
of interests that the simultaneous appearance of three or 
four celebrities no longer occasions surprise. Only last 
week Leopold Godowsky, Joseph Lhevinne and Emma 
ixoch all gave recitals on the same evening, and there 
have been occasions more remarkalile than that. I recall 
one in particular a couple of seasons ago, when Godow- 
sky, Emil Saucr, Rudolph Ganz, Carrefio and Joseph 
Weiss were all playing at the same time. But even in Ber 
lin it is rare that our three great local orchestras giv 
symphony concerts on the same evening This is what 
happened on Monday, when the Royal Orchestra undet 
Richard Strauss was playing a big symphonic program at 
the Royal Opera House, while the Blithner Orchestra un- 
der Sigmund von Hausegger at the Blithner Hall and the 
Philharmoric Orchestra under Ernst von Schuch, of 
Dresden, in the lerge hall of the Philharmonie were doimg 
likewise. Fortunately, Strauss and Hausegger gave pu)- 
lic rehearsals ard on diffe rent days otherwise, they could 
not have Leen covered by the critics The program of the 
Strauss concert, which was the fourth in the series, was 
made up of two symphonies only, Mozarts in G minor 
ard Gustav Mahler's third with chorus As a Mozart in 
terpreter Strauss has few equals, and his reading of the 
beautiful G minor symphony is particularly sympathetic 
Ir dire contrast to this was the music of Mahler Che 


work itself is a curious conglomeration of all sorts of 


styles, and yet as a whole it is characteristic of Mahle 


as a composer. Strauss interpreted it with a remarkable 
vigor, but the public remained apathetic 
nee 

Sigmund von Hausegger introduced two rew works 
One, entitled “The Iceland Fisher,” is by Pierre Maarice 
a naii.e cf Geneva, who now lives in Munich; the oth: 
is called a “Tanz Rhapsodie” and is by Frederuxk Dehus 
Maurice's work is based on Pierre Loti’s novel and de 


pects in tones im four short movements the tragedy 


Jan, the fisherman, of Iceland, and his bride, Gau.! 
Maurice writes for orchestra with a routined hand and his 
music sounds well and has many beautiful lyric moments; 
but the strong personal note is lacking, so that the im 
pression as a whole was rather conventional. Delius is 
well known in Berlin through his choral work, “Appa! 

ia,” and his opera, “Romeo and Juliet in the Village 
This new dance rhapsody of his is, so to’ speak, a ton 
painting of the merry pranks of English rustics at a coun 
try fair. It is remarkably well written and abounds in 
striking orchestral effects and is full of temperament and 
fire. While the other novelty was coolly received, this one 
made a decided hit Ihe Mendelssohn violin concerto, 
performed by Marteau, and Brahms’ third symphony, 
made up the rest of the program. The Mendelssohn con 
certo now is in great vogue again. It has already been 
played here more than a dozen times thus far this sea- 
son. While Marteau was playing it at Blithner Hall, 
Willy Burmester was doing likewise at the Philharmonie, 
and his rousing performance brought the great violinist 
an ovation. This was at the symphony concert conducted 
ty Ernst von Schuch, of Dresden. Von Schuch is an 
annual and a very welcome visitor to Berlin. He opened 
his program with Mozart's “Divertimento,” No. 2, in D 
major, which was read with loving care and great tonal 
charm; and closed it with a splendid performance of the 
Beethoven C minor symphony The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Schuch seemed to be in fine fettle and played 
with great elan. The large hall of the Philharmonie was 
crowded and the Dresden visitor met with an enthusiastic 
reception. The Crown Princess Caecilie attended the con- 
cert; she came, however, to hear Burmester, of whom 
toth she and the Crown Prince are great admirers. In 
fact, Burmester has frequently been invited to their pal 
ace at Potsdam and occasionally he and the Crown Prince 
have played duets together, for Germany's future Em 
peror, like his uncle, Prince Henry, is a devotee of the 
fiddle. 

zee 

When Busoni stepped onto the paltform of Beethoven 
Hall to play the program of his sixth and last Liszt re 
cital on Tuesday evening he found the stage decorated 
with green in honor of the occasion, and at the conclusion 
of the program he was presented with two huge laurel 
wreaths. The great pianist’s program this time comprised 
Liszt's arrangements of the Paganini caprices, the fantasy 
and fugue or the chorale, “Ad #os ad salutarem undam,” 
the “Mephisto” waltz and the E major polonaise with 
Busoni’s cadenza. Busoni has never been in better form 
and ‘his wonderful playing electrified the audience. I> 
response to insistent demands for encores at the close 
of the program, he played the Liszt “Rigoletto” fantasy 





, 


as only he can play it. These six Liszt recitals by Busoni 


marked a imilestone on the highway of piano playing 


ixcepting the season some ten or twelve years ago when 
Busoni played fourteen concertos with orchestra, ther 
has teen nothing of such magnitude attempted in t 
of piano playing since Rulinstein’s famous historical re 
citals were given here Pusoni is a veritable giant Phes 
SIX programs comprised the twelve transcendental etudes 
all three parts of the “Années de pelerinage’ their en 
tirety; the B minor sonata; three Hungarian rhapsodies 


three Schubert transcriptions; the variations on “Weinen 


Klagen”; the C minor polonaise; the chromatic gallop 
the second ballad th Benediction de Dieu the “Cell 
at Nonnewerth”; “Valse oubli¢e”; the tarentell Vene 
mia ¢ Napoli’; operatic transcriptions on themes by Ro 


sini, Verdi, Donizetti, Berlini and Mozart; the two legend 
of “St. Francis and Beethoven's “Adelaide.” Never be 
fore in the history of piano playing has one piani 


so many Liszt compositions, and the remarkable part of 








\ RARI AND INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH OF LISZ1 


Which appeares © progra k of B Liset recitals 
give , 

the scheme is that Busoni purpose voided 1 ett 

known and more hackneyed Liszt compositions, su 


the second, sixth and fourteenth rhapsodies and the m 


smaller and more popular of Liszt's piano pieces The 
way the programs were planned and executed w i mas 


ter stroke of genius 
up as one of the most memorable features in the annals 
of piar playing The accompanying photograp f Liszt 
is of rare ‘interest; it was given to Busoni last winter 


an old Liszt pupil in Montreal, whose name | do not 


recall 
rFe 

\ rousing success was scored by Lows Persings the 
American violinist, who was heard in recital at the Si 
akademie Persinger ranks high amone the younger 
lin virtuosi of the day He possesses a happy combinatior 
of qualities; to a smooth, polished, rehable technic is we 
ded a beautiful, soulful tone, good sound musicianship, ar 
a large fund of temperament. Persinger also has a strong 
individuality He seems naturally to lean toward the 
French schoo! nd occasional is pl ng ret ds 
forcibly of Ja« jules Thibaud Du mg the mf tivel 
stort time this gifted American artist has been before the 
public he has won for himself a European reputation, ar 
it has been legitimately earned on tl! trengtl f h 
merit Since he lest played here a year ag Persinger 
bas made enormous strides in his art, } ine grown and 
hroadened in every directior His program contamed 
mumber of rarely heard compositior such as Nardini | 
minor concerto and group of interesting small number 
by old masters, arranged by contemporaneous violinists 
This group included Deutscher Tanz.” by Mozart-Bur 
mester: a charming piece entitled “7 Littl Windmills.” 
by Couperin- Press: Kreisler’s very effective and clever ar 
rangement of Pugnanis pre'ud nd allegr: und the 
“Rigaudon.” by Mesieny-Frank He also plaved 


elegy by Melartin, Neche:’s “Danse tzigane” and Saint 
Saéns’ B minor corcert The group of arrangements as 
played by Persinzer bresthed an atmosphere of quaint 


charm and delightful simplicity The lighter pieces, in 


particular, were given with wnusual gface. — Persinger’s 
formidable technic, sureness and powers ef imterpretation 
were revealed in a convincing light in the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo. The difficult passages of the first movement, which 
do not lie at all well for the instrument, being quite un- 
violinistic, were dashed off with grace, ease and fluency 
and every note stood out clearly and. distineiiy. “Very 
heautiful was his playing of the slow movement. Saint- 
Saéns seems to suit Persinger’s individuality in the old 
Nardini concérto, too, the violinist played with great purity 


of style and finished execution, and also with warmth aid 


with a conception that carried conviction. The American 
met with a rousing reception and after Nachez’s “Gypsy 
Dance which brought the program to a conclusion, he 
was called out again and again and several encores were 
de manded rhe concert marked a triumph for Persinget 


n Berlin 
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flowing tone and with great breadth and vigor. His per- 
fofmance of the chaconne, too, was commanding. To my 
mind the most perfect thing he did, however, was the 
Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian” dance, No. 7, in A major. 
this Elman played with wonderful esprit and finish. It 
ounded like an improvisation but yet it was perfect in 
every detail. After his last programy number Auer’s ar- 
rangement of the Paganini twenty-fourth caprice, the 
1udience rose to him and for fully half an hour he re- 
ponded to the never ending demands for encores. It was 
probably the most emphatic success that Elman has ever 
chieved in this city. He will be heard again in recital on 


December 30, when he will play the Beethoven C minor 

onat the Mendelssohn concerto, a ballad by Moszkowski 
iB ni’s “Ronde des lutins.” 
nme 


Che alleged youthful Beethoven symphony discovered 


e time ago by Fritz Stein at Jena was introduced to 
Ber at a Philharmonic popular concert under the direc- 
n of Dr. Ernst Kunwald. It is a charming, melodious, 
written, well instrumentated symphony, the first three 
ements strongly suggesting Haydn, while the finale 1» 

ery much like Mozart. It is a very pretty symphony, but 
1 great question whether it was penned by Beethoven. 

| nsensus of opinion among the Berlin critics is that 


not; at any rate, it does not bear the true Beetho- 


It was admirably performed by the Philhar- 
Orchestra under Kunwald's genial direction and it 
et wit t warm reception 
nRe 
new quintet for clarinet and strings by Felix Wein- 


gartner was given its first public rendition at the Sing- 
kademie on Wednesday by the Waldemar Meyer Quartet, 


hich brought a Strauss-Weingartner program. The 
Weingartner novelty is in G minor and contains four 
novements. It is very conventional music. It flows easily 
id smoothly but is void of all originality. Never strong 
point of invention, Weingartner in this work seems to 
have been lacked all inspiration. The adagio, in particular, 


was poverty-stricken in this respect; nor was the treat- 


clarinet characteristic, and even so excellent 


ment of tl 
performer as Oskar Schubert, now considered the best 
irinetist in Germany, could not lend interest to the part, 
to the members of the quartet, they can scarcely 


im to being above mediocrity This time Hjalmar 


uneck sat at the first desk in place of Waldemar 
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Meyer, who was ill, a circumstance that did not improve 
matters much. 


nner 


For the first time the Berlin critics are almost unani- 
mous in condemning the singing of Lilli Lehmann. This 
idol of the Berlin public has hitherto been immune, but at 
her first recital last week her singing was such that even 
her most ardent admirers had to admit that it is high 
time that she renounced public singing. “Lehmann.” 
writes one of the leading critics, “is but a shadow of her 
former self and it seems that with all her great gifts she 
does not possess the gift of knowing when to stop ap- 





JOSEF LHEVINNE, 
W will leave Berlin next week for a three months’ tour of 
America 


pearing in public.” The Berlin critics have always beeu 
very loyal to old favorites and have hitherto shown a dis- 
position to deal gently with the discrepancies of old age, 
as revealed on the concert platform. Joachim at times 
played abominably during his last years, with scratchy tone 
production and faulty intonation; yet, rarely was this men- 
tioned in the papers. The Lehmann episode illustrates the 
change of attitude that is coming about, 


Ree 


Even Richard Strauss, the all-powerful, is beginning to 
be attacked by former admirers. For instance, Max Chop, 
whose masterly annotations in the program books of the 
Strauss concerts attracted much attention last season, 
writes in the December issue of Der Bund as follows: 
“Never have such outbursts of energetic opposition been 
known at our leading concerts as recently. Richard 
Strauss, who was hitherto the autocratic ruler, has been 
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compelled to see his ‘Heldenleben’ and his ‘Don Quixote’ 
attacked, in spite of the resistance of his adherents; he 
sees the glory of his ‘Salome’ growing dim and he is im- 
potent to prevent his ‘Elektra’ from quietly going to sleep.” 
2 Re 
Jose Vianna da Motta is at present in Lisbon, where he 
is giving a series of three piano recitals and one concert 
with orchestra, in commemoration of the Liszt centenary. 
Da Motta is a veritable Liszt pupil, having studied with 
the master at Weimar, but he claims that he learned more 
when he studied with Hans von Bilow, with whom he 
completed his pianistic education. 
nRre 
Theodore Spiering is giving a large part of his time and 
attention to pedagogic work this season. He is conducting 
a private class of seventeen pupils at his studio. Among 
these are four exceptionally gifted violinists, Zetta Gay 
Whitson, of Chicago; Edna Earl Crum, also of Chicago; 
Kund Dalgaard, of Copenhagen, and Marie Deutscher, of 
Brooklyn. Spiering has had a broad experience as an in- 
structor. During his stay in Chicago he was part of the 
time the leading violin teacher at the Chicago Musical 
College, co-ordinating with Emil Sauret and Bernhard 
Listmann, and part of the time director of his own violin 
school. Here in Berlin he occupied the post of principal 
violin instructor at the Stern Conservatory for several 
seasons before he went to New York as concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. During all these years, both 
in Chicago and in Berlin, Spiering has been giving a por- 
tion of his time to private instruction, and some of his 
pupils have met with signal success. One of these is 
Nicoline Zedeler, who was the soloist with Sousa’s Band 
on its recent tour of the world. 


One of the latest American arrivals is Michael Matoff, 
the violinist, from Montreal, who has come to spend the 
winter in Berlin and profit by the unusual offerings of a 
musical season here. Matoff is a native of Russia and for 
the past five years he has been teaching violin in Mon- 
treal. During this time he has also done some public 
playing. 

nur 

Madame M. K. Allen van Héveln Carpé, who comes 
from Chicago, if I mistake not, and who has been living 
in Berlin for some time, has won recognition here, among 
connoisseurs as a composer of marked individuality, one 
whose work always bears the stamp of originality. Mad- 
ame Carpé possesses the dual gift of poetry and music an:l 
this gives her a great advantage, for she can write her 
own verses and then set them to music. Her work is >f 
a very choice character and stamps her as being far above 
the average. Her songs show a keen sense, both of the 
lyric and the dramatic. She has all colors on her palette, 
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so there is no lack of variety; among numerous songs by 
her published by Raabe & Plothow, of this city, are sev- 
eral veritable gems. Of special interest are her two In- 
dian songs, “Old Time is Still a-Flying” and “The Tree 
Sleeps Before the Door,” both being settings of Iroquois 
tunes. 

2 RR 


The lectures of Leila Holterhoff on the Wagnerian 
music dramas have been an unqualified success. They 
were largely attended and as a result Miss Hélterhoff was 
in a position to turn over to the parish fund a substan- 
tial amount. These lectures were given under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Union. In response to many requests 
Miss Holterhoff will give a lecture accompanied by musi- 
cal illustrations on Richard Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” next 
Monday afternoon at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Bern- 
hard Goldschmidt, 

ee 


Ihe Concert-Direction Emil Gutmann, of Munich, will 
open a central bureau in Berlin on January 1. The Gut- 
mann Bureau has of late years come to be an important 
factor in the musical life of Southern Germany. 


Rzer 


Louis Breitner, the celebrated pianist, assisted by mem 
bers of the Royal Orchestra, gave a chamber music con- 
cert at the new Harmonium Hall on Thursday. The pro- 
gram comprised Cesar Franck’s beautiful quintet in F 
minor, which was played with a great deal of finish and 
temperament, a by Schumann and a suite by 
Schutt. Breitner is an ensemble performer par excellence 
and his delightful readings of these works afforded his 


sonata 


listeners keen pleasure. Mr. Breitner is an instructor at 
the Stern Conservatory. 
nme 
A charming dance soiree was given at the Kiinstler 


House on Sunday evening by Irene Sanden with the as 
sistance of L. T. Gruenberg, pianist, and four pupils of 
her dancing class. 
grace and charm. She is an autodidact and perhaps for 
that reason her work reveals a great deal of originality. 
She danced alone to the music of Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
suite, two Brahms short 
Schubert pieces; and in company with her pupils she in- 
terpreted with her plastic movements four numbers from 
the music to “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a very clever 
“Butterfly” dance by Gruenberg, and pieces by Bizet and 
Strauss. It 
ing. 


Miss Sanden is a dancer of rare skill, 


Hungarian dances and three 


was a very successful and entertaining even- 


RRR 


As might have been expected, Maurice Aronson is meet- 
ing with much success in his first season of independent 
pedagogic activity in Berlin. A number of 
pupils followed him to Berlin and many American stn- 
dents as well as those from other countries are not slow 


his Vienna 


to avail themselves of the opportunity to study with an 
instructor of such far-reaching experience. With Aron- 
son the students receive regular and uninterrupted atten- 
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tion, a circumstance quite to the liking of serious students 
desirous of using their sojourn in Berlin to good purpose. 
RRR 

Eleanor Spencer will give a piano recital in Bechstein 
Hall the coming Wednesday, December 20. This will be 
the gifted young American pianist’s first appearance im 
Berlin in recital, although she has played here with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, having made a very successful 
debut that Miss Spencer 
has been remarkably successful in her concert work this 
winter. 


with organization last season. 
Aside from her appearances in Germany she has 
made a tour of the principal cities of Holland, and at her 
recent London recital she greatly enhanced the excellent 
impression that she made on her appearance with Nikisch 
and the London Symphony Orchestra last spring, being 
loudly acclaimed both by press and public. 
RRR 

Mrs. Charles Kelsey, the president of the Federation of 
Women’s Musical Clubs of America, now is in Berlin for 
Mrs 
Kelsey lectured at the American Church last Monday af- 
the subject her talk 
progress made in musical matters in America during re- 
cent years. She upon 
good done by our great symphony orchestras in dissemi- 


the purpose of studying musical conditions here. 


ternoon, ot being the remarkable 


touched the immense amount of 
nating music throughout the country by visiting on their 
tours all the larger cities; and she also spoke of the good 
work being done in the public schools of America by edu 
cating the children to love and appreciate music. During 
the course of her talk Mrs. Kelsey made the remark that 


no country in the world, save Germany, shows so much 


real appreciation and such substantial patronage of the 
art of music as America 
RRR 
The two principal successes at the Bremen Opera of the 


Frank King Clark 
In a production of the “Rosenkavalier,” which was con 


past week were scored by pupils of 


ducted by Richard Strauss himself, the role of Ochs von 
Lerchenau was very successfully sung by Richard Héttge« 
while in the first Bremen performance of Massenet’s 
‘Manon” the title role was sung by Clara Rodiger witn 
pronounced success. 
mre 

At a concert given at Mayence the other day some in 
teresting old prehistoric musical instruments that had be 
reconstructed from ancient remnants in the Roman-Ger 
manic Museum at Mayence were heard hese instrn 
ments included an ancient tuba nearly three feet long, such 
as the old Teutons used to blow, and the lure, also old 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Jewish, Greek and Roman instru 


ments. The performances were prefaced by a lecture by 
Dr. F. Behn, who explained the character of the different 
} 


instruments and for wha 


yuurpose they were used in olden 
ArrHur M, ABELL 
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Olive Mead Program. 
The Olive Mead Quartet will give its second evening 


concert tonight (Wednesday, January 3), at Rumfor 


Hall, 50 East Forty-first street, New York. The program 
is to include the Schumann quartet in A minor, an an 


dante from a Tschaikowsky quartet and the Mozart clari 
net quintet, in which Henry Le Roy 


ssist 
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Leuis Persinger in Breslau. 


Louis Persinger, whose fame is rapidly spreading as the 
number of his appearances continually increases, won an 
other overwhelming success in a at Bres 


recent concert 


lau. As virtuoso, as musician, as a temperamental, sensi 
tive nature and as a finished technician, he look his listen 


ers by storm and how effectively his artistic performances 














kindled the enthusiasm of the critics, may be gleaned from 
the following press notices 

Mr, Persinger; a former pupil of Ysaye, is a very remarkable 
y violinist His technic as completely mastered ali those 

> kS necessary for rmonics, passages tenths, left 

pi ato, ete pnd one un willingly overlook the fact that 

chose a Wieniawsk ca t » display his skill as a virtuoso 
especially as be be ght us a new violin concerto, which he played 
with extraordinary beauty of tone and with evident love for the 
composition Lalo’s work f S a grateful program number for an 
artist whose sensitive and, at the same e, temperamental, nature 
s suited to this kind of ly s and Mr. Persinger achieved 
i stinct success w t Breslaue Morgen-Zeitung, October 15, 

at 

The $ I s i get eft x ession, bi 

ne was cay ating x s | and bilit We appre 

ated his disting sty powe sstic 
« : € sters chosen : acteristh way Pe ae sur 

ounded Nardini’s D t and I y's I r wit 
four finely t littl works of Tenaglia M M igny an 
K si a sweetly s Vi c I W ieniawski's 

\irs ases t t ty : the tore nm Garziing 

r re \ N 

The st Philha 
I y evening a i ed erest a a 
pearance 2s 6soloist f a spler I V u 
Persinge a form e il of Ysaye rhe artist ha en t ay 

first nee {f La (in F ma ) r e dedicated to Sara 
sate It v k ef y f tl vi and is, a in 
4 a real Fre h w in Alt K the px g and losing we 
nents " " aluc vemer 

ance \ y inspired { . an give Ger 

ears grea y f it ‘ an 

’ tende sw os Ww ar M re ae 
1s he also pla e Me « egance, he won 
with the Airs rusees, t 

e art k ‘ art-at v 
manne ar Ww h « as f is =listene 
by the al wa h | t “ gree 
anew w \ of appla One ike 
to have ard a ‘ < e 7 s Bresile ‘ 
tgit 

The 1 t I ? ae ad “ is soloist ot 

e¢ evening a 1 I he gave ad 

rable roof of ‘ er f the ment in of wonder 
ful carrying ‘ 

His ooth t ng—f{re f : turbing littl yises and 

atch ts attack fort a nol : one, which 

4 great mu : sesthet : listen t and Wieniawski's 

Airs ses” f H Pr 4 nt an nast 

I pie \ ( ! 
Howard Wells’ New Address. 

Howard Wel the well known American pianist and 
teacher of Berlin, has removed his studio from Geisber 
St. 41 to Kufsteiner St. 6, Berlin W. Mr. Wells is meet 
ing with much success in his pedagogic career and among 


his pupils are many Americans 
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sixteen contrabasses, ten flutes, ten oboes, ten clarinets, 


ten harps and trumpets, cornets, trombones, etc., to the 
number of forty, besides four kettledrums, small drums, 
cymbals, and bass drum. 

anne 


The Aldwych Theater, recently purchased by Joseph 
will consist of repetitions of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Beecham, opened its doors this week under the manage- 
“Herodiade,” “Rigoletto,” and “Tzles of Hoffmann.” ment of- Albert Archdeacon. “The Golden Sand of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s London Opera House eRe Fairy Tales,” with attractive costumes, new scenery, and 








House. Hanover Square W { The repertory for the remaining days of the present year 
Lon } land, Dee mber 20, t91! 


nificently staged production of “Herodiade” was 











December 14 th the following cast The interesting announcement is made that early in the Some well scored music by Henrich Berté, is the title of 
Lina Cavalieri pow year Covent Garden will be the scene of the staging the play, which bids fair to have a long run. Emil Kreuz, 
ee of the classic drama, “(Edipus Rex,” with Lillah Me- the newly cope musical renter, has spared no pames 
a il Carthy as Jocasta and Martin Harvey in the title role. ™ the preparation of his orchestra. An excellent Hanss- 
Enzo Bozzano Special lighting effects are to be introduced hy Max Rein- 4M, as well as one of much experience, he conducts with 
Henry Weld hardt, under whose direction the drama has scored tre- taste and discretion, producing some excellent effects. 
P seit er mendous successes in Berlin, Munich, and St. Petersburg. The opening night was distinguished for the smocthness 
te Che translation from the Greek has been made by Prof and finish of the ensemble work of both stage and or- 
( r Gilbert Murray, and an interesting feature of the play is chestra. 

» wo cericcmences’ ak the Laan Coen that the chorus will speak their lines in unison, which in i 
mber 18 to 28 inclusive. December 26 ‘He translation retain much of the force and beauty and Campbell McInnes gave the third in his series of three 
visenen oh "le Sal will reopen th rhythm of the original. 7 he re is but the me scene, “Out- song recitals at Aeolian Hall, December 16, when he pre- 
n the evening of the same day the first pet side the ; Renee of C&dipus,” and sedstreees - stage at sented the Brahms “Magelone” cycle and Schumann's 
Petes ‘Ut AieRntan” il tk ae Covent Garden will be extended, projecting well out into “Dichterliebe,” with Hamilton Harty, pianist, and Car- 
the auditorium, for the accommodation of the some foar men Hill in the two songs from the Brahms cycle. It is 
- ot little less than stupendous, vocally, to present these thirty- 
Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S [ - i, aS Peethen ae arena | one songs, fifteen by Brahms and sixteen by Schumann, 
d in America 1s Care of Mr. H. B. Pasmore, | “ler Squaw, Lond respectively, on one program, and that Mr. McInnes did 


so and succeeded in retaining the power and beauty “ 
of his voice to the finish of the last song is proof that he 
need have no fear as to the fitness of his method. In- 


- CONTRALTO : terpretatively also he has gone far beyond many of his 
Season 1911-12 in England native confreres in his understanding and emotional sen_e. 
c QUIVLAY 4JSICAL BIREAU ¢ It is a difficult matter for a Britisher born and bred so 
T 318 Regeat Street. london aan z , ali . 
a — irre 


far away from the land of the lied to realize to the full 
SIGMUND BEEL Mount 


the sentiment, the temperamental bias, that something in- 
digenous in both form and musie of German song But 

CONCERTS and RECITALS. Advanced Puptis 
Temporary address core GERMAN ATHERAEUM CLUB, Stretters Place, leaden 


hineton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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it must be said in all justice to Mr. McInnes that but 
seldom are the vocal and interpretative essentials so well 
balanced as demonstrated through his art and judgment. 
Concert audiences are all familiar with the singers of Ger- 


PRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON man lieder who merely sing; and the interpreters who 
ee os 3 a sacrifice everything to “interpret.” The great sine qua 
hundred characters, Much attention is leing devoted to pon is to sing and interpret, and Mr. McInnes comes near 


the correctness of costuming and historic detail in gen- to the fulfilling of this demand in all its characteristics of 

COMPOSER—PIANIST eral, Among those supporting the enterprise are Mr. technical proficiency and musical feeling and artistic 
Address, care of DANIBL MAYER, Chatham House, George Street Asquith, Lord Curzon, Lord Rayleigh, Mr. Balfour, Lord sense. At his first recital Mr. McInnes’ program was 
Henever Square, W. Londen. constructed of the Schubert “Die Schéne Millerin,” and 

some miscellaneous songs; and at his second recital the 











Rosebery, the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the Duchess of Rutland, the Marchioness of Ripon, the 


























Earl and Countess of Lytton, Sir Herbert Tree, and Sit entire program was given in English, the selection of 
L, Alma-Tadema songs being mostly from contemporafy composers. 
| RRR 
The Helle Sedie School of Singing Engelbert Humperdinck, the composer of “Hansel and ees 
WR. and MRS. INGO SIMON Gretel” and “Konigskinder,” has arrived in London for Leo Fall has been added to the list of celebrities to 
the rehearsals of his newest work, “The Miracle,” which lend their talent, for a considerable consideration, to the 
For particulars apply Secvetary | is being conducted by Gustav Hollaender, the director of entertainment of Coliseum audiences. Mr. Fall is present- 
18 Cavendish Road | the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. This production, to be ing his operetta, “Briiderlein Fein,” at the music hall, be- 
Telephone, 2885 Pad St. John’s Wood, London, N. W staged at Olympia on a gigantic sccle, will utilize an or- ginning this week. 
chestra composed of seventy violins, twenty-five cellos, nee 
Gabbe Abtennes VERT’S AGENCY, LONDON oe Eotabliched 80 Years Max Pauer gave his second recital program of the sea- 


son at Bechstein Hall, December 16, constructed of the 














‘ “Italian” concerto by Bach; Beethoven's “Moonlight” 
ENGLAND'S sonata; two impromptus by Schubert; the Schumann . 
LEADING “Faschingsschwank aus Wien”; a group of four Brahms 
© CONCERT numbers; “Soirée de Vienne,” by Schubert-Liszt; and two 
EJ AGENCY | ict numbers. Suffice it to say that Mr. Pauer was in 
excellent form and played with his accustomed gusto and . * 
Madame Donalda has just returned to London from an 
1D A Ni q , M . Y] Chatham House extended concert tour of the Provinces. 
LONDON. ENGLAND Borchard’s Russian Tour. 
ENGLAND'S PREMIER AGENCY Adolph Borchard, the French pianist, is back in Paris 
servatoire, with the orchestra of the Opera, a fantasie for : 
MEZZO SOPRANO piano and orchestra by Louis Dumas, who won the Prix 
Management : R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, New York After filling addition:! engagements in France this week 
and next week, Mr. Borchard will play in another country 


6 Cork Street, London,. W., England technical skill. 
George Street, Evenyx KagsMANN 
after a tour in Russia. He played in St. Petersburg, 
in Song Recttaia, Goteber te April. Assisted by ae Grp. Accomonaiet. Soqeere_oy A. Ce Festus Sometacy de Rome several times. The Conservatoire Orchestra 
Jy Vj before going back to Russia. 
L In S. Pfeiffer Q Co. Dissolved. 
| S. Pfeiffer has announced that the firm of S. Pfeiffer 
St & Co. has been dissolved, and that he will continue in the 


Cable: Keyaote, Lengon CONCERT DIRECTION Retabaated 1908 Se ie 
HaneverSquare,W., 

Moscow and Varsovie, where he was engaged by the 
Philharmonic. The same orchestra has re-engaged Mr 
Borchard for concerts in February; he has other offers to 

play in Russia and also in Poland. 
December 27, Mr. Borchard played at the Paris Con- 

estra for 3 pearances. Also ¢ 

= has played other works by Dumas, including a symphony 
same line of business (rare 014 violins, cellos, bows. 
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Publications and Reviews. 





NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anythiny pertaining to the publishing of matlers in 
music, 

Ualy such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
SICAL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or ali of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue Musicar 
COURIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department 

Particular attention given to wor 





of American com- 
posers and their producis 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


“MUSICAT 
DENTS.’ 


ComposirioN—A Sort TREATISE FoR STI 
By Charles Villiers Stanford 

This is a book we earnestly recommend every music 
student to buy. It consists of ten chapters, comprises 195 
pages, is full of musical illustrations, well printed, bound 
in cloth, and sells for ninety cents. Surely no student 
can afford to do without this book at such a price! Th 


a ithor is one of the very best musicians of London, and 


a composer whose works have gone abroad to other 
lands 

He say This little treatise does not pretend to do 
more than touch the fringe of a great subject It 
is a resumé of the experience of twenty-five years in 


watching and criticising the efforts of 





ny young men, 


some of whom have risen, and some of whom are r sing 
to eminence in their craf Lhe c.apters are Inore 
ductory,’ Pechnic, Rhythm Melodies and Theit 
Simple Treatment,” “Complex Tre tment, of Melod.es 
Variation,” “Form,” “Color rreatment of Voices,” 


Extraneous Influences in Instrumental Music, Danger 


Signals.” 

This last chapter is particularly interesting, as well as 
of value to the student The author begins it by telling 
us that “constructive advice in musical composition 1s 
practically confined to technic, and natural invention and 
mspiration cannot be taught Criticism is the nly 
means of regulating it, that of a superior in experience 
when the composer is starting on his career, and of him 
self when he has felt his feet. The only basis of such 


criticism is taste, and the 


ability which it gives of judg 
ing between what is good and bad.” The author then 
gives warning of a number of the dangers that beset the 
young composer's path 

1. The danger of altering the pace of a movement un 
onsciously in the mind when intending to write in the 


same tempo 


2. The danger of using the terms ritardando and ac- 
celerando as an integr part i passage, to make a 
rhythm which sounds to short longer, or one which 


sounds too long shorter 

3. The danger of ending a ovement unsatisfactorily 
from a rhythmical point of view 

; The danger of ing an insufficient number of rests 
and silences 

5. The danger of falling into a style of orchestration 
which resembles the perpetual use of the full swell of an 
organ 

6. The danger of la f economy in material 
7 The danger losing sight of the characteristics of 
the means used for expressing the ideas 

8 The danger of building a large superstructure upon 
a shallow foundation: 

0. The danger of using Ing means for little ends 


10 The danger of overloading and overelaborating less 


important moment 


it The danger xpressing ideas 


realistically to one’s 
own mind, without certainty that i will be intelligible as 
music to the ears of others 

12. The danger of improvising without method 

13. The danger of anticipating the introduction of a 
key toward which a modulation is in progre 


14 The danger f making the keys into which vou 


modulate sound as if they ere tl riginal ke of the 
piece. 

15. The danger of writing single part ir key dif 
ferent from the chord last heard. 

16. The danger of writi rosahas, especially in mel 


ody. 


17. The danger of lowering music to illustrate lower 
emotions and instincts 

18 Lastly, the danger of trying to be original 

We have quoted these healings in full so that the stu 
dent may ‘ce that the study of harmony and of counter 
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point need not necessarily teach him anything that is ex 


plained m this tenth chapter of Stanford's “Musical Com 


position.” We should point out, too, that each one of 
these dangers is explained in detail The eleventh dan 
ger, for instance, is of the utmost importance to all 
writers of program music. Our author says Che com 
poser of program music must write it im tw apaci 


ties, he must be able to criticise his work in the character 
of an independent h:tener who does not know his pro 
gram, as well as in that of the author who does. Oth 
erwise he will be either obscure or ridiculous, as Dussek 
was when he described the execution of Marie Antoinette 
by a descending glissando scale on the pian 

Concerning the danger of improvising without method 
Stanford says: “This is a jascinating amusement, which 
+] 


can have the most dire result It 1s the sworn toe of 


power of construction, and the ally of slipshod workman 


ship. It aids and abets that most undesirable method of 
composing, writing at the pfan Nine-tenths f the 
ideas, m matter w bea ful they may be. which a 
composer may invent i mprovisation, are torgotten as 
soon as they are played they are waste f substance 
valuable products of the brain. which throws th away 


as tast as tt creates then 


With regard to danger number seven, we are told th.t 


} 


‘strings are given plano passages, brass imstruments 
are given string passages, double basses are treated like 
organ pedals, the piano like n orchestra | he 
sooner this muddy mixture tf the color c:nd the capab.h 
ties of individual instruments is cleaned it the better 


The mind should be clear as to the instrument for whicl 
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The Tenor of All the Great German 

Music Festivals 
Was Triumphant with 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 

The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 

The National Concerts, Mexico City, Oct. 1911 

The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 

Engagements to follow with 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
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it is designing sounds; it ould instinctively hear it while 
it mvent or it fo write for the piano with the organ 
in the mind would result im possages olving long hold 
ing note f which it wholly incapablk To expect the 
double bass to sustain a long note forte as if it were ha 
tuba is absurd. Still more mmon, unfortunately the 
treatment of the human vot is if it were a wind gnstt 
ment with keys and in immense compas 
The read will bserve that Sir Charle | yritten 
exactly as a teacher might speah He has nace i 
tempts t « iterary style such S we tte find w 
he books of writers on m wh ave read up ! { 
casion but wl know practically nothing about mus 
when measured wit! mastet f the art lke Stantord 
And the alue t this composret ind teacher's book he 
in the fact that the author a musician first and write! 
second There is not a branch of musical theory at 
mposition with which he is not entirely famuliar Hi 
cin ra works, operas, symphonies, song testify to h 
powers as a composer His romantic opera, “Shamus 


(Y Brien was as popular in America as in England. Yet 


we Wd recommend this book to students of music even 


{ the author were unknown to us, for we 


j ’ i 


nd it crowded with valuable and practical advice 


Mary Carrick Gives Liszt Recital, 
Mary ‘ arrick 
n Century Club Hall, San Francisco 


was made up of compos tions by Liszt 


pianist, gave a recital on December 19 
Cal The program 
She played the 


E minor concerto. “Mephisto” waltz, a number of shorter 
; 


nieces, and with Hugo Mansfeldt the second Hungarian 
rhapsody, arranged for two pianos 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA PROGRAMS, 


The programs and home dates of the Cincinnati Sym 


phony Orchestra for the balance of this season are as fol 
lows 

TANUARY 

French S« 
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i! ih 
APRII 
) ts ! 
’ \ til M € W agi 
[ 1eue 
t t N 4 ’ | ] etl ‘ 
. i Madame Alda 
Praise from Podunk, 
Vustcal Courter 
tulat g , sare} 

l ngratulate y n ing me jua ) i 
emp nce or in I } cla in | eart concut 
m the entiment ece | writt Mr (ar n, of 
Denvet | ‘ nths | e bee rving OF ft 
drinks im the rinking scenes playe y the opera iss¢s 
t my conservatory We are getting mucl etter result 
Last evening the ervatory gave the pera lawn 
hauset coms ead t the 1 1 Richard Wagner, tor 
merly i B t The pertor e went ery well 

t for the ture vhicl y nservator rcliestra 
hd not get time t rehearse We tituted Supp 
Poet and Peasant erture at t last moment Then 
| had to make me concession the illet em hye 
sual transparent tus were thought to be toc , 
for th ate T he \ ng aies f the ballet the 
greed tk e the low cut lawn dre that they wore or 
he hay wagon | t t n I tica allue (ar 
f your readers tell us where we in frow the f 

il part t the Richard Str S Bibl ] pera 
me lf we ant wet them my class in in trument n 
will have great deal of extr work arrangmg the m 
position from the piar editic (our gers have a i 
learned their roles from the | » edition and we w 
t give th entire per it me in r ser ter mM 
form Ces ) rs t tr 

{ , 
reor, | Rick 
hrector and Sole Instructor at Podunk Conservatory 


Florence Mulford at Watch Night Service. 


Florence Mulford was the s t at the annual Watcl 
meht Service of the nited promment Newark churche 
on Sunday night, New Year evening Her number 
were Ring Out, Wild Bells Gounod). “Just For 


Day” (Abbot). The Ninety and Nine” (Gospe 


nal). 
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numbers, giving us the proportions and relations of things without 
the materiality of them; and it is perhaps at its purest when it aims 
: at no more than symmetry in motion, and shows us motion, as 
MAX PAUER EULOGIZED IN LONDON Pavlowa does, refined down to almost its pure elemental terms, the 

e : sense of the co-operation of the fleshly body being restricted to the 
irreducible minimum. To what dazzling e.:!s this abstract art can 
be used is well seen in one of the “variations” in the “Pas d« 


Remarkable Tributes Paid by the Critics of the British Capital to the deux” that Paviowa gave us last night, where we had the illusion 


of watching the dartings of some gorgeous dragon-fily, a thing com 
Genius of Max Pauer. pact of nothing but disembodied swiftness and iridescence. In its 
way it was the most astounding thing Pavlowa did. But pure ab- 
straction of this kind is as rare and difficult a thing in dancing as 
“ n music; in both arts there must generally be some hint of outer 
lowing press notices pertaining to Max Pauer’s scenen,’ yet both were played with perfect insight and the au things and of emotions lived through. It is these hints, almost im- 















































The fo 
London recital are quite exceptional, not only because of mere that is to be found only in the work of a gree os perceptible in their reticence, that makes Mozart’s music at times 
their extraordinary laudatory character but because of tec 3 a ies a = i comphonty cemented that Herr ‘so inexpressibly sweet and pathetic, and that gives its tenderness 
7 s splendid executive ability is always subservient to the claims to some of Pavlowa’s dancing. Her triumph in external suggestion 
their remarkable unanimity: of interpretation, and even in the most exuberant moments of the was in “The Passing of the Swan”—a miracle of delicate realism 
‘ ecens >of thon sts whom it would seem Brahms there was none of the rhetorical effect that too often ac- in a subject where realism expressed through human tissues would. 
t to criticise, eve in the improbab’e event of his companies a highly developed technic The intimate feeling of the one would have thought, have been impossible It was possible 
ng anything wrong. It may possibly be that somewhere or *Kinderscenen” was realized with an entire absence of the exag- last night only because Pavlowa’s body is like a fine violin, re 
‘ there is a weak joint, but, if there be, he has S¢fatious im which most pianists seem to think it necessary to in sponsive to the tiniest vibration of feeling. Pathos in dancing could 
revealed its existence at any of the three concerts dulge, and the performance was perhaps the most delightful feature surely go no further than this. It was in the C sharp minor waltz 
give n London during the present year, On the of a recital that can be praised without reservation.—London Daily of Chopin, however, that she most effectually made the music, tenu 
g that has done has been done 80 News, December 5, 1911. ous as it is, seem a merely coarsened reflection of herself. Here 
that it to express one’s admiration for him in one was amazed at the fidelity with which every nuance in the 
in t ficiently wart For Mr. Pauer is un Max Pauer played with manly force and splendidiy ciean technic rhythin, the color, or even the tonal intensity of the music had 
| o! yf t most nsummate artists, and one of the at his piano recital at Bechstein Hall last night. He had made uj its counterpart in the dancing. At one point, where the music fell 
. ny o ' i in the world of music at the present 4m unconventional and extremely exacting program. He lightly from a piano to a pianissimo, Pavlowa actually, by some incredible 
, inary power of arresting the attention carried off the burden on herculean shoulders and completely con and unanalyzable magic, gave the illusion of toning down her own 
: f holding them breathless, which is given only firmed the impression he made last summer, on returning alter a normal silence of motion to an even greater degree, as it were, ot 
f WW t 4 al at the Bechstein Hall last nig!t long absence to this the land of his birth, that he is a great pianist. 
tif lie sex in Friedmann Bach's organ It was good to see Mr. Pauer’s achievements last night met with 
slow vement in Brahms’ sonata in F th heartiest appreciation, for he began his concert in no con 
( genus ' Traumere in Schumann's ciliatory fashion with the transcription of an organ concerto (ID) 
. nfirmed whisperer was hushed minor) by W. F. Bach (J. S. Bach's eldest and greatest son), and . 
ghe enced It was playing of that with the young Brahms’ rough-hewn, granitic sonata in Ff sharp 
minor, op. 2, a work which usualiy sounds intolerably dreary. 
It is no exaggeration to say that there was grandeur in Mr 
Pauer’s wrestling with this stern music. He then proved his com 
mand over all varieties of lighter shades of .tone in Schumann’s 
Scenes of Childhood” and also played a gay Weber sonata (op. 
»4), the rondo of which was taken at a great , ace and at the same 
time with complete grip of every trait.—-London Daily Mail, Decem 
ber §, git 
Newman's Tribute to Anna Paviowa. 
On the occasion of Anna Pavlowa’s appearance at the 
Prince of Wales Theater, London, Ernest Newman, one 
of England's foremost music critics, had the following to 
say in the Birmingham Daily Post of December 5, 1911: 
Like everything that is unapproachably beautiful of its kind, 
Pavlowa’s art is cruel to whatever else comes within its orbit. She 
supported by « number of dancers so obviously first rate that 
had we not seen Pavlowa we should be all thanking Daniel Mayer 
for giving us the opportunity of watching them And then Paviowa 
comes on the stage, and we realize that the best of the others is 
only a Rubinstein or a Thalberg trying to bear up against a Liszt. 
“The whole man thinks,”’ said George Henry Lewes The secret 
of Pavlowa’s predominance seems to be that the whole personality 
dances, and nature has evidently taken the utmost pains to make 
Paviowa’s personality multiplex and perfect for the special ends : 
for which it has been designed We can easily see the truth of this 
by imagining even the most beautiful face among the other dancers 
substituted for hers Her dancing might remain externally the 
same, yet something of the charm and the suggestive mystery ot 
it would be gone. For Pavlowa's face, like the rest of her, is an 
MAX PAUER enigma that she probably does not comprehend herself. Who can 
say whether that fascinating but baffling expression comes from ex 
. sreme simplicity or extreme subtlety of soul? One can think ot 
. — “pe senare : : ly be achieved by a nothing quite so eloquent, yet so elusive and indefinable, since 
gth, dota lar and mental, playing in the smile of the Mona Lisa The changing lights and contours of 
t t - perfectly balance ae rest nes This won Paviowa’s eyes and mouth are always one with her limbs and her Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 
tender Gelcacy wa ade all the e striking by its con hands She is the complete dancer; in fact, a dancing soul where PAVLOWA 
he lendid eadth and rility which characterized two the others are only dancing bodies. How fully this is so was evi P : ie 
‘ ces of other vot { the works which we have named dent from the curious aspect the music took on relatively to the » 
wen nasa a Indeed, playing so rich in all the dancing when she was there and when sie gave place to the others. moiselessness. There seems nothing, in fact, that her art cannot 
v , . si ery rarely our good fortune With the best of these one always felt that it was the music that express. One happy instance of the way she correlates the music } 
‘ Daily I December 5, 191! had been written first and that was now being translated into bodily and her movements so perfectly that the two seem only the obverse 
movement; and good us it all was, the derived version had some- and the reverse of the same thing was seen in her treatment of the | 
I gave recital at the sar hall (Bechstein) in thing of the infelicity of even the best translation from another pizzicato movement from Delibes’ ballet, “Sylvia,” which was in \z 
pianist P juite impossible to tongue. With Pavlowa one had the extraordinary sensation that terpolated into the “Coppelia.” Anything more piquant and at the 
I t technic is superb, that the dancing was the original medium cf expression, and the music same time more lovely than her tio-toe patting in the string pizzi re) 
lute com every tonal shade, from a glorious even such music as a Chopin waltz—the translation. Her consun cato sections and the sudden transition to a suaver style when the 
‘ x tely delicate pianissimo mate art, indeed, seems to rob music of the quality that we thought melody passed to the flute and the clarinet could hardly be imagined. 
ca telligence really conveys was its greatest glory-—the lovely bodiless play of tones and rhythms We shall all do well to see her again and again, for ‘his genera 
rs, It is true that he has all and colors that have no counterpart in grosser nature. When the tion is not likely to provide us with her equal. i 
gil more well In his playing there is that others dance, it is they who seem to be rendering the immateria Only a word of general praise can be found for the other danc- H 
at cur « nal magnetism which grips into the material; when Pavlowa dances, she refines movement and ing—-it was full of variety and fascination—and for the excellent i 
that the pianist takes his seat gesture so far down to their pure essence that it is the music that playing of a small orchestra under Theodore Spier. 
We i tior entering in detail into seems in comparison slow and heavy with the burden of mere 
fl Rac r concerto in D minor, crude matter in it. The thing would be unbelievable had not on : 
Fs : S« ann's “Kinderscenen” and seen it Lewe Pupil Scores Again: / 
f t \ lly not a passage in one of The secret of the charm that dancing has for us seems to be ; 
\b ‘ t st tence which one indeed, that it abstracts the grossness from the world, and espe he recent singing in Leipsic of Frau Grete Jolles, a 
t t wise than M Pauer played cially trom the human body, and gives us the delightful sense of pupil of Richard Lowe, of Berlin, elicited the following 
wa aying of a man with the technic of a harmonious motion with the minimum of matter to be moved. Could criticisms: ' 
t f true artist, and more than this we analyze our feelings down to their fundamentals, we should ; 
I n G December 1git probably find that our joy in fine dancing was one in nature with A sympathetic impression was made by Grete Jolles’ well trained, 
the ecstatic swoon of the mystic, or the rapture of the philosoph well sounding alto voice, with its voluminous high notes and also 
Pa as Sy . elf sition among the who discovers some simple formula that sums up and explains a by her interpretation, which was full of deep feeling.—Leipsic 
f an ecital at t Bechstein Hall whole wilderness of apparently unrelated facts. The Pythagorean Tageblatt. 
er st thene tation. He is an artist of strong doctrine that everything in the universe depended on and was the 
is reflect a style that is singularly individual mere objectivation of numbers is a product of the same mental F Toll A . : | 
Ve n up in a word as being pre-eminently a manly mood, Nature, as we all know, leves to work, and apparently ‘ rau Jolles sang songs by Liszt, Brahms, Strauss and Wolf with 
We | arely heard su a rich, full-blooded perform spires to work, along lines of symmetry and balance; we see it, for and grace. She possesses a beautiful voice, which pleases / 
. e ga the sonata in F sharp minor. In example, in the patterns she draws on frosty glass, in the rational age one more the oftener one hears it. Her delivery revealed i 
TP indersnene: showed himself in a tenderer and coherence of crystals, and in the wonderful designs she traces ip intelligence and education.—Leipsic Zeitung. 
ent Y in a We sonata he was as brilliant and dash- mica. And whenever we get an art that seems to resolve life, as i 
ce , t 1 desire London Daily Graphic. December 5 it were, into the play of atoms and forces dancing symmetrically : , ~ 
bout a center, we get a strange satisfaction that, td Rola: paetnn In Tschaikowsky’s songs Grete Jolles was at her best. The warm : 
from the sense that we are being given the philosophical reason nia velen of the artist, whose offerings show serious } 
M I - gram at e Rechstein Ha t night could not of things without any admixture of the gross matter in which rea- beg eyterapeben Pan Bret, but os the —s wore on it sounded ' 
ee > edanti show the pianist’s remarkable gifts and, son. in the real world, has to incarnate itself before it can find even softer and more voluminous.—Leipsic Neueste Nachrichten. ; 
- was, he was never at a loss in suiting bis style to being and expression The supreme type of this kind of art is to f 
. ting requirements No stronger contrast probably exists be had in certain music of Mo "s, ne i i 
an tt between the turgid complexities of Brahms’ sonata in | contact with the mevaeea of ~ age ae uke oe ca _ wet oye se Sigrses: og omciaeet Ca | 
sharp minor and the pellucid simplicity of Schumann's “Kinder simple and entrancingly lucid. Dancing is, also, surely, an sate — * nr re. I heard her ng very tastefully an aria and 
s, * y. also some lieder by Stradella.—Berlin Tagebiatt. t 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 


OUIS 


stein. Miss Pierson’s pleasing soprano voice 1s at its best 
in choir work and she is to te congratulated on having 
obtained a position with Mr. Epstein, whose masterly 
handling of the organ is too well known to require any 


further praise AMELIE GOLDSMITH 


Giuseppe Fabbrini, Neapolitan Pianist. 
he following are excerpts from the press on Giuseppe 
Fabbrini’s suecess with the Minneapolis Symphony Or 


chestra on December 10 


Giuseppe Fabbrini 1 recent acquisition to Minneayolis’ musi 
circles and a pianist who betrays in every bar his fiery Latin tem 
perament, was the sol t and played Rubinstein’s 1) minor concerto 
lust why Fabbrini should choose a work of the moody Russian 

irtuoso, when witl Neapolitan ardor he would be particular! 
at home in the works of the modern Italians, was a little pernlex 
ing The first movement and portions of the moderato assai, whic 














we abl bes brilliant arpeggios, ¢ jually 
nt scales, equally ga xceato and | gi and smooth chrp 
tic thirds and sixth togeth wit 4 coaxing singing tone in the 
passages The audience received Fabbrini most favorably ant 
ved as an enco » scherzo by his teacher, Martucci, abound 
i Miuneapolis | nal 
The at of th ft on was Giuseppe Fabbrini, the new piano 
principal of the Minneapolis Schoo f Music and Dramatic Art 
Fabbrini is one of the cleanest technicians at the instrument that 
we have d nidst for some time He plays with scholarly 
ecisi ! with good i { solid Each movement of 
e brilliant concerto was greeted with applause At the close, the 
soloist As eatedly recalled and resconded wit pyrotechr.! 
che t M artuce Minnea Progress 
If the soloist f the program, Mr Fabbrini, can prove his re 
urkable ability to execute and make living some of the Beethove 
Mendelssoht r Cho oncertos as did the pitifully thin ma 
: f Rubinstein’s f oncert 4 encore of a Scherzo 
I Martu will be a most we € valuable addition 
honorable plony f Minneapolis pianists Although Fabbri 
got vastly r votes than the lconine Rubinstein him 
self could hay lone and disproved the axiom that “Something can 
not he le f t et ¢ xecomplished a pianist 
could hardly make enough to repay the ibor of its preparati 
M ean News 


MUSIC IN LOUISVILLE: 
Loursvilt Ky., December 22, tor 
The third appearance of Pepito Arriola in Louisville at 
tracted a select audience to Macauley’s Theater on Tues 
ay afternoon, to hear the youthful prodigy in a program 
ranging from Beethoven to Liszt, which he played with 
all the comprehensive power which has made him one af 


the wonders of the musical world 


nere 
The Louisville Quintet Club gave its third concert of 
the present season Tuesday mht in the Women’s Club to 
the largest audience which has yet attended. Constant 


practice has given these musicians a wnity and compact- 
ness of tone which enhances their work materially. The 
so called “Mozartian” string quartet by Haydn; Beetho- 
ven’s quartet, op. 112; Hugo Wolf's “Italian Serenade,” 
and Saint-Saéns’ piano quintet comprised the program, 
which was performed in a finished manner. Mrs. J. E. 


Whitney, Mrs. Alinde Rudolf, Karl Schmidt, Victor Ru- 














doli and Charles Letzler deserve the highest praise, not 
only for their admirable performance of these difficult 
numbers, but for having maintained the Quintet Club 
through six years of successful achievement. On Sunday 
afternoon the Louisville Choral Club, directed by Clement 
Stapleford, sang Beethoven's great Mass in C at the 
Warren Memorial Church. This is an assemb!y of trained 
solo voices, and the inspired harmonies of this incompara- 
ble work were delivered with an appreciation and under- 
standing which deeply impressed the large congregation. 
The soloists were Elsie Hedden, Mrs. L. D. Robbins, 
No.le Mitchell and P. J. Schlicht. Carl Shackleton, at 
the organ, supported the voices with taste and sympathy. 
nner 

The usu.l Christmas performance of “The Messiah” 
was given by the Musical Club at the Methodist Temple 
on Friday evening, December 22, with a chorus of about 
150, under the direction of Anthony Molengraft, with Mrs 
Molengraft at the organ. The ensemble numbers reflected 
much credit upon Mr. Molengraft's training and were 
thoroughly pleasing. The soprano role was sung by Jessie 
Broaddus Stone, whose unfortunate illness prevented her 
from quite fin'shing her portion of the performance  Vir- 
ginia Shafer's beautiful contralto voice was heard in the 
solos, “Ele Was Despised,” “Oh, Thou, That Tellest” and 
“He Shall Feed His Flock.” Edw.rd Hill, te tenor, 
has recenily returned from study with Arthur Fagge, in 
London, and his interpretation of the solos and recitatives 
allotted to that voice were eminently satisfactory. Arthur 
Middleton, of Chicago, was the only imported singer. His 
powerful and resonant bass voice responded easily to 
every demand, and his singing was characterized by su- 
perb freedom and vitality. He is one of Louisville's 
favorite artists, having appeared at the May Festivals here, 
and he re-established himself in the hearts of his hearers 
by his noble and impressive singing of the exacting solos 
in Handel's masterpiece. K. W D 





MUSHKOGEE MUSIC. 
Musxocer, Okla, December 16. 1911 

Gertrude Wakefield Hassler, the vocalist who is assist- 
1g Charles Wakefield Cadman this season in his “Amer- 
ican Indian Music-Talk,” delighted her audiences here 
during a recent Southern tour. Her voice is a rich mezzo- 
contralto of considerable range and power, and js we'l 
adapted to the moods and whims of the singer, who so 
exquisitely portrays the Indian in his various moods an‘ 
temperament. Miss Hassler is doing most creditable con- 
‘ert and church work 

nner 

Che last program of the Ladies’ Saturday Music Club 
was a splendid one, led by Mrs. Livingston and presided 
over by the second vice president, Francis Marion 
Davis. The following members took part: Lelah Frances 
Manson, Gladys Beall-Way, Mrs. W. F. Wylde, Mrs. 
Beard, and Marie Anderson. The composers represented 
were Cadman, Spross, German, Chopin, D’Albert and 
Needham, 

ere 

Helen Renstrom, Oklahoma City’s charming young 
singer, has been filling a series of engagements in this 
sity. Her voice is a most promising one. 

neRre*e 

The series of concerts recently given in the South bs 
Charles Wakefield Cadman were so well and enthusias- 
tically received that he has been prevailed upon to make 
a second tour of Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Florida during January and February. 

nme, 

The Society Minstrels, for the benefit of the Muskogee 
Commercial Club, was an event of the past week and en- 
joyed by packed houses at both performances. 

nane 

The State loses a valuable pianist and professional ac- 
companist as well as the most charming woman in the re- 
noval of Mrs. W. C. Newland, of Oklahoma City, to 
New York City. She was a member of the Ladies’ Music 
Club, and the Piano Club, and also State chairman of the 
music committee of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 

RRR 

Lottie Lee Henderson, a pianist of ability, is located in 
Tulsa, thus adding another star to the galaxy of mu- 
sicians in that fair city. She is a member of the 
Ilyechka Club of that place. . tee 





As It Is Told—They were waiting for dinner and the 
virtuoso, who was to play afterward at the musicale, was 
whiling away the time at the piano. “How would you like 
a sonata before dinner?” he asked. “Hardly,” returned 
the host, “I had four on the way home.”—Boston Tran- 
script 

“Doesn't music uplift you?” 

“Yes. When the girl in the next apartment begins to 
practice, I always take the elevator to the roof.” 
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In announcing that lam prepared to give 
dates for the tour of this Artist, it is not 
| necessary to make any further statements 
| regarding him, his position as the greatest 
| living Violinist being acknowledged. 
| 
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Brilliant Nordica Reception, 
int assemblage of persons distinguished in social 


as entertained in the ballroom of the 


‘ 


t. Regis Hotel, New York, on Thursday afternoon, by 
George W. Young (Madame Nordica), the occasion 

1 reception in honor of Baron and Baroness Je 
Madame Nordica’s intention to 
eption in her own home, 8 West Ninth street, 


London it was 


it owing t he form of the entertainment a much larger 
place was required The guests were seated around the 
ides of the room, the various numbers on the program 
g ven in the center [hese consisted of dances, hu- 


1 


u ngs, piano solos and songs by a negro quartet. 
and refreshments were served. Madame Nordica was 
ed in blue and purple chiffon and wore a 

ip with a black aigrette 
e guests were Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, Mr. 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs, Roche, Mrs. Prescott 
Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Govin, Mr. and Mrs. James B, Duke, Mrs. Her- 
QOelrichs, Lota Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. 
i Cottenet, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harkness 
ie de Wolfe, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Witherbee, 
trate Peter T. Barlow, S. L. M. Barlow, Mr and 
Marjorie Curtis, Dorothy Tay- 


Charles M. Oels 





es Glaenzer, Ethel Barrymore, Margaret Illington, 
Lawrence Keene, Mrs. Newlin Hooper, Miss De 

Forest, Mr d Mrs. Oscar Richard, John E. ¢ owdin, F. 
fownsend Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Jules Bache, Mr. and 
irs. Elbert H. Gary, Harry S. Black, Mr. and Mrs, Fred- 
rick | | i lumenberg, Mrs. John G. A. Leishman, 
Countess de Gontaut-Biron, Mr. and Mrs. Theron Pierce, 


ind Mrs, Archer M. Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
n DD. Guthrie, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Perry and Mr. and Mrs. E. De Clifford 


Haile Song Recitals. 


The first of the two ng recitals by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fugen Ha vill be given on Tuesday, January 9, at 3 
p. m., in R ford Hall, so East Forty-first street, New 
y } t re available at Luckhardt & Belder, 10 

Seventeen rect. The program, composed entirely 

Mr r ngs follows: “Abschied von der 
Geliebten Unendliche Liebe,” Zeilung der Erde,” 

Abendli Frage wu Antwort,” “Schoen Roeslein,” 

Mailaunet Soldaten Rommen,” Kleines Bachlein,” 
Waldei mkeit “Ade, mein Schatz,” “Die Kirze,” 

chen Steht ein Haselstrauch,” “Ein 
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Freund ging nach Amerika,” “Im letzten Haus,” “Wenn 
deine Lieben von div gehn,” “Meine Seele,” “Weiknachts- 
lied,” “Stilles Glick,” “Gautschela” (Swabian cradle song), 
“Christabend.’ 





Tomaso Egani to Return. 

lomaso Egani, the American tenor, must be numbered 
among those who have met with great success with the 
British public. Mr. Egan 
will shortly return to 
the United States to fill 
a series of concert en- 
gagements in the Middle 
West, after which he 
again will return to Eu- 
rope for a number of 
guest performances in 
Germany in the Wag- 
neri.n music dramas. 
While touring in Ireland 
last spring with his own 
concert company, Mr. 
Egani was engaged by 
the management of the 
Italian Grand Opera 
Company, then touring 
Ireland and the English 
Provinces, for a_ series 
of special performances. 
His success with the 
public was so great that he was engaged for the remainder 
of the season as leading tenor. Mr. Egani has been sing- 
ing in Italy for the last three seasons in all the leading 
tenor roles of Italian operas. 





Photograph by the Dover Street 
Studios, Ltd., London, 
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Carrie Hirschman Plays in Newark. 
Carrie Hirschman, a gifted pianist who has appeared 
successfully in many cities of this country, played in New- 


ark, N. J., last month. The critic of the Newark Evening 


News, in the issue of December 16, wrote as follows about 
Miss Hirschman’s art: 

\ pianist of sterling worth is Carrie Hirschman, whose perform 
ances of the Schulz-Evler arabesque on Johann Strauss’ “Blue Dan- 
the” waltz, Liadoff’s “Music Box,” Leschetizky’s transcription for 
the left hand of the sextet from “Lucia” and Liszt’s twelfth Hun 
garian rhapsody were so well liked that repeated recalls induced her 
ta play Poldini’s “March Mignon” and Joseffy’s “At the Spring.” 
Her technical equipment is such that she disposes easily of formid 
ible difficulties and in the Liszt rhapsody she summoned stirring 
dyramic power to her work, while vitalizing her performance by 


charging it with fiery spirit 
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Cendensed Opera. 
{From the London Daily Mail, December 9.} 

A remarkable dispute about the public performances of 
a well known tenor came before Justice A. T. Law- 
rence and a special jury yesterday. Philip Brozel, 
the tenor in question, sued Joseph Beecham, carrying 
on business as the Thomas Beecham Opera Company, for 
damages for breach of contract and wrongful dismissal. 
The defense justified the action of the defendant com- 
pany. 

F. E. Smith, K.C. who opened the case, said that 
Mr. Brozel is a man of great distinction in his profes- 
sion. The defendants had thought it necessary to justify 
their dismissal of him on the ground of professional in- 
efficiency. 

Spencer Brewer, K.C. for the defendants, said 
that the word was “unsatisfactory,” not “inefficient.” 

Mr. Smith then went on to tell how, in 1910, an agree- 
ment was entered into by the Beecham Company to pro- 
duce a “potted opera” at the Palladium. There was to be 
a repertory of five operas. Mr. Brozel signed a contract 
to sing during a twelve weeks’ run. His salary was to 
be £70 a week. 

Mr. Brozel’s first appearance was in “Tannhauser,” 
counsel's story went on. Thomas Beecham conducted, 
and was presented with a laurel wreath at the close of 
the performance. He was so pleased with the success of 
the performance that he came and complimented Mr. 
Brozel in his dressing-room. 

Mr. Smith then described how the management of the 
Palladium made a complaint to the Beecham Company 
about Mr. Brozel’s singing. The real trouble, said Mr. 
Smith, was another matter, and Mr. Brozel was made a 
cat’s-paw. 

Afterward Mr. Brozel received a letter terminating his 
engagement on the ground that his singing was unsatis- 
factory. Counsel said the real cause was a quarrel be- 
tween the Palladium and the opera company. 

Mr. Brozel, in his evidence, said his voice was suited 
to any building. The larger, the better. 

Possible of sounding in any part of any building ?— 
Yes. I wish you would give me an opportunity of sing- 
ing now. (Laughter.) 

Could you have sung your evidence better? (Laugh- 
ter.)—A thousand times. I would much prefer it. 
(Laughter. ) 

Other witnesses were called, among them Charles 
Manners, who said he had always looked upon Mr. Brozel 
as one of the greatest operatic singers, with Joseph 
O'Mara and John Coates. 

The hearing was adjourned. 





Lawson Accepts New Position. 

Dr. Franklin Lawson, the tenor who has held the solo 
position of many prominent New York churches, includ- 
ing two years at the Brick Presbyterian, two years at St 
Bartholomew's P. E. Church, and six years at the South 
Reformed Church, which has recently moved from Thir- 
ty-eighth street and Madison avenue to Eighty-fifth street 
and Park avenue, has accepted a position at St. James 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Lawson is also well known through his Musicolony, 
concerning which the New York Evening Post of Decem- 
ber 23 said: 

Dr. Lawson has had an idea for several years, which a little 
over a year ago he proceeded to carry out, and which has now 
passed the trial period and is pronounced by those who know to 
be a success. For many years it has been said that there was not 
enough co-operation among musical people, and that only jealousy 
and harsh criticism prevailed among them. Most professions get 
together and not only try to perfect the individual, but also strive 
to raise the standard of the profession itself. Dr. Lawson has 
conceived the idea of bringing musical people together during the 
summer months, where matters of importance may be ciscussed, 
new works and artists heard, new plans formulated, friendships 
made and acquaintances formed, by means of which the ambitious 
and worthy will be able to get into touch with those of influence. 
The place which Dr. Lawson has purchased for the purpose is an 
ideally located estate of nearly four hundred acres on the south 
shore of Rhode Island, just east of the renowned Watch Hill. He 
has given it the unique name of “Musicolony.” Here members 
may own their own little inexpensive bungalows, have an ideal place 
for recreation and rest, and spend a truly profitable summer vaca 
tion. The plan is to have it a summer music center, with all ad 
vantages for the mental and physical upbuilding of musicians and 
music loving people. 





Why Brother Got Angry. 

When the elder brother of the Prodigal Son came near 
his father’s house, he heard, according to the Authorized 
Version, “music and dancing.” Dr. Rendel Harris, in an 
address at Westminster College, Cambridge, says that the 
word for music in the original is “symphony,” and that 
symphony means the bagpipes. Wycliffe’s version gives 
the word symphony, but no other translator has done so 
Wycliffe also says that he heard “symphony and a crowd.” 
Now, crowd is the Welsh crwth or harp. In view of the 
two instruments, Dr. Harris says that the elder brother 
had some justification for getting angry.—Christian 
World. 
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MUSICAL OREGON, 
Poktianp, Ore., Décember 23, 1911. 
Locai music lovers turned cut in large numbers on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 17, to hear the second concert 
of the new Portland Symphony Orchestra. All the news- 
papers praised the concert and the conductor, Carl Den- 
ton. The audience enjoyed the heavy works as well as 
the light ones. This organization of fifty-seven men is 
meeting with much success. Among the comipositions on 
the program were Beethoven's “Leonore” overture No. 3 
Schumann’s first symphony, op. 38; Meyer-Helmund’s 
“Rococo” serenade and works by Gounod, Drigo and 
Wagner. 
Rane 
The Pacific University Glee Club and Orchestra, of 
Forest Grove, Ore., appeared in the White Temple, De 
cember 15. Frank Thomas Chapman directed the con- 
cert. 
RRR 
A very enjoyable concert was given in the Masonic 
remple, December 19, by the Apollo Club, Portland's big 
male chorus. The club, under the able direction of 
William H. Boyer, is doing good work and the concerts 
are always looked forward to_with much pleasure. The 
program, which brought out the club’s many merits, in 
cluded Allison's “On Board the Derelict,” Filke’s 
“Spring Night,” Liebe’s “Charm of the Night,” Dudley 
juck’s “Good Night,” the “Dattlke Hymn of the Monks,” 
and other numbers. Three selections were sung a ca- 
pella. Louise Brehany, soprano, of San Francisco, was 
the soloist, and offered six pleasing songs. Edgar E 
Coursen and William C. McCulloch were at the piano 
2ene,e 
Last Wednesday evening the University of Oregon Glee 
Club, of Eugene, gave its sixteenth annual concert in the 
Heilig Theater. Melvin Ogden and R. Burns Powell were 
the directors 
2neRee,e 
Two meritorious concerts were given by the Mountain 
Ash Male Choir, T. Glyndwr Richards, director, in the 
Bungalow Theater, December 11 and 12. Wales, Great 
Britain, is the home of the choir 
ree 
Vladimir de Pachmann, the noted pianist, will favor 
this city with a recital on January § 
Joun R. OaTMAN 


Bispham on Singing in English. 

“An entertaining and instructive lecture as wel! as a 
delightful concert,” is the way in which several Western 
critics have characterized David Bispham’s song recital 
appearances. On the Pacific Coast, where the baritone 
has been heard of late, he has established himself as a 
favorite more firmly than ever. 

“In his enthusiasm in preaching the gospel of songs in 
English the singer was rather didactic, to be sure,” re- 
marked one critic, “but he tempered this spirit with wit 
and occasional moments of fun. He gave an illustration 
of the possibilities of the English language as a medium 
for expression in singing and speaking that must be an 
inspiration to all who heard him.” 

In expressing his views on his favorite theme, Mr. 
Bispham is quoted as saying: “A man who sings in any 
but the language of his audience delivers only half his 
message. I am making an effort to show the folly of giv- 
ing recitals in foreign languages, by singing my programs 
all in English. I am not doing this because I am a m's- 
sionary or anything of the kind. I am doing it because 
to me it is the right and natural thing to do. I do not 
care a baubee about traditions or the pooh-pooh of the 
near artistic; and it needed a person with such an attitude 
to begin the work of singing English programs to Eng- 
lish-speaking audiences.” 





Second Lamson Recital. 

Tuesday evening, January 9, Gardner Lamson, the Wag- 
nerian interpreter and lieder singer, will give the second 
of the series of three recitals at Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York. Mr. Lamson was one of the best known concert, 
oratorio and recital baritones a number of years ago. He 
subsequently went to Europe and became a member of the 
forces of many of the opera houses in Germany, where he 
won fame in Wagnerian roles and as an interpreter of 
song. 

Following is Mr. Lamson’s program for the next re 
cital : 


Der Wanderer ... Schubert 
An die Musik... Schubert 
Omnipotence ... Schubert 
Si tra i Ceppi (Berenice) ; Handel 
Prologue to Pagliacci Leoncavallo 
Eight Hungarian Gypsy Songs... .«...Brahms 
Seene from The Flying Dutchman, First Act . +. «Wagner 
SE GEE once cd cece vescecsstoescecs jaca eigenen .. -English 
Tom Bowling .......... itesdeunets ..+ English 
Fan Fitzger’l ..........- Kebdedaddevinrovutbetdecberecces -++Irish 


Elsa Marshall, a Successful Artist vard, Chicago. It was a program of some twenty songs 
of varied character, English, French and German, arid 
representative composers, which elicited complete satisfac 
tion. Elsie dé Voe-Boyce played the accompaniments very 


Elsa Marshall, the Cintirinati soprano, is a favorite con- 
cért singer and is in demand especially as assistitig artist 


artistically. 

On December 1 she was the soloist of the Cincirnati 
Mozart Club, and it is said that the people are still talk 
ing of her splendid success, as she was int fine voice and 
the audience was most résporisive 

December 14 saw Miss Marshall again ini Chicago, sing 
ing at the Madrigal Club conceft, arid her warm reception 
there, before a critical audierice, miostly strangers to het, 
was most gratifying. Mr. Clippenget, the conductor, was 
more and more delighted with her work as the evening 
advanced, and eve said he had never heard so fine a 
reading of Wolf's “Verborgenheit.”. As an encore, Lita 
Lehmann’s charming “Cuckoo” delighted all. The flowérs 
presented to her that evening after every group of sorigs 
were lovely 

Besides al! this, she has sting at the Womari’s Musical 
Club and at the Cecilian Club of Cirncinriati, and will sing 
on January 2 at the Matinee Musical Club, arid agaiti 
later, in March, at one of that club’s big open meetings 
January 24 she will sing with the Cincinriati Symphony 
Orchestra in Hamilton, Ohio, 

Following are several press notices 





Elsa Marshall, the soloist of the evening, sang in | sual art 
ing manner Interpretatively, she was at her best 1 the wotiderf 
*Verborgenheit,” an im the ttle ballad by MacDermid Cine 
nati Post, December 4, tot 

The soloist was Miss Marsha who is quickly rising it et 
fession Her voice is a beautiful sopr f good volume, which 
she uses with taste and consequent effect Though her aria from 
“Ernani” was well done, she was more in her sphere in the tw 
groups, especially in the English The German group was mosi 

tistically done, especially Wolf's Verborgenheit” and Von det 
Stucken’s “Falli, Falla.” The entire English group was beautifully 
lone, her interpretations being most delightful.—-Cincinnati Er 

tire Decembe 

Flsa Marshall, soprano, wl contributed three ¢ ps of soner 

s a pleasant voice and sang with understanding Chicago Evening 





Post, December 15, tor! 





The Mozart ¢ b concert won a higher interest by the co era 
tion of Elsa Marshall The 3 ne artist beautiful voice, we 
ained and of lyric timbre. She does not lack temperament and 
hears in all she sings he warmth ar fecling The ccess of 
Beg th singer increased with each new song | t we cm r 
ek. Gee . 1s ynded w in ¢ c. Many flowers were te 
Ps a ot a ES dae q ie j a 
lered he { t ti | P e, D t 

ELSA MARSHALI As soloist of the evening appeared th sno, Elsa, Ma 
who had a brilliant success, espe y Hugo Wolf Verborget 
with choral clubs. On November 11 she gave a recital 4.i¢ wfogart’s “Veilchen” and MacDer The Song that My 


for Mr. and Mrs. Norman W. Harris, of Drexel Bowe Heart Is Singing.”—Cincinnati Vo'ksblatt, December 3, 10 
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Leirsic, December 14, 1911. 

The ninth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur Nikisch 
served to introduce, for the very first performance any- 
where, the manuscript, “Overtiire zu einem Schauspiel,” 
op. 4, by the thirteen year old Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
of Vienna. The complete program consisted of the 
“Euryanthe” overture, the “Judith Siegesled,” by H. van 
Eyken, sung ty ona Durigo; the Korngold over- 
ture, the four Strauss songs with piano (Nikisch), “Ruhe, 
“All mein Gedanken,” “Freundliche Vision,” 
tke Brahms fourth symphony. The 


meine Seele,” 
and *Winterliebe” ; 
Korngold overture pl-ys for thirteen minutes in heavy 
modern scoring of great tonal brilliancy and polish. The 
present state of the koy’s uncommon genius manifests 
itself in occasional rare touches, rather than in the main 
character of the musical dialect employed. Thus one would 
have to classify this work as often related to the Richard 


Strauss type of phrase building, and it has tie occasional 





LATEST STRAUSS CARICATURE, 


ecstatic lyric content of nearly every Strauss composi 
tion. Though these general features are perfectly easy of 
identification, the overture is none the less a remarkabk 
example of beauti/ul music, written in steady inspiration 
and perfect sequence. The boy composed the work last 
summer while on vecation. He composed three or four 
pages of the full score daily, writing with lead pencil in 
free discourse, entirely without the use of sketches. His 
original score was the one used during the copying of the 
orchestral parts, and the work will probably be engraved 
from the same. Among characteristics that one observes 
at a first hearine are the strange throbbing cffect pro- 
duced by some mordant or short trill of the muted vio- 
lins. The horns come into heavy modern operatic sigh- 
ing to harp accompaniment, and the interrupted throbbing 
resumes over muffled horn in beautiful slow song. After 


some kind of proclamation over the whole orchestra, the 
Strauss relation first becomes strongly apparent in the 
large episode directly ensuing. There is further a very 
beautiful piece in modern operatic spirit, played quietly 
by clarinet, then soon reinforced by the entire orchestra 

short, broad waltz in full dance manner is introduced 
and still later repeated. There is a great deal of the 
Richard Strauss spirit again ‘until near the close, where 
the horns blow in other character and splendid effect 
There was much applause at the public rehearsal, and 
upon Nikisch’s indication the youthful composer bowed 
repeatedly from the high directors’ box at the rear of the 
hall, As for the rest of the program, Nikisch gave a 
great reading of the Brahms symphony. The singer 
pleased immensely with a beautiful voice end fine art. 

nere 

The above public rehearsal having been held at 10:30 
o'clock on Wedne sday morning, December 13, the Ge- 
wandhaus directory issued about one hundred invitrtions 
to the chamber music hall, where at 6:30 on the same 
evening Erich Korngold played for an hour from his 
own compositions. Except for one movement of the 
piano score of his older piano trio, op. 1, the compositions 
here plaved were for piand solo All the works were 
played without notes. After being introduced by Arthur 
Nikisch, the hoy began with the movement from the piano 
trio, and followed with the sonata, op, 2, concluding, with 
three of his “Marchenbilder” (fairy pictures). The 
progress from the piano trio to the sonata was very 
marked, with frequent strange harmonic effects in going 
by. For the composing of these works the boy had also 


LEIPSIC (f/ 


employed the dominating musical dialect of his time, and 
that the poorer dialect of phrase building, modeled after 
the operas and symphonic poems, rather than after the 
better rhythmic and canonic type of Beethoven and the 
rest of the classics. However unlucky may have been the 
choice, one must never forget that the boy still repre- 
sents an individuality of the highest rank, which is still 
more abundantly shown in the rare freedom of his fairy 
pictures. The proverbial wildness of youth is shown here 
in full bloom, and no musician is able to sit through a 
recital of these works without a feeling of being in the 
presence of a unique gift, still manifesting itself in rea- 
sonable health and order. 
mere 

The fourth Philharmonic concert was one by its own 
mixed chorus and the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Richard Hagel, of Braunschweig. Only two works 
were given and only the first heard for this report. These 
were the first act of Hans Pfitzner’s romantic opera, “Die 
Rose vom Liebesgarten,” and Karl Bleyle’s “Lernt 
Lachen” for solos, chorus and orchestra. Hans Pfitzner 
is one of the modern composers who has occasiona!ly 
written as “pure” cacophony as any one at all, and es- 
pecially in his mysterious “Arme Heinrich,” where in 
very slow tempos the discords sometimes grate to ple>se 
the most fastidious. On the other hand, Pfitzner is fully 
gifted for writing absolute music, as he has done in some 
orchestral pieces, and especially in a number of chamber 
music works, So is the present opera of the “Liehesgar- 
ten” written continually in-full melodic warmth, without 
neglecting to bring some highly individual and effective 
programistic writing for the orchestra. The excerpt 
here given was highly enjoyable entertainment in Ha- 
gel’s splendid conducting. 
fine baritone of Hans Spies, of Braunschweig, and the 
agreeable tenor of Gustav Borchers, of Leipsic. For the 
Bleyle composition, Herr Spies was again presented: 
the other voice was that of Frau Grimm Mittelmann, of 
the Leipsic Opera. 


The solo voices were the very 


-zeRr 
Teresa Carrefio participated in the fourth concert of 
the Bohemian String Quartet. The evening brought a 
Haydn C major quartet. op. 54, the new Taneieff G minor 
qiano quintet, op. 30, the Beethoven F major quartet, op. 
so. Both Carrefio and the quartet were finely disposed, 
all playing in superb balance and tonal purity with great 
verve. The Taneieff quintet may represent as good music 
as the distinguished Moscow theorist can write. In set- 
ting together his musical materials to play for forty-five 
minutes he has come near falling to rambling, and par- 
ticularly in the nineteen minutes’ adagio and allegro play 
constituting the first movement. The materials of the Ist 
movement came nearly to falling apart, too. The work 
has no purely Russian themes, thoueh occasional strains 
of Saga or some other old song spirit. The nearer musi- 
cal ancestor would be Mendelssohn, the slow movement 
and the finale both containing Mendelssohn music en- 
nobled, about like Brahms writing ennobled Mendelssohy 
for the slow movement of his F minor piano sonata The 
great practical value of the Taneieff quintet is in the un- 
usually brilliant playing opportunity which presents itself 
at every hand. The enthusiasm at the conclusion of this 
performance was at a high stage and the Bohemian’s 
modesty left Carrefio alone to answer for it. 
a 
Mischa Elman played in recital the Beethoven F major 
sonata, the Bruch G minor concerto, Bach chaconne and 
a half dozen solo pieces in his own and other arrange- 
ments, Perey B. Kahn assisted in the sonata and all the 
accompaniments, There was the usual good audience. 
the enthusiasm brought out numerous encores. and the 
critics were generally in unqualified praise of the recital. 
since that was about the only thing poss*ble under the 
cireumstonces, 
zee 
The violinist, Flora Field, played the Bruch concerto. 
No. 2, in D minor. the Sindine A minor suite, the Handel 
E maior sonata and four solo nieces, including the Wien- 
iawski A maior polonaise. Without earning cle-im to ex- 
treme gift, the voung artist is a highly accomplished vio- 
Knist of agreeable school and good musical attributes 
She presented the Bruch concerto in most of its great 
beauty end plaved still more brilliantly in the Sinding 
ete. 
zee 
The lest of the Kreutzer-Schmuller sonata evenings had 
the Bach E major for piano and violin, the Mozart EF 
fet (Kéchel, No. 481), Brahms D minor and Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” sonates. The nlaying was all accomplished in 
meenificent breedth and finest musical quality, up to the 
Beethoven. Schmuller then became indisposed and the 
concert was delayed fifteen minutes before he could pro- 
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ceed. Summarizing the work of the two artists, it Hamlin Scores Triumph at Debat. 
may be termed scholarly at all times, and as for Sch.nul Ciicks Stine “eens f the Philadelphia-Chicago 
ler, his playing often reveals intellectual qualities that Opera Company, recently made a triumphant debut in 
place his work alone among modern violinists. No vi “Natoma,” of which the Chicago press said 
linist can present Bach, Beethoven, Brahms or Reger eines: las al ith 
adagio in greater breadth than he, while nearly any of th EEE ae ORES OP vith suffk we 
violin literature lies close to his hand The Leipsic press to dominate the orchestra, save in its most st s 1 ents, b 
has come into the habit of writing in terms of unquali made the English text beautiful by ¢t f ‘ at 
fied approval of Kreutzer and Schmuller’s impressive mu ee “3 prone ' ree, 
sic making in all the classic and modern schools : oe a ya : ; : . : = 
nre cessary. O : s 
Violinist Vladislav Waghalter could be heard in the Chicago Daily 7 ine, Decem! 
Handel A major sonata with figured bass, and in the a 
Bach first sonata for violin alone Accompanist Walter . oa - ae ’ 0 : 
Meyer-Radon also played the Schumann = symphonic 0 ahead ‘one oo DA HE 
% etiiden. Waghalter is a player of very finished style, nunciation whict & made acert , et Gret sank 
J prompt, brisk temperament and fine school. The pianist " # beet ec ‘ ‘ . H 
; came near distinguishing himself by beautiful playing of | gs gpredin 2 : 
“4 some of the Schumann, but finally spoiled the whole effect one ok iis ‘ 2 ss 
by much hurry and unclear interpreting 
eee George Hamlin ha ' cers { s new as 
in the joint recital of violinist Margarethe Kolbe and - - i ay Reem. te oe ‘ haga 
soprano Kate Riedel, the violinist showed much more na ys " . y ts 2 : 
tive property tor concert appearance The singer was lierly fashi« 1 credit t t ser ce. gra ya 
musically well routined and careful in the decl. mation o impressive im song to y over vhichw f sed 
the texts, but her voice was of minimum volume and me — : , a ’ ue 
doubtful health The dozen lieder presented were by : rae 
Schubert, Schumann, Hugo Wolf, Reger, Strauss and George H ‘ el ‘ | 
Sigfrid Kare-Elert The latter composer's “Elternstol created an exce t ress His 1 sl} ! 
is the first of his songs to appear in concert here im 1 . ee sty 
cent seasons. It is highly lyric :nd probably usable as a aes . “tl a H " gol 
song not in heavy mood In the Corelli-Leonard “lI 
Follia” and Wieniawski “Faust” fantasies, Miss Kolbe George I ' It 
proved a very individual nature and abundantly music oo ; >be 6 
person. Her treatment of the violin is in good procedure a ‘ H 
if not yet attained to ved facility of the left s vbice ie “ 
hand. Nevertheless, her play:ng already affords genuin 
pleasure 
RRR 
For some years the Russian Conservatory and Unive 
sity students in Leipsic have had an organization to aid 
those in need of help. Recently there has been organize 
an international Verein of students. Both organizations ’ 

. give occasional mus:cal or mixed programs, followed by The World s Most Celebrated 
social feature The Russian Academic Verein’ No Orchestra Conductor and the 
vember program enlisted the singer Frau Dudolkewit 
Utz, pianist Lilli Asche, violinist Jan von Nivinsk: and 
cellist Ephraim Stuchewsky Russian composers repre LONDON SYMPHONY 
sented were Gretchaninow, Tcherepnin, Cm, Davidow 
Tschaikowsky and Kalinn’kow The Internationa! Stu 
dent Verein’s December “English Evening” enlisted pian 
ist Francis Quarry, soprano Elsa Alves, and a short Eng 
lish comedy was presented by Misses Lange, Duncan and 
Mr. Fitzgerald. Quarry played the Liszt third “Liebes Most Important and Artistic Musical Invasion Yet Known 
traum” and Schubert-Tausiq “Marschmilitar.” Miss , 

Alves sang Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower,” Foote’s Only 21 Days in America, April 8 to 28, 1912 
“I'm Wearin’ Awa’,” and Mrs. Beach's “Year's at the ; ® 
spring,” Tipton’s song is one of great intensity and } Sse a Maiesty. Kit . Quek. f Bowland _~ 
much lyric beauty, setting a poem by B. Martin Stanton special letter from Buckingham Palace, dated Nov 
nee Oh, 1911 
0 tt a adcagae 7 —— aammeth Gound-La Two Concerts in New York at Carnegie Mall 
terburg, accompanied by Composer Robert Gound, th Monday, April 8th, and Wednesday, April 10th 
$a had all needed qualities of voice and refined mu Prices: Parquet, $5.50; Dress Circle, $2.50; Hatcony, $1.50 
sicianship, finally falling short of very impressive results Boxes: First or Second Tier, $40.00 
through lack of intensity Besides ‘elections by Bach OPENING PROGRAM (Subject to Change) 
Schubert, Wolf and Brahms, she sang five lieder by Mecenentin sd “eameial : i iltiaaaii 
¢ Gound, the titles including “Meine Mutter hat’s gewollt,” Symphonic Poem, ‘Francesca da Rimini Iechaikowsky 
- . ” fm Symphony in C Minor, No. 1 , Brahms 
“Die Rose,” “Wanderschaft,” “Einsamer Pfeiffer” and Tone Poem, ‘‘Death and Transfixuration’’ Straucs 
“Schlagende Herzen Wit out coming to distinction Diagrams and blanks for advance subscription may 
these songs proved to be of commendable material in very be obtained by addressing Howarp Pew, 12] West 
good composing. As an exception, the last was decidedly 42d Street, New York 
under. the anence of _— — Ss, ev conced woes in One Concert in BOSTON 
the pirno writing and ‘in the general musical chara ter At Symphony Hall, Tuesday, April 9th 
Evezne E. Simpson 
1 One Concert In PHILADELPHIA 
E Seventy Years Old. At Metropolitan Opera House, Wed., April 10th 
4 The daughter of Louis Viardot and Pauline Viardot roug t ‘ I Pest, Ds et One Concert in BALTIMORE 
y Garcia (names renowned in art and song), niece of Bio gan At the Lyric Theatre, Friday, April 12th 
Malibran and Manuel Garcia, Luise Pauline Maric sae Sy ae pre = eg aga One Concert in PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Hérriette-Viardot, celebrated her seventieth birthday on ta F ' ht , ‘ At Infantry Hall, Saturday, April 27th, under the 
December 14 at her villa in Heidelberg. Her artistic re umbia, the ¢ ‘ f the. Fre : cate ‘ go Ex personal local management of Warren R. Fates. 
lations to Rossini, Berlioz, Liszt, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Ru miner, ecember 4 p ae Lior 
binstein, Schumann, Gounod, Bizet and many other prom u Hat mae er ; no aaa in CHICAGO 
inent persons have given her an enormous mass of lit a tii ; : : At Auditorium, Monday, April 15th 
erary material for reminiscent purposes. She was acti- ittle of the effectiveness of the © was 1 
as a teachér of-song at the St. Petersburg Conservatory k ‘ Re H Decem be ) Infurmation regarding any of these concerts may 
iF at the Academy of Music, London, and for four years at moremeine had by addressing 
i the Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and als Witelis to Give New York Recital. Mr. HOWARD PEW 
i founded a singing course, years ago, in Berlin. She is t iwo very interesting artists who will be heard ; nt Manager of the American Tour 
i day one of Heidelberg’s prominent and artistic person recital on thé afternoon of January 22. at the New Am 121 West 42d Street, New York 
alities sterdam Theater, New York, are Anton Witek necert Associated in the enterprise wit 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Vit: Mr WARREN R.FALES, Providence, 8.1 
“Evolution tells us.” said the scientist, “that the ear is Witek celebrated Berlin pianist Musicians who have 
| the modified breathing apparatus of the fish.” “Don’t be- visited Germany and ot! European countries . will be 
lieve it,”. said the superficial person. “It's utterly imprac- much interested in. this recital, as the Witeks have toured For Jaformation regarding Concerts West of Chicags 
| tical. How could the fish manage to snore without wak throughout Europe for many years and rank amone the appry to HAW KINS & SHAW. Electric Build ng. 
. ‘ Denver, Colorado 
| > ing himself up?”—Washington Star finest ensemble recitalists in the world 
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Joseph Hnécht, Violinist and Conductor. 
Waldorf-Astotia Hotel, New York, ate 
the quality of the music furrlished by the 
for it is such as will please 
as well as the castial listener. 


Patrons of the 
pressed with 
anagement, and rightly so, 


itured musician 





proptietor, is a lover of missic arid it has 
cen his desire to install an orchestra worthy the 
me which could give concerts of an artisti¢ gradé. So 
ed Joseph Knecht last spfirig, preserited to him 
€ { lem arid invited hitti to undertake the work. At 
it time Mr. Kinecht was the second concertmaster of the 
letropolitan Opera Hotse Orehestfa, a position he had 
ld for many years, coming to that body from the Boston 
y Orchestra, in which he was one of the first 
The pl advanced by Mr. Boldt seemed not 
but likewise offered an opportunity for Mr 
t t away from the monotony of orchestral play 
ice tO erigage miote frequetitly in solo work 

in 
ans had beén perfected, Mr, Knecht was in 
conductor and niusic director of the Waldorf 


Orchestra and the excellerice of the music at that 

tlery speaks eloquently of the splendid work he 

éd in so shott a time. Mr. Knecht has an 

tra of thirty-five men, some of whom are 

f the Philharmonic, Metropolitan and New York 
Orchestras This orchestra plays in the foyer 

éry evening, and during the day the men are 

led up in maller bands which play in different rooms 
t the binidit Mr. Knecht, being an experi 

lan omposer and soloist, is able to arrange 

grams that will please the tastes of all and the efficiency 
is men is such that music of a very high grade can be 
dered satisfactorily. He keeps in touch with all the 


latest compositions ahd therefore his repettory is being 
constantly enlarged. 
Last summer the orchestra played nightly on the roof arid 
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ALREADY ENGAGED BY 


Many of the Important Clubs, Universities and Societies 


For terms and dates address: E. S. BROWN, 42 West 39th Street - 





New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 





oom LAMSON 


Great Wagnerian 
and Lieder Singer 
IN AMERICA, 
SEASON 1911-12 





_ Management: E. S. BROWN, 42 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Recital Programs 


Management: 
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ANTON Ms VITA 
Violin 
7 Manage ment, E. Ss. BROWN * 
ue suite HELL 
PORTER CONTRALTO 


. BROWN, 42 West 39th Street ” New York 


‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
sanagement, E. S. BROWN, 42 West 89th Street, New York 


qt WALDO 











\ _ pate “CHILD LIPE IN SONG” 
S 4 Mecagen cat, E. S. BROWN, 42 West 30th St. _ New York York 
SHANNA ‘SOPRANO 


UMMInNG 


Studie Address : Metrepe!!tan Opera House Bullding, 1425 Breadway, Rew York 
Menecement: E. S. BROWN, 42 West 30th Street, 7 New York 





Mary CHENEY 


SOPRANO 
Coneert, Oratorio, Weish Folk Songs 
Mesagement. B. S$. BROWN, 42 West 39th Street, New York 


SARTO witow 





Concert, Oratorio, Revitals 
Porsenal Address | 1125 Lestagten Ave,, Row York 
Telephone, Lower 539 


S ORACROFI === 


PIANIST 
CHICKERING PIANO 


HARRIET BAWDEN |: 


a';'t. E. S. BROWN 
OPRANO 


42 West 39th Street 
Management: EB. S. oo 42 West 39th Street, New York City 


New York 
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42 West 39th Street, New York City 














futnished pleasute and etitertainment for thousands. Mf. 
Knecht, being an able violinist, is frequently requested to 
lay down the baton ini favor of the violin bow, on which 
occasions it is néedless to state that the tisual hustle and 
bustle of the hotel stops while the guests crowd arouid the 
player. The l‘brary is an interesting place filled with mtisic 
neatly shelved and cataloged. The system inaugurated by 
Mr. Knecht for carryirig on this comiplicated wotk is sim- 
ple but thorough and the absence of any player at any tinte 
does not derange the orchestra in the least. 

Mr. Knecht was criticised by some of his friends for leav- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera House for a hotel, thitikitig it 
a step downward, but they have since changed their miinds, 
as he is making a riame for hiniself as a competent violinist, 
conductor and musical directof as well as a clever busi- 
ness manager. He is, moreover, doing a gfeat service to 
the art of music by introducing high class musie into tlie 
hotel and claims that it is just as aftistic to play in the 
Waldorf-Astoria as in the opera house of concert hall, 4 
perfectly sound claim ihasmich as the patrons afe one arid 
the same. 

Mr. Knecht is liked ahd respected by his meti, ahd as a 
result there is hatmony and tinanimity, a combination that 
makes for the best results. Some of the progfatiis coritam 
selections from the opéras and concert pieces written for 
laree orchestra. For the petfotmatice of stich Mr. Kriecht 
rearranges the parts so that fiorie of the orchestral effects 
are lost. Request programs are popular and request numni- 
ters are always willingly granted. On cettain occasions 
the concerts are given in the grand ballroom, as was that 
of New Year's Eve. These ate attended by large and 
brilliant audiences, composed not of idle curiosity seekers, 
but of music lovers enticed by the excellence of the pro- 
gram as well as by the knowledge that the music will be 
rendered properly. The Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra is 
probably the largest and most efficient hotel orchestra in 
the world and is maintained at an annual expense of over 
$50,000, 





NASHVILLE MUSIC. 
Nasuvitte, Tenn., December 26, 1911. 
Pepito Arriola gave matinee and evening performances 
December 8 under the local management of Mrs. Cathey 
nue 
Ellison van Hoose, tenor, appeared at the Auditorium 
December 15 in Mrs. Cathey’s course, presenting the fol- 
lowing program: 


Aria—Che Gelida Manina (Boheme) ‘ ‘ . . Puccini 
O Lieb So Lang du Lieben Kannst......... Vi neeamnn ba ae 
Wes os ss bene Sees wee es ienex . Schumann 
SORONRONE. ao 6 Sec on ok occ eiies ccewes echoed termes cheseeeen Strauss 
PPE T rer Te Tere rere y Pive Tere. keaton Te Faure 
Romance ... .. Debussy 
A TRE ivess . ._Bemberg 
PG: Us bi downe hi ceed sevewusa . Bimbo 

Spring Song 

Valse Caprice 
DD ar iiek's vasa n etehe Gotaks : leeees G. Palloni 
Serenata ....... . in sihiae ..+..Maseagnt 
DE RA: WANG a kc dns bv web Rca cwunh «sbecdere ts cds ander idedenpees Verd 


I Kissed My Love..... bein abe ghvcud Cc 
ee eas onan on Diet eae awe ae 

When Love Is Kind..... Ol , melody, 
In the Deeps o’ the Daisies. . 


von Nuys Fogel 
. .. Oley Speaks 
arranged by A. L. 
~. Hawley 


With his beautiful, unforced voice the singer captured 
his audience, and in response to its cordi, lity was obliged 
to give a number of additional songs. Alberto Bimboni, 
pianist, played two compositions of his own, and, for an 
encore, the Chopin prelude in D flat major. 

Prupence Simpson Dresser. 


We very much fear that in our occasional observations 
concerning symphonies pathetique, as we say in Ohio, 
Mr. Tschaikowsky, the tonal quality and the allegretto 
have played hob with our social «mbitions, :s every time 
we make one of ’em some anonymous but doubtless very 
prominent well dressed and fashionable music lover writes 
in to remind us that we are an idiot or worse.—Ohio State 
Joureat 


‘-DADMUN 


ASSO CANTANTE 
Bums, 0 CEE As ees ee Does. New York 


NELLIE WRIGHT ===!" 
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NEW YORK SYMPHONY SOCIETY CONCERT. 

The program of the New York Symphony Society for 
last Sunday, December 31, began with Schumann’s D 
minor symphony, No. 4, one of the most beautiful works 
ever put on paper. The performance, on the whole, was 
satisfactory, despite the roughness of the first violins in 
those groups of: four-sixteenth notes with the fourth 
note of the group leaping up a sixth or so, in a very key- 
board-like manner. These notes are seldom played ex- 
actly in tune and clearly except by the best orchestras, 
Still, there was much to commend, and still more to en- 
joy in the performance and in the work itself. It is re- 
grettable that the poetic intensity of this symphony does 
not appeal to the great public as strongly as does the 
brilliancy of many less meritorious symphonies, such as 
those of Tschaikowsky, for instance. Yet the popularity 
of all the four Schumann symphonies does not equal that 
of Tschaikowsky’s single “Pathetic” symphony, 

The second number on the program was a setting, by 
Walter Damrosch, of Kipling’s ballad, “The Looking 
Glass.” In some respects Kipling and Damrosch resemble 
each other. To begin with, both of them were born far 
from the scenes of their activities, Kipling having first 
seen the light of day in India, and Damrosch in Germany. 
Furthermore, Kipling, though of Indian birth, is of Eng- 
lish parentage, and Damrosch, though of German birth, 
is of Jewish extraction Che great point of difference is 
that whereas Kipling has achieved world wide fame as 
an author, Damrosch has not done so as a composer This 
ballad of Kipling begins with the line, “The Queen was 
in her chamber,” which same line is repeated at the be- 
ginning of each stanza 


The composer, however, has over- 


looked, or disregarded this repetition, and has wandered 
sacrificing 
the deeper merit of structure for the cheaper effects of 
picturesque harmonies on certain words. 


about in a vague way through various keys, 


And the composer, in discarding the old bottles, has 
omitted to furnish any new wine 
uality in the music. Doubtless, the composer was moved 
by the poet’s verse. So far, so good. But to create 


There is no individ 


works of art it is not only necessary for the composer to 
feel these works in his heart, but to express these feel- 
ings. Now, Walter Damrosch has not been able to make 
his audience feel what he 
on the poem. 


presumably felt while working 
Christine Miller gave an admirable interpretation of the 
music (which she sang with all the wide resources of her 
finished art), and a perfect recitation of the poem in song 


Yet the applause did not seem to apply to the composi 





tion, but rather to the singer’s personality and the impres- 
siveness of the composer at the piano. To tell the truth, 
the piano part would have been very much more effective 
if it had been played by a pianist who knows how to get 
a mellow, round, tone from the piano, and how to use the 
damper pedal. The composer’s hard, dry, brittle _ tone 
would have killed “The Lost Chord” or “The Village 
Blacksmith.” 

The third item on the program consisted of the minia- 
tures by Zdenko-Fibich, arranged for strings by Victor 
Kolar,—three pretty but insignificant trifles. 

Walter Damrosch was responsible for the fourth num- 
ber on the list, which was Juanita’s song from “The Dove 
of Peace,” Act Il, new, first time. Christine Miller had 

better chance in this number than in the ballad, and the 
audience speedily showed its appreciation of her vqice and 
manner. The music, however, though scored for modern 
effects of color, has no 
Looking Glass.” Robbed of 
its harp and tambouriné, and played on a piano, the song 
would produce no effect. Mere color, without an 
face or feature in the picture, and with « 


orchestra and abounding with 
more individuality than “The 


attractive 
mmonplace 
drawing, will not make a great painting. This “Dove of 
Peace’ contains a curious piece of dovetailing in that sec- 
tion of the song where the melody is an out-and-out Eng 
lish ballad, such as Molloy or 


ten, while the ac« 


Adams might have writ 
npaniment has a polacca rhythm The 
melody said, “dreaming in the gloaming when the light 
are low,” and the accompaniment said, “Tra la la la, b 
ware the gypsy’s jealous rage.” The well-known tune, 


“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
with the rhythm of a Chopin polonaise, if incongruity is 


might also be accompanied 
a merit 

The concert ended with 
“Scheherazade,” 
chestra has a chance of showing off a bit. It is a delight 
ful work of no great depth, 


Rimsky-Korsakoff's dazzling 


in which each solo instrument of the ot 


but extremely interesting for 
its play of orchestral color, its humor, and its wayward 
ness. No student of orchestration should miss the oppor 
tunity of hearing what a real wizard of the art of orches- 
tration can do with the same instruments that many an 


other composer uses so ineffectively 





New Engagement for McLellan Pupil. 


Anna Gunschel, pupil of Eleanor McLellan, of New 
Yotk, has been engaged as soprano soloist by the North 
Asbury (N. J.) Presbyterian Church. Miss Gunsc! for 


merly was a member of the choir of one of the promi 
nent churches of Glen Ridge, N. J 


Eames-Gogorza Sing in Costume. 

Emma Eames, the renowned American prima donna, and 
her husband, Emilio de Gogorza, the celebrated concert bari 
tone, passed the holidays in New York. Thursday morn 
ing, December 28, they were the star attractions in the sec 
ond of the Chansons en Crinoline, which are given at the 
Hotel Plaza under the direction of Mrs. Hawkesworth 
The gold and white: ballroom was resplendent with a 
brilliant assemblage of women from the ranks of fashion 
and wealth and these extended a very cordial welcome to 
the singers. For the first part of the program the stage 
was set like a room of an old mansion in the days whet 
gas and electric light were unknown. Candles were effec 
ively used in the simple decorations. Madame Eames wor: 
a gracetul white gown in the design of the first Empire 
and Mr. de Gogorza wore the robes of Don Basilio in “The 
Barber of Seville In this charming picture the singers 
appeared, singing their numbers to accompaniments played 
on the harpsichord by Henri Gilles 
old songs like “Sally in Our Alley” and Haydn's beautiful 


lied, “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” which revealed 


the full beauty of | 


M idame ames sang 


er rich voice 


During the intermission the singers changed their cos 
tumes and came before the footlights again in conventional 
attire They sang some interesting numbers, two duets 
by Mendlessohn being particularly charming 

New Year's Eve the singers were heard at the New 


York Hippodrome 


im another column 


A review of that concert will be found 


Mrs. Aldrich Plays in Atlanta. 


Mrs Trumann Aldrich, Jr. of 
played the 


Birmingha™, Ala. 
Atlanta Phil 


The press commented thus 


I'schaikowsky concerto with the 


harmonic with great success. 


He manne at the strument is that of preparation and conf 
lence a i . re of work He 
is a foregone clusi t sh has real brilliance, a P that 
opes easily with tl rength of even Slavic temperament, and a 
lean-cut diction and " vality of tone giite assages, which 
were especially effective the st aly contrasting aracter f th 
ee concert ve ents Atlanta ‘. | titu n December 
8. tor 
Mrs. Ald w l f w places her w 
the anke of the a n r mks whi are ‘le 
by Fannie I mnfield Z t who have wor 
te \ Ga 191! 
Ile } ading of 
strong ’ t _ holdne 
ept 1 . wa nk 
a wit! ‘ f < 4 ' nd N 





R. E. Johnston Announces for Season 1911 and 1912 





MARY GARDEN 


and her company 


ALICE NIELSEN 
Grand Opera Concert Co 


ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 


Famous German Lieder 





Singer. John Mandelbrod . 
accompanist. 
‘ROSA OLITZKA SOPRANES 
Great Lieder and Oratorio 
Singer. 
LILLA ORMOND 
Mezzo-Soprano in Song 
Recitals, assisted by Miss 
Green. 
MELLA MARS 
Greatest Living Singer 
of Chansons, and MEZZ0-SOPRANOS 
BELA LASZKY AND CONTRALTOS 
Composer- Accompanist. 
od 
Hippodrome | 


SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
Jan. 7 
Constantino 


INSTRUMENTALISTS AT BERT SPALDING 


Great American Violinist 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


Colorature Sopranc, 
Overwhelming ! 


NAMARA-TOYE 


Lyric Soprano, 
Unequalled 


MARIANNE FLABAUT 


Mezzo-Soprano from the 
Metropolitan Opera Co 


PAUL MORENZO 


Spanish Tenor. 


BARITONES OSCAR SEAGLE 


Baritone of rare quality 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


Russian Pianist. 
(Greatest Liszt Player.) 


MLLE, D’ALEX ANDROWSKY 


Wonderful Russian Pian 
ist. 


BERTA MORENA 


Wagnerian Soprano from 
Metropolitan Opera Co 


RITA FORNIA 


Lyric Soprano from the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


MARIE SAVILLE 


Dramatic Soprano 


EVA MYLOTT 


Australian Contralto 


HENRI LA BONTE 


Italian Tenor 


J. LOUIS SHENK 


Baritone. 


HOWARD BROCK WAY 


Composer- Pianist 


HENRIETTE BACH 


Brilliant Young Violinist 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA 


Colorature Soprano Lyric Soprano 


CAROLINE MIHR- HARDY 


Dramatic Soprano Lyric Soprano. 


RUDOLPHINE RADIL 


Colorature Soprano sepa 
ISABELLE BOUTON LAURA GRAVES 
Mezzo-Soprano. Contralto. 


FRANKLIN LAWSON 


Tenor. 


KARL SCHNEIDER 


Baritone. 


HERBERT SACHS- HIRSCH 


Brilliant Young. Pianist 


“INEZ BARBOUR 


EDITHE ROBERTS 
IRENE REYNOLDS 


CHRIS ANDERSON 


Baritone. 





Alice Nielsen 
Luba D’Alexandrowsky 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 

At Popular Prices 
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Martin, Tenor ; Rudolph Ganz, Swiss Pianist; Livio Boni, Cellist ‘® screncement with Concert Direc: Ida Come 

Divineff, Russian Violinist. 


Tenor, Exclusive Concert Riccarde 


Manage ment; 





Address, R. E. JOHNSTON, er 


CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager and Travelling Representative 
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aay we 





Docror Cart Muck will resume the conductor- 
ship of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, October 


1, 1912. 
atssaditadleneninant 


JoHANN Srrauss’ “Fledermaus,” with its ex- 
quisite waltzes and an English text, is to be revived 
shortly in New York. 
ssilignsilpenieaion 
Iv England provides a censor to prohibit unde- 
sirable plays, why not establish another for the sup- 
pression of undesirable music ? 


-@ 


Y 








OwInG to the New Year’s Day holiday this week, 
the present issue of THe Musica Courter will be 
published twenty-four hours later than usual. 


ene 





Iv a few more Americans be engaged at the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera, it is likely that opera in English 
may be sung there long before we get it in this 
country, 


— ~@> 





Bertin’s musical public refused to pay seven 
cents for “program annotations” at the Royal Sym- 
phony concerts. That was not fair, for “program 
annotations” are worth exactly seven cents to an 
audience, 

coon iasiimnment 

IvALIAN papers state that the former Madame 
Toselli—wife of the pianist—the Princess Louise of 
Saxony, is to marry a well known electrical en- 
gineer. From music to electricity is not such a 
wide stretch. 

pany womwane 

Irv Messrs. Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Alfred Hertz 
still are on the directorial board of the Institute of 
Musical Art, they should insist on having the school 
publish the names of its famous graduates and 
where they are playing and singing in public. It is 
not right to make a secret of such matters. 

eciieildesds 

IN a scientific weekly we read the headline: “Can 
the Dead be Revived?” They are revived every 
night at the Metropolitan. It is a most encouraging 
symptom to see corpses arise from the stage after 
the curtain falls and bow their appreciation of the 
applause. 

\ WELL AIMED shot is that which the Brooklyn 
Eagle takes at America’s weird national anthem: 
“The Star-Spangled Banner Is Good Enough for 
Me” is the motto of a lot of Chicago women who 
have step-ladder voices. A new national anthem 
that any old person can sing is the fear that is can- 
kering their exclusive souls. 

snipe innit 

Orro Nerrzet’s comic opera, “Barberina,” the 
text of which deals with the bewitching dancer at 
the Court of Frederick the Great, has been accepted 
for performance in Hamburg, Dortmund, Crefeld, 
Dessau and Elberfeld. The opera will be presented 
simultaneously on those stages January 24, the 2ooth 
birthday of Frederick the Great. 

a 


A Gusrav Manter fund has been founded in 
Germany by friends and admirers of the late con- 
ductor for the purpose of assisting talented and in- 
digent young creative artists in their work. The 
members of the committee are Alma Maria Mahler 
(the widow of the deceased), Ferruccio Busoni, 
Richard Strauss, and Bruno Walter, 

— 

Our Brussels correspondent reports that Eugen 
Ysaye, the famous violinist, is seldom to be seen at 
home, because of his numerous engagements all 


over Europe. In view of his American tour next 
season Ysaye has been pressed into fulfilling ser- 
vices in Europe which otherwise might have been 
delayed for a season; but his American tour com- 
pels the filling of dates abroad to such an extent that 
he is constantly on tour, 

iano aioe 

Our Milan correspondent reports the opening of 

La Scala, with the promise of Humperdinck’s 
“Koenigskinder” and Mascagni’s “Isabeau” as 
future novelties. Other operas to be given include 
works by Bellini, Gluck, Rimsky-Korsakov, Nicolai 
and Dukas. There are no special announcements 
regarding new artists. Mascagni insisted upon the 
production of his work as absolutely necessary in 
view of the present conditions of opera politics. 

a an 


Sr. Pau is looking forward eagerly to its dip 
into grand opera. At the Auditorium there, the 
Chicago Opera Company will give a short stagione 
from January 29 to January 31 and present “Tristan 
and Isolde” (Dalmores as Tristan), “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
“The Secret of Susanne,” “Haensel and Gretel,” 
etc. Apropos, the St. Paul Pioneer Press computes 
proudly that every inhabitant of the town spends 
sixty-two cents per year for music. To judge by the 
receipts which some recital artists have reported 
from St. Paul, at least four or nine of the citizens 
attended on those occasions. 

Fiala cinenee 


Anout 800 deaf mutes in our city institutions are 
being taught how to listen to music, according to 
daily newspaper accounts. Their description has 
it that there is a brass band employed to thunder 
out music for the unfortunate deaf mutes, until 
they gradually are made aware of the musical vi- 
brations. Strangely enough, in the brass bands so 
engaged, there are also some deaf mutes. We 
wonder what kind of music such an organization 
presents under the conditions stated, how it can be 
possible for the poor listeners to get any idea of 
music in that manner? They have just as much 
chance to get an adequate idea of what music is 
like as those other misguided folks who read books 
on “How to Listen to Music.” 

BEES IY Sermon 


AN amusing story is told of how the famous im- 
presario Ullmann is said to have once drawn a full 
house for his artist at Breslau. Arrived with his 
concert troupe he discovered that scarcely a ticket 
had been sold, in spite of pompous announcements 
and it looked as if the artist would be compelled to 
play to empty benches. Ullmann, however, con- 
ceived a brilliant idea. On the morning of the con- 
cert he marked with pencil each ticket of the hun- 
dreds that. had not been scld. Then he engaged a 
horse and carriage and drove about town, from time 
to time letting one of the tickets fall to the ground 
in a way that appeared accidental, but he took good 
care that the tickets were seen by passersby. In 
this way he disposed of the entire store. When 
the doors were opened in the evening an immense 
crowd had congregated and it would seem that half 
Breslau was suddenly provided with tickets for the 
concert. But the would-be “deadheads” did not 
find access to the hall so easily, for each one, as he 
presented his ticket to the controller, was informed 
that a large number of tickets had been stolen that 
morning but that they were marked; so that it 
would be necessary to examine each ticket in order 
to find the stolen ones. It was further made known 
that each person holding one of the stolen tickets 
would be requested to repair to the police office with 
the impresario. To avoid the disgrace, each person 
who had found a ticket on the street preferred to 
pay the admission price, and so Ullmann had a sold- 
out house. He ever afterward considered it wise, 
however, to give Breslau a wide berth while touring 
Germany. 
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S. S. “Adriatic,” } 
MEDITERRANEAN, December 15, 1911, and 
Nice, December 19, 1911 } 
Several days ago, December 9, I spent an after- 
Madeira, at 


town, where the steamer stopped on its 


noon on the Island of Funchal, the 
leading 
way to Gibraltar, Algiers and Genoa, For the 
evening of that day a concert was announced, of 
which the following is a verbatim program in 
Portuguese and English, with some German and 
French titles included. It will be seen from this 
program that our American composer MacDowell 
has been transformed into Mass Dowell, but that 
is to be excused in a Portuguese colony run by 
England. It is better, anyway, than we do, for we 
neglect MacDowell and perform [lgar: 


GRANDE CONCERTO 


Quinta “Pavao 
Sabbado, g de Dezembro de i911, as 530 horas 
da notte. 
Programma 
Piano Solo—Grande Fantasie Chopin 


Angélique de Beer Lomelino 
Verdi 


Fernandes 


Madame 
La Traviata 
Solo de Barytono pelo Snr, J. A 
Prelude ‘ , Gervis Ries 
Etude de Moszkowski 
Piano Solo por Mrs. Mabel Gedder Scott 


Verdi 


concert 


Grande duetto Aida e Amonasro 
Madame Lomelino and J 


Sonata number 6, op. 2 Beethoven 


Fernandes 


Piano Solo por Miss Palmira Lomelino Pereira 
: Brahms 
Madame 


Power, Tenor; 


Qaartetto “Ziguenerleben’ 
Mrs. Emma Krohn, Soprana; 
Lomelino, Alto; Mr. C. A 
Mr. Edmund Krohn, Bass 


Serenata Sinding 
Etude on the black notes Chopin 
Fuillet d’ Album Angelique Lomelino 
Hexentanz Mass Dowell 
Scena e Serenata “Mefistofle” (Fausto) ..Gounod 


Joao Fernandes. 
Wieniawsky 

Melon Gueroult 

Miss Lomelino Peretr: 


Lomelino 


Valse de Concert 
Pourbillon 
Two pianos Madame 
After Ball. 

| suppose that a ball was t follow this concert, 
judging from the last line, or it is a drink called 

“After Ball.” Who these artists are | 


to explain, as they have not yet advertised in this 


am unable 


paper and are therefore not onl) comparatiyely, 
but positively, unknown. However, it is an encour- 
aging ‘looking program, off on an island in the 


Atlantic, far from the maddening crowd 


Need Not Apply. 

A recent number of the Illustrated London, News 
makes the following statement on a musical sub 
ject and as it is similar to the opinion expressed 
in this paper during the last thirty odd years we 


must assume that the writer of it has either been 


studying this paper or feels about Britain as we 


feel about America: both of these conjectures 
appear to be safe as well as either 

The music of the past few davs has been well 
ifternoon and every even- 


nigh unending. Every 


ing have yielded concerts, sometimes two or even 
three at one time 

tention, though the 
bring its appointed time to an end in another 
At such a moment as this one is brought 


Opera continues to claim at- 
Covent Gardem season will 
week. 

face to face with the poverty of 
We are listening to opera and to orchestral con- 


tritish music 


GY THE EDITOR. 


certs and to recitals after their kind day in day 


out, and from first to last it is a long triumph for 
1 of 


as written nearly a the 


the loreigner He 


music in London's program, he is taking most of 


the performing rights and the biggest fees. Brit 
ish composers have contributed a few songs, and 
one or two large works, which are often over 


rated, as though our national pride compelled us 


to praise our best, no matter what its relative 


quality may be. Even in the executive work, we 
find the names that have been most to the fore in 
the past week or more are the names of foreign 
ers Yet academies and certificates, teachers and 
pupils are as the sand upon the seashore for mul 
titude something a litth 


ull this; and only the 


here is 
discouraging, about 


‘ 


mous speed at which London passes from on 


entertainment to another nables 


us to torget 


He says there is something a little perplexing, 


discouraging, about the absence of British music 


in Britain, and British musicians and compositions 


I do not think it is perplexing at all or discour- 
aging either; it is natural; it is the same with us 
British fashion wants the foreigner; it does not 


want the native in music, because the native has 


not produced anything. The great big national 


composer who has produced (British musicians 
may remember his name when I mention Purcell) 


What | 


musician should be 


is not performed and is not heard have 


claimed is that the American 
placed in such a position as to enable him, finally, 
to secure recognition, and that this cannot be done 
as long as the foreigner is invited to come to u 
simply because he is a foreigner 

Take, for instance, such persons on the stage of 
Mile. Mau 


thi ! 


the Metropolitan Opera House as 


bourg: is there any excuse for having 


eigner when we have thousands of American girl 


There are dozens of instances 
like this that can be cited. W< 
ers on our stages in 
than the 


thing, and we could never learn anything or accom 


who can do better? 
have some foreign 
\merica incomparably better 
\mericans attempting to do the same 
plish anything by not attracting them to our coun 
try, but they are not engaged by us because they 
are foreigners: we bring them over because they 


\merica 


singing and playing who cannot compare with our 


are artists. We have many foreigners in 
natives, foreigners who are engaged as foreigners 
because it is impossible to engage them on merit. 
as they have none 

We take 


popular in 


It is the same with the compositions 
stuff and 
Europe by popularizing it in 


up this Puccini make it 
America at our ex- 


for a mere nominal fee we give foreign 


publishing houses a copyright privileg« 
dreds of thousands of dollars 


American 


pense : 
worth hun 
a year, whereas our 
composers, not being recognized in 
Europe. could not collect a thousand dollars a year 
in Europe. all of them put together, and therefore 
there is no publisher in Europe who will offer any 
f them anything. There is no English composer 
who derives any income out of the Continent, no 
English English 
violinist, no English cellist: but London is filled 
with all kinds foreion 


plavers. and the 


English singer, no pianist, no 


of foreign singers. and 


refere no Fnelish singer will get 


anv opportunity. becanse the condition prevents the 


creation of anv English artist. no matter if, as the 


writer savs, academies and certificates, teachers 


sand upon the seashore for 
Mark Hambour 


London interview, 


and pupils are as the 
multitude. g some years ago, In a 
stated that there thousands 
London 


was not a pound sterling a 


were 


of pianists in whose income as pianists 


week average, which 


meant as players and teachers and performers in 


restaurants and anywhere else, thousands of them 


graduates of these English schools: but in the 


higher realms of piano playing you never hear of 


any and when you hear them you do not want to 


hear them again, because in Britain they cannot 


get sufficient support to enable them to advance 


Another great mistake with the English and 
\mericans is, when they have a composer whio be- 
comes popular through some ordinary attainment 
making what we call in both countries “hits,” that 
have no artistic value, such a composer 1s Imm 
diately heralded as a musical genius: but we in 


\me rica are 


becau 4 


under a disadvantage even in such a 


case, when, as Elgar, the English com 
‘abe , ; 
poser of platitudes, publishes his music in England 


the English publisher with his connection in 


\merica, through whom he copyrights this stuff in 


ur country, sees to it that the English compose 


secures \merican 


engagements, wherea the 


\merican composer of the same level gets nothing 


We buv the 


mpositions, but 


out of Britain English ordinary and 


commonplace Eneland will not 


buy our ordinary and commonplace compositions 


England is too old and too cultivated t ubmit to 


uch foolishnes While England can complain, as 
the above article shows, justifiably, and as thi 
paper has often shown it, England at least not 
burdened with the trashy American compositions 


while we have them all; the trash from England 
he trash from Russia, the trash from Italv and the 
trash from Austria: it is all loaded on the United 
States, thanks to Apollo and the Muses and the 
easv” American nation that nibbles at anvthing 
hat 1s fore’gen England als gets the trashy 
Russian and the trashy Italian stuff, but according 
to the above article it repudiates its own common 
place musi 
Without Notes. 

Some weeks ago there was trouble at the ( Ipera 
House in Nice when an Italian conductor named 
Posi Orsini—no relative of the old Orsinic of 
Rome and the Campania and not one of the im 
placable enemic f the Colonna—wanted to con 
duct “Aida” with Italian temperament, to which 
the French orchestra refused to submit When 


1 | : 1 ; 
owevet 1OS! cast the music aside and hegan to 


conduet th 


opera from memory, the French 
players who are not accustomed to+this but who 
always see the conductor’s nose in the notes whik 


he is conducting 


that thev had a 


looked at one another and found 
Tartar on their hands, besides an 
Italian conductor, and they agreed to go ahead and 
Tosi merrily beat the time through the opera With 
out looking at the score. : 
In New York Toscanini does this at thellll 
politan and Volpe does it in symphosy concerts ; 
they also merrily beat the time beeditse their mind 
is not occupied with hunting yp notes and dynamic 
signs and expressions andifidications for phrasing 
and other little peccadiflOs with which the parti- 


tures are filled. These conductors who are con- 
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ducting from memory are looking for something 
more important than notes and signs of expression ; 
(they are looking for the music) they are endeavor- 
ing to give to the public what the music means, 
what the composer proposed to accomplish through 
the notes which, to them, are the symbols only and 
not the music. 

| cannot see how in view of these conditions in 
New York we can have the Damrosches and Fied- 
ler, and Tomsky, and Dicksky, and Harrysky con- 
ducting with their noses in their notes (and some 
of their noses are awfully big) when these others 
conduct \ttention must be called 
to this matter constantly so that the audience will 


without the nose 


finally insist on having such conductors as Hertzky, 
for instance, and the lesser Italian leaders at the 
Opera, who even conduct “Cavalleria” and ‘*Pag- 
liacci’’ with notes, take their noses out of the notes 
and think a little about the music they are conduct- 
ing, instead of the pages they are turning. 

Dr. Ludwig Willner sings 1,100 songs from 
memory, and these are among the most difficult 
compositions that ever have fallen from the pen of 
men, and the text is included. Why should it be so 
difficult to conduct a symphony from memory after 
« conductor has studied it ten, fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, forty years as a conductor, with no other 
business except to conduct? That is his business ; 
he is supposed to attend to it. I would not ¢all him 
an artist so long as he goes along and never con- 
ducts from memory, If you have seen Nikisch con- 
duct from memory ten or fifteen times, it is the 
color of a different horse when you find him con- 
ducting with the notes before him, if you wish him 
to do so, because he has conducted and can con 
duct from memory and knows his symphonies 
backward, not alone forward, inward, not alone 
outward and particularly upward. It would be of 
no consequence if once in a while a New York 
conductor or Mr. Fiedler would place his notes on 
his desk, as a guidance; but for our New York 

nductors to keep on conducting with their noses 
in the notes, for ten, twenty, thirty years, every 


time and alway >, 


makes it a monotonous exposition 
ind a metronom’c operation, It is sinful when you 


onsider what should be done. 


Not Surprising. 

Considering the enormous value of space in a 
laily paper, no one need be surprised to find the 
following in one of the late numbers of the New 
York Paris Herald and in other English papers in 
London, where the same space and more space has 
heen devoted to this interesting subject, although 
the sensation of reading it has become rather or- 
dinary on account of the frequent repetition of 

ular instances. 

POOR MUSICIAN HEARS HE IS HEIR TO 
HUGE FORTUNI 
Reavs in SpanisH Newsrarer THAT Uncie Lert 
$200,000,000, Bt He Is Stitt PLAYING, 
rom the Herald's Correspondent.) 
\LADRI Friday At the Martin Theater last 
night, savs the Imparcial, the orchestra was dis- 
neerted by the conduct of the trombone player 
who at times played out of tune and at others 
ide his instrument. At the end of the first 
ict, when the director demanded an explanation, 
the musician handed him a newspaper and pointed 
ut the following paragraph 
“A wealthy Spanish merchant has died in Cali- 
fornia, leaving a fortune estimated at $200,000,000 
to his brother Juan Antonio Bayona, who lived in 
Spain. ‘Through the Spanish Consul it has been 
learned that Juan Antonio Bayona lived at Valen- 
cia until 1882, was married in Madrid in 1884 and 
died in Madrid in April, root.” 
“Juan Antonio Bayona was my father, and I 
his only son and heir,” the trombone player 
xplained, but he added that he would keep his 


' 


place in the orchestra until the news was con- 
interesting factor in the above item is 
in the last paragraph, which says that this man 


trombone player, stated that one Juan 
\ntonio Bayona was his father and that he is his 


The new 


Bavona, the 


only son and heir—quite a musical heir. Well, if 
the old man was the son’s father, the son was the 
son, and this son stated that notwithstanding the 
information of the $200,000,000 he would stili keep 
his place in the orchestra until the news “was con- 
firmed.” What is $200,000,000 for a family of 
musicians or to one musician in our days? The 
Pulitzer donation of $500,000 to the Philharmonic 
did not cause a flutter in New York, and a good 
many people, after they had read it at breakfast, 
asked one another: “What is the Philharmonic?” 
Some even asked: “What want did it phil?” As 
soon as Mr. Bayona has this “news confirmed” he 
will wait until he receives the money and then he 
will resign his position with regrets and keep- his 
trombone, in order to be sure that he will have an 
instrument after all, should anything go wrong. 

When Johannes Brahms died, the daily papers 
gave him four lines, about as much space as the 
head of this article. But we are getting along, 
even if we are English-American musicians and 
pay $6 apiece, each of us, to hear the Puccini 
operas, if we want good seats, and if we want bad 
seats we get them for noth’ng; and if we want 
seats from which we cannot hear or see, the rear of 
the Metropolitan, where the garlic odors are 
wafted about us as the sons of sunny Italy yell 
“bravo,” we can have them with pleasure, by mail; 
but things are getting along nicely and after awhile 
our people will feel infuriated when anyone calls 
them chumps—after awhile; but we are getting 
along nicely. 


American Opera. 

What has become of all those operas that were 
submitted last fall as prize competitions, and this 
question can be asked because no one has any 
knowledge regarding the sessions of the judges or 
the jury. Who is the American teacher of Mr. 
Parker who won the prize with “Mona” (no rela- 
tive of “Mona Lisa’). Was one of the judges of 
the competition a teacher of Mr. Parker? A state- 
ment to that effect has been brought to this office, 
because it was claimed that the caligraphy of a 
pup] must be known to the teacher of that pupil, 
most frequently through correcting the examples 
the pupil writes to submit to the teacher of that 
pupil. That seems plain, a little too plain. Now, 
heaven forbid that anyone should suggest that a 
teacher who has a pupil in harmony and counter- 
point should be so indifferent to his trust as not to 
remember the pupil’s handwriting, because that 
would be evidence that he is giving no attention to 
his trust. Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham and 
Japhet. Who was Japhet’s father? This question 
was asked several times of a pupil in a bible class 
and finally the teacher said: “Now, Johnny, Mr. 
Tompkins has three sons, Fred, Willy and Joe. 
Who is Joe’s father?” Johnny said: “Why, Mr. 
Tompkins.” “Very well,” said the teacher of this 
pupil, “Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham and 
Japhet. Who was Japhet’s father?” “Mr. Tomp- 
kins,” said Johnny. Who was Parker’s teacher? 


Mozart. 

Edward G. Dent, of Cambridge, England, who 
has published a number of interesting and valuable 
books on Mozart and the “Magic Flute,” superin- 
tended the “Magic Flute” performances that took 
place in Cambridge recently. There were three 
performances, one on Friday and two on Saturday, 
the early part of this month, with Mr. Dent’s 
version, which has taken the place of the impossible 
English translations of the German and. Italian 
operas, translations that have appeared to us for 
years past as verging upon the ridiculous. The 
version ‘s of such quality and iodiomatic vitality as 
to make it verv nearly equivalent to the vernacular 
in literary value. 


Saint-Saens. 


T met M. Camille Saint-Saéns on Tuesday even- 
ing at the Hotel de L’Oasis, Algiers, appearing in 


better health than I had seen him for some years 
past. He told me he was on his way to Cairo, 
Egypt, where he spends his winters, as is known. 
“I am doing nothing in the way of composing at 
present, but am giving myself a real rest. Opera 
and concert programs show the extent to which my 
works are at present being performed, and I must 
leave it at that. As to America—I say it regret- 
fully—I cannot think of revisiting it on account of 
the severe winters in your country.” 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns enjoys the satisfaction 
of seeing his compositions played all over the world 
during his lifetime, an artistic compensation that is 
as rare as it is appropriate in this case. 


Unlooked for Support. 

In reproducing the following interview with 
Franz Schalk (the conductor at Vienna, who has 
been conducting at Covent Garden recently), pub- 
lished in the London Daily Mail of December 9, | 
am not overstepping modesty in claiming that it 
reads as if it had been culled from past numbers 
of THe Musicat Courter. It must, of course, not 
be understood that I mean to say that Mr. Schalk 
is not giving out his own and original views ; he is, 
however, stating what this paper for a quarter of 
a century has also been stating at regular and 
irregular intervals and it represents our potential 
problem. 

The influence of the foreign, the abasement, 
therefore, of the home talent, the substitution of 
the foreign idiom in place of our vernacular and 
the lack of rehearsals—all planks of Tue Musicac 
Courter platform during all these years. “Children 
as yet in your musical culture” the English are, 
says Schalk, and that is exactly what this paper has 
been saying to its own people. Read this advice 
and read it carefully: 


ENGLISH MUSICAL CULTURE. 
“Stitt CHILpREN.” 
j VIENNA CONDUCTOR'S VIEW. 
i, Herr Franz Schalk, the distinguished Viennese 
j conductor, left London yesterday after a sojourn 
here of two months, during which he has won 
; golden opinions from London music-lovers by 
} his reading of six of the chief Wagner dramas 
and of Humperdinck’s “Children of Kings.” 
; Present-day musical conditions in London were 
‘ frankly discussed with a Daily Mail representa- 
, tive by Herr Schalk before he left. 

“Since my first visit to London thirteen years 
ago enormous strides,” he said, “have been made 
by musical England. The amount of music to be 
heard in London today is immense, and the Lon- 
don orchestras have much improved. 

“You do not want flattery; so if I say that 
enormous strides have been made, let me add that 
musical England had a tremendous lot of ground 
to cover, and has still a good deal to come abreast 
with one or two other nations. English musical 
culture is growing wonderfully, but it is behind 
your culture in every other art and science—I 
cannot pretend to understand why. 

“Of course, opera is in the worst position. You 
will not expect me to say that I think the way 
opera is produced in London is satisfactory. Mind 
you, the achievements at Covent Garden this 

. autumn are, all things considered, notable enough. 
And personally I have been most kindly treated— 
the critics have most sympathetically understood 
my intentions. Nevertheless the whole system is 
wrong. As matters stand, opera here is simply 
produced by a number of Italians, Germans or 
French, as the case may be, who come over here 
simply to make money and go back home as soon 
as they can. Artistic results are impossible under 
such a system. 

“My firm belief is that London will one day 
have a real Opera—an Opera founded on some 
national basis and with a good English musician 
at its head. You are backward, but you are ad- 
vancing, and my belief is that you have not to 
wait so very long for your Opera. It is, it seems 
to me, urgently wanted. At present your com- 
posers have no chance. Found a_ permanent 
Opera—an Opera open for nine months in the 
year—pervaded by a really English spirit, and. 
your singers will at once have a chance; for the 
singing would, of course, be in English. And 
then your composers would turn their attention to 
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opera. In thirty years there might well be an 
English operatic school, 

“I know that efforts have been made toward 
this end in the last few years, but the best of them 
have been too short-winded, like Dr. Richter’s 
seasons of Wagner in English and Mr. Beecham's 
seasons. I am really astonished that this matter 
is not taken up by some of the innumerable 
wealthy people of London. Their apparent in- 
difference to a national ideal of this sort is cer- 
tainly a bad sign. 

“One thing has delighted me as it delights all 
foreign conductors who come to England—the 
intelligence and quickness of your orchestral play- 
ers; they are certainly more alert than ours. 
True, they need this alertness in a way our men 
do not. They need it because of the great vice 
of the London operatic and concert world—in- 
adequate rehearsals. At the Vienna Court Opera 
at least twice as many orchestral rehearsals are 
devoted to a new opera as are ever given here. 
For the Vienna production of Richard Strauss’ 
‘Rose Cavalier’ | had thirty-four orchestral re- 
I mentioned this to one of the Covent 
He turned pale. 


hearsals. 
Garden authorities. 

“London and England are almost entirely ig- 
norant of one of the greatest masters of music 
who ever lived—I mean Anton Bruckner. Why? 
Because under London conditions his symphonies 
cannot receive the amount of rehearsal absolutely 
essential if the orchestra is going to grasp them 
The best orchestra in the world needs at least 
four long rehearsals before playing a Bruckner 
symphony. What conductor can get that in Lon- 
don? Bruckner’s works are, it is true, the hard- 
est as well as among the most beautiful ever writ- 
ten for the orchestra. There is nothing in Strauss 
requiring a tithe of the anxious preparation and 
comprehension by every single member of the or- 
chestra demanded by a Bruckner symphony. | 
think it would be impossible to give in London a 
moderately good reading of the fugal finale—one 
of the most colossal things in art—at the end of 
Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony. 

“The London orchestras represent so incom- 
parably the best aspect of London music that | 
can safely point out two other outstanding faults 
—their continually shifting personnel, and their 
continually shifting conductors. Londoners have 
been very kind to me, and I am not going to repay 
this kindness by anything insincere, so I tell you, 
you are children as yet in your musical culture!” 


We must rehearse; no rehearsing, no music. 

We must cultivate the true in music and let the 
sensational take its own distinct path without notic- 
ing its course. : 

We must not force the issue, but let our music 
and musicians develop on the strength of the in- 
ward impulse, 

We must put an end to the glorification of the 
commonplace. 

We require elevation of sentiment and purity of 
the musical idiom, and a h gher standard than the 
imitative must be attained. 

There is nothing visionary in all this and there 
is no heresy proposed. One of these days we will 
have the art here with us and it will be the absolute 
in music that will bring it, not the opera; it is the 
opera that is fatal to the art, especially when not 
equipoised by real music. In the meantime this 
paper is pleased to find itself ratified again, and 
this time by an artist of Mr. Schalk’s experience 
and eminence. 


More Endorsement. 


The musical problem, represented in the previous 
paragraph, by the interview with Mr. Schalk, cgn- 
tinues to interest those who are interested, which 
means the limited class that finds it necessary to 
cultivate music in order to cultivate life, and Mr. 
Schalk’s statements are met by no less prominent a 
musician than Sir Frederic Cowen, whose inter- 
view in the Daily Mail of December 11 I send to 
you herewith exactly as it appeared: 

Sir Frederic Cowen, on being asked his opinion 
of Herr Schalk’s views, said to a representative 
of this journal: 

“I agree with some of his opinions, but certain- 
ly not with all. For instance, he says ‘the London 
orchestras have much improved.’ It seems to me 


to be ‘damning with faint praise.’ I believe the 
best English orchestras to be quite as good as 
any abroad, and better than a good many. 

“Then again, | see Herr Schalk says that mu 
sical England has a good deal of ground to cover 
to come abreast with one or two other nations. | 
confess | do not see that this is true, with the 
possible exception of opera 

“As regards grand opera in this country I, of 
course, agree that the present arrangement is not 
too satisfactory, but at the same time | do not 
think there is a real public for opera, as there is 
in some foreign countries. 
be obtained in two ways—by State subsidy, or 
by the engagement of inferior artists. With the 
enormous salaries paid nowadays to ‘stars’ it is 


C heap opera can only 


impossible for a business concern such as oper 
atic management is in this country to organize 
cheap opera. 

“I see Herr Schalk pays a compliment to our 
orchestras later on, but refers to the ‘great vice 
of the London operatic and coneert world—inacde 
quate rehearsals,’ and remarks that twice as: many 
rehearsals are needed in Vienna as in London 
Speaking from the concert point of view, | can 
say that from my own experience, | have found 
that the technic and intelligence of our best Lon- 
don orchestras are so highly developed that they 
can learn as much at least in two rehearsals as 
any foreign orchestra of my acquaintance can 
learn in five. That is what few of the distin 
guished conductors who come from abroad are 
tire their 
players by repeating the same passage too often 

“Finally, | must deny Herr Schalk’s accusation 
that the personnel of our orchestras is continu 
ally changing. 
as Sir Henry Wood's and the London Symphony 


able to understand, and they are apt to 


The members of such orchestras 
rarely change. As regards their continually shift 
ing conductors, that is, | admit, a drawback, but 
I think the blame lies with the public, who demand 
to see famous conductors as they demand to hear 
famous ‘stars,’” 

It is interesting to recall the compliment paid 
to the Covent Garden Orchestra in March, i910, 
by Dr. Richard Strauss. Dr. Strauss came to con- 
1 


duct his opera “Elektra,” and summoned the or 


hestra for a “six hour rehearsal.” ‘The rehearsal, 
however, lasted two hours and twenty minutes, 
with an interval of an hour. 

When the rehearsal came to an end, Dr 
Strauss turned to Mr. Beecham, and exclaimed 
in tones of intense gratitude and admiration 
“Never before have | had such a short rehearsal 


for ‘Elektra.’ 


many, when | have had to conduct my own 


Always and everywhere in Ger 


opera, I have had to work it up from the very 
beginning, and with infinite and lengthy pai: 
The only placg on the Continent where my trou 
bles as a conductor are reduced to a minimum is 
Paris, where my ‘Salomé’ rehearsals were usually 
delightfully short. 

“But I never expected that I could tune up 
‘Elektra,"—which is undoubtedly ten times more 
complex and difficult a score than that of ‘Salome’ 


in so brief a time. Thank you all, gentlemen, 
(turning to the orchestra) and your able conduc 


tor, Mr. Beecham, on your splendid achievement.’ 


Sir Frederic agrees with some of the opinions of 
Herr Schalk, but I would like to ask anyone who 
knows the situation as we know it in America, 
whether it can really be conceived as serious that 
Sir Frederic would believe the compliments of Dr 
Richard Strauss to the English musicians, as paid 
by the latter (Strauss) to Mr. Beecham. Natu 
rally, Dr. Strauss complimented the musicians 
but I know of an instance in Paris where he com 
plimented the orchestra publicly and subsequently 
privately condemned it; a not unusual course. The 
London orchestras are excellent, without Dr 
Strauss’ recommendation, for the very fact that he 
conducts them when he has an opportunity with a 
big fee, and no one who knows Dr. Strauss doubts 
that it is not a question of the big fee; it is only a 
question of how big the fee is. The London Sym 
phony Orchestra is one of the chief orchestral bodies 
in Europe and .t is a permanent orchestra; we have 
none in New York to compare with it, except 
probably the Metropolitan Opera orchestra, which 
is permanent. We have no symphony orchestra in 
New York that ranks with the London Symphony 
Orchestra or with Sir Henry Wood's orchestra 
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Nikisch has four orchestras that he conducts in his 
season's rounds, the Leipsic Gewandhaus, the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, the Hamburg Philharmonic, and 
the London Symphony. He also conducts in St. 
Vetersburg and in Paris and in other cities, but the 
above orchestras, together with the orchestra con- 
ducted by Mengelberg in Amsterdam and_ the 
Vienna Philharmonic, are the great orchestras of 
L-urope. 

We have the material in America, but we are 
lacking a great elemental force in orchestras that 
is absent in America anyway; we do not rehearse 
We cannot produce the ‘“Rosenkavalier” in 
\merica because we cannot rehearse. It requires 
about twenty-five orchestral rehearsals alone to do 
the work, and we see from what Schalk says how 
many there were for “Elektra”. for the orchestra 


alone, thirty-seven, | believe. Imagine in New 


York 


pera; it would cost us $10,000 for orchestra re- 


twenty-hve orchestra rehearsals for one 


hearsals alone, if not more. The other day in New 
York a very prominent p.anist played a concerto, 
with orchestra, of course, without rehearsal, as he 
did not reach New York from another city, where 
he had been playing, in time for a_ rehearsal 
Under ordinary circumstances he would have had 
one rehearsal, and one rehearsal is always insufh 
cient. We have no rehearsals in New York, and 
therefore we have no music, because we can have 
no music without proper, repeated rehearsing, as 


lor this reason, the only musi 


the word indicates 


New York evet 


orchestras that are rehearsing constantly, that is 


hears is that music comimg from 


from permanent orchestras, and song recitals, and 


piano and violin recitals, by virtuosi who have al- 


ready made the same programs in other cities and 
sung or played them before having reached New 
York, or from artists who sing and play their re 
peated programs or who have their same accom 
panist throughout the tour. It is absolutely with 
out the reach of possibility to hear the prope: 
music, that music which should be properly heard, 


unless the performance is preceded by numerous 


rehearsals. |hat reason alone makes Herr Schalk 
statement regarding London a proper one, becaus« 


London 1s in the 


same condition, except that it hi 
the advantage o1 its permanent orchestra 

Does Sir Frederic Cowen mean to say that the 
Philharmonic concerts which he directed in Lon 
don, which had one or two rehearsals (the orches 


tra not being permanent), were satisfactory to 


him? They were not satisfactory to the musical 


people, which is proved by the state of the Phil 


i 


harmonic Society, which is not in a conditon 


non-rehearsing can 


rehearse. Countries that are y 
not give out the musical spirit, whether they are 
musical or not. (By the way, Cecil Forsyth in h 
recently published book claims that nations that do 


not seck conquests as England does are musical, a 


against such that do.) 


The Difference. 


Music on the Continent of Europe is directly ot 
indirectly, one or the other, stimulated by the 
Governments or the Mun‘cipalities; it is official o1 
at least semi-official. There are Government pen- 
sions for old-aged musicians and Court singers, 
otherwise opera singers attached to the Govern 
ment Opera Houses, and for teachers; there is 
Government supervision, in many instances direct, 
the graduate comes with the Government diploma, 
and there are prize competitions with rewards, b: 
sides awards. There are many social advantages 
connected with musical life on the Continent, such 


as a certain dignified standing in the « ee 
1 


for the musician and his family, coming it 
the equalization of his profession withy other 
professions that are evolved and exfanded and 
stimulated with the aid of the ofpetal Goverment. 
In England the situatiogefS reversed, because 


there is no governmental éontrol, and the musician 
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who acquires a social standing secures it through a 
social pull and is at times knighted. He does not 
belong, officially, to the Government, but the 
Government attributes to him qualities that are 
based upon prefessional knowledge which does not 
exist officially in the Government, in music. For 
this reason the Continental musician, who first ac- 
standing through the 


quires his professional 


diploma of the governmental institute, attains his 


title through the basis of his merit, and his social 


position follows; whereas in Great Britain the 
social position is secured without a professional 
diploma from. the Government, giving the indi- 
vidual his social standing, without his professional 
Chere are in England more 
capable musicians without the title that 


makes them social powers than there are musicians 


merit as a necessity. 
today 
endowed with the title. Such is not the case on the 
Continent. The title is not necessary on the Con- 
tinent for that reason; all that is necessary for the 
musician on the Continent is his musical title to in- 
ure his 

in America nothing is recognized in music. A 


ocial standing. 


letter to the Daily Mail in the December 15 issue 
explains the case, as viewed by a musician in Eng- 
land 
ENGLISH MUSICAL CULTURE, 
lo the Editor of the “Daily Mail.” 
Sir,—I cannot help feeling that the reason of 
all this backwardness must be traced from the 
starting point of the education of our children. 
Look at the number of colleges springing up 
in our midst, with their almost endless examina- 
and extraordinary combinations of 
Look, too, at their lists, 


tion division 
letters, called diplomas! 
of pieces with flowery foreign names! 

Surely there is plenty of English music which 
our children might be fed on 
Is it likely that, if they do grow up with taste 
for composition, they will ever develop an English 
idiom when the German dialect is constantly ring 
ing in their ears 

No, | trow not, and small wonder when the ex 
amination craze, and these money-making con 
cerns, which are greatly to blame, are allowed to 
exist Percy BAKER, 

Organist of Tewkesbury Abbey 


H izeidene, lew ke sbury 


Same in America. 
Mr. Baker speaks of the endless examinations 
and combinations and socalled diplomas, and yet 
done. That also applies to 


there is nothing 


\merica. There are Doctors of Music in America 
who are qualified to enjoy that distinction because 
what they have done and what they are doing 
shows a musical adaptability and a cognition of the 
art; but the title of Doctor of Music has no value, 
because it has been bestowed, it is being bestowed, 
and it will be bestowed by institutions that have no 
tanding and also on payment of a fee as low as 
and this neutralizes the degree bestowed by 
Otherwise nothing 


some institutions of learning 
is done, This, of course, is a ruinous condition, 
and as there is nothing else done to give a standing 
to the mus’‘cian, professionally or socially, he must 
depend entirely upon the power of his personal 
pull, on his capacity as a wire-puller, on his apti- 
tude and his felicity of selection of his political 
associates in each locality, to attain such standing 
as musicians occupy throughout the country in 


their various homes or headquarters. For that 
reason, there is no differentiat‘on, and the people 
of America are incapable of deciding, as a people, 
as between a successful mus‘cian, who has made 
his money through coon songs, sung on the variety 
stage or in the homes of the wealthy and fashion- 
ible, and a composer like MacDowell, or like John 
Paine. or any of our worthy and striving com- 
who follow the legitimate pursuit. There 

IS NO-di ferentiation, so far as the masses go; in 
fact, the temes of those who write the cheap, what 
we call “White Way” music, the common stuff in 
the light opera fie, are the heroes of the daily 
papers and the masses ef the population, whereas 
the musician of character in music (for music has 


character) is unknown, except by us who are 
identified with such music. 

These are the differences in the musical stand- 
ing, in the musical world, in the musical spheres, 
as between Great Britain and America on one side, 
and the Continent of Europe on the other side. 
There is no hero in music on the Continent of 
Europe, except such an one as is acclaimed by the 
people through his work in the legitimate field; in 
Great Britain and in America the hero in music is 
the one who is acclaimed through his trash, through 
his temporary successes in the popular music, as it 
is called, with which his name is associated and 
which in America he frequently and in most cases 
has not even written by himself, because he cannot 
write music. He tinkles it with one finger on the 
piano keyboard, or whistles it, and a German 
musician, educated in a German school writes it 
out for him and harmonizes it. According to the 
copyright law, properly interpreted, he is not even 
entitled to copyright, because the copyright law de- 
mands writing, and as the thing is written by 
someone else, and as the supposed composer could 
not even write it if requested to do so, his copy- 
right would have no value if investigated. In 
england most of the writers of this class of music 
can do their own writing. Those composers in 
America, most of those who write our trashy comic 
opera, can write technically, but that is all they can 
do, and through a system of wire-pulling or com- 
binations they grind out this music for pay; it lives 
for its day and is accorded a public hearing becausé 
some clown turns the whole proposition into horse- 
play. Therefore, with the exception of some works 
by De Koven, Sousa and Robyn, we have no school 
of light opera in America, no light opera school, 
as we have no opera school anyway. 

Sir Frederic Cowen would himself prefer to see 
Continental conditions prevail in Great Britain; 
but he represents England in this contest, and there 
is nothing for him to do but to support a condition 
which is artistically insupportable. 


Opera in English. 

Therefore it is so difficult to establish opera in 
English in either Great Britain or America. In 
the Continental countries the Governments control 
the question of opera and will not give opera ex- 
cept in the vernacular. The German Government 
is not going to support opera in Italian, and the 
Government of Roumania will not support opera in 
the Arabic language, and the Government of Bel- 
gium will not permit the opera house of Brussels 
to draw on its treasury for the support of opera in 
English; but the English opera houses will give 
performances in all languages except English, that 
is Covent Garden, and so will we in America, and 
the managers in America and in England would be 
compelled to resign if they did otherwise than what 
they are doing, because our public, our people who 
support opera do not support it as opera, as 
operatic art; if they did they would insist upon 
productions that are intelligible to them, They are 
now listening to operas which they do not under- 
stand, because they do not cultivate these foreign 
languages and because they cannot understand 
these foreign operas. They support opera because 
they have no conception of what opera as an art 
signifies; the moment we reach in Great Britain 
and in America that stage of culture which would 
reject such a paradox we would naturally insist 
upon understanding the language to which we are 
listening, instead of insisting upon listening only 
to such languages which we cannot understand. 

The foliowing newspaper item therefore comes 
in apropos : 

MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S TRIBUTE TO COM- 
POSERS AND CHORUS. 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, responding to the 
toast of “Our Guest” at the London Press Club 
dinner last night, expressed his appreciation of 
the reception which his venture in Kingsway has 
met. Presently he hoped to be able to fo some- 


} 


thing to foster native talent. It was the modesty 
of the English race that caused them to underrate 
their musicians, for he was convinced by the 
scores which he had looked through that English 
composers were fit to be compared with the great- 
est of living musicians. They only needed en- 
couragement. 

Mr. Hammerstein paid a high tribute to the 
work of his chorus, which was composed wholly 
of English singers. “Before I came over here,” 
he said, “I had engaged French and _ Italian 
choruses, but after I had heard only half a dozen 
bars from English chorus singers, | cancelled the 
old contracts, and engaged all the English sing- 
ers.” The talent he had found was such as did 
not exist in any other opera chorus in the world. 
“That talent would grow and expand, and be the 
envy of every country. Not only will we have a 
British chorus, but British artists.” 


It is interesting to notice how Mr. Hammerstein 
has concluded that English composers were fit to 
be compared with the greatest living musicians; he 
had looked through the scores himself. But I 
think Mr. Hammerstein is running a great risk in 
England by putting on a face as a judge of musical 
scores. That might do fer awhile in America, but 
for awhile it will ndt do in a country where music 
is as old as it is in England and where so many 
foreign scores have been studied. Mr. Hammer- 
stein luckily does not mention the names of those 
composers in England who “were fit to be com- 
pared,” according to his judgment after having 
looked through the scores. 

Where are those manuscript scores? Of course, 
Mr. Hammerstein knows that it is just as easy to 
study a manuscript score as a printed score, and 
some of these composers with their manuscript 
scores may request Mr. Hammerstein to look 
through them and point out their exceptional 
features as he looks through them in their pres- 
ence; that would become interesting. As it looks 
now, With his latest success with “Herodiade” this 
week Mr. Hammerstein did represent some new 
phases of the operatic situation. Here is a criti- 
cism that is interesting. R. C., the writer of it, 
generally understands the situation: 

MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S FEATS. 
AMERICAN Press oN New Lonpon Opera. 

Many Londoners are appreciating the fare of- 
fered at the new London Opera House, but it is 
necessary to turn to the American journals to 
learn what a complete revelation and education in 
matters operatic Mr. Hammerstein has vouch- 
safed.us. 

London had, it seems, never before known what 
an up-to-date, handsome theater was; had never 
heard first-rate singing before; had never 
seen an opera adequately staged. Mr. Hammer- 
stein is, in one journal, credited with a wonderful 
innovation—he has, American readers are in- 
formed, been the first to give Londoners Sunday 
concerts ! 

Mr. Hammerstein’s achievements are remark- 
able enough not to require embellishment. He 
has built a large theater which, though garishly 
designed and decorated, is exceedingly comfort- 
able and well-situated. He is giving us some 
rather worn and weary operas—but at a time of 
the year when normally there is no opera at all 
to be heard in London. If his house is not strong 
in thé musical and artistic directorship—the scene- 
painting has been of a disappointing type, and the 
conducting undistinguished—yet there is talent of 
the first water in the stage management. 

Che possibility of infusing fresh life into ancient 
works by means of enthusiasm, careful study, and 
a harmonious ensemble has been perceived, though 
not yet fully realized. Good part of the materials 
for the ideal, neueinstudierte revivals of hack- 
neyed operas—since have these. operas, it seems, 
we must—exists at the opera house in the shape 
of a rarely excellent chorus and orchestra. Had 
the matter depended only on them the desired 
result would have already been achieved at the 
revival of Gounod’s “Faust” the other week. 

Of course, the solo singers are, as yet, a hetero- 
geneous body, a collection of performers of all 
manner of methods, styles, and qualities. But 
these are early days, and the appearance of a 
hand at the conductor's desk as strong as the 
stage-manager’s may yet bring about an improved 
ensemble, for, as well as disappointing elements, 
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there are some wonderfully good elements among 
Mr. Hammerstein's soloists. It is, of course, ab- 
surd for Mr. Hammerstein's too emphatic admir- 
ers to assert that the singing at his house has been 
a succession of revelations to us—considering 
what casts have appeared in “Rigoletto” and 
“Faust” here for years past. But he has certainly 
charmed us all with one novel vision—a young and 
pretty Gilda. And Mr. Hammerstein, though he 
has not yet taken that bold step—the use of an 
English text in preference to French, Italian, or 
German whenever possible—which in the long run 
must prove the only key to the happy solution of 
the problem of popular opera in London, has not 
definitely turned his back on this his great oppor 
tunity, for he has not yet decided in what lan 
guage 
sung. Three of his best and several of his lesser 


Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” are to be 


singers are English-speaking, m< 
Monopoly. 
We are going to continue this state of affairs as 


iong as we have a foreign monopoly controlling 
our operas in America, as it does in England. Mr. 
Hammerstein is really making the great fight in 


England that Dippel is making here, and even if 
both should lose this fight, what they will have ac- 
complished in the meantime will finally result in a 
change of attitude in these two English speaking 
countries or a complete collapse of opera. As 
under the monopoly which controls opera in 
\merica and in England, no native composer of 
these two countries could possibly secure an even 
chance, no great opera composer can arise in either 
of those two countries, even if he were to write an 
opera with an Italian, or French, or German text 
With the monopoly it is not a question of text as 
it is not a question of quality. The quality only 
enters as a speculative phase of the opera, not as 
the essential phase. After a while the musical 
public will, through the force of music itself, be 
divided distinctly by cleavage from the opera public 
and will lose its interest in the opera more than 
ever. The monopoly will affect the operatic situa 
tion to such a degree that the musical people in the 


operatic centers, which are few in England and in 


America, will have as little relations with opera in 
its grand form as it has now with opera in its light 


form. The people who cultivate classical music 
have withdrawn nearly entirely from light opera, 


which does not contemplate them as necessary sup- 
port. Grand opera will reach the same position ; it 
will not be patronized by the musician or the 
musical amateur after a while; its antagonism to 
music 1s already now so well defined that the forces 
that support opera and the forces that support 


music are nearly distinctly divided. Opera is 


fashion anyway, and the musician cannot therefore 


It is a part ol 


participate in it in its social phases. 


the court of royalty, and in Republics lke in 


France it is part of the Government. The Grand 
Opera and the Opera Comique in Paris are really 
conducted by the Senate and the Chamber of the 


Deputies, for they appoint the managers of the 
opera houses and make the annual appropriation of 
control 


the subsidies and thus 
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PROTESTS AND A PRIMA DONNA. 


Tue Musicat Courter’s mammoth mail contains 
two letters this week which seem to require notice 
in our columns. The first of the missives is the 
more important and we will discuss that forthwith. 
It contained a newspaper clipping cut from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel of December 17, 1911, which reads 
like this: 

In the issue of November 1 of THe Musica Courter 
the following item appeared: “Puccini is casting about fot 
another opera subject We respectfully -suggest Elinor 
Giyn’s ‘Three Weeks’ as a libretto in every way appropri- 
ate for the Puccini talent.” 

No intelligent musician, or, in fact, any thinking man 
or woman can read the foregoing article without a feeling 
of disgust toward the ungentlemanly attitude which Tue 
Musicat Courier takes in its attempt to belittle the abili 
ties of the greatest living Italian composer of operas. The 
seme intelligent musicians will agree that the latest Puc- 
cini work, “The Girl of the Golden West,” was a dismal 
feilure. That, however, is not sufficient cause for the 
condemnation of Puccini's talent, since works like “La 
Tosca,” “La Boheme” and “Madam Butterfly” demonstrate 
that he is a composer of remarkable ability. Even if Tue 
Musica. Courier cannot see in the three last named op 


eras anything of musical value, there is no necessity for 
that magazine to act in such an unfair manner toward 
It is believed that unjust criticism did much to 


Tue MusicaL Cov- 


Puccini 
hasten the untimely end of Mahler. 
RIER protested emphatically against the unfair attacks made 
on the great conductor by a certain New York critic, but 
is, nevertheless, acting in much the same manner toward 
Puccini. According to Robert Schumann, the first apd 
holiest duty of a critic is to encourage the great artist and 
to facilitate an understanding between him and the public, 
but Puccini need not look for any encouragement from 
THe Musica. Courier. Because the works of Puccini 
are controlled by a monopoly in Milan, which is so exor- 
bitant in its demands in the matter of royalties that Man- 
ager Dippel did not see fit to place any of the operas con- 
trolled by this house in the repertory of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, a subject which was discussed in this 
column recently, is no reason for belittling the works 
themselves, even though the conduct of the firm which 
controls them is deserving of condemnation, 

Many composers whose names are: revered throughout 
the musical world have written works which have met 
with failure, but it is not for their failures, but for their 
achievements, that they and their names are honored, It 
is the same in the case of Puccini. We admire him not 
because his latest opera was a fiasco, but because he is the 
writer of other works *which demonstrate beyond a shadow 
of doubt his eminent capabilities. Tue Musicar Courter 
in casting the foregoing reflection upon the efforts of the 
Italian coniposer, is carrying out its customary policy of 
condemning al! those who do not, to use a slang expres- 
sion, “dance as it (THe Musicat Courter) whistles.” The 
magazine acted in precisely the same manner when the 
Sheffield Choir toured America last season and when Pade- 
rewski made an American tour during the season of 
1907-08. A reflection on a composer's abilities, such as 
that published by Tae Musicat Courter, is nothing less 
than a blot upon the efforts of American journalism. 


Just as individuals do not always agree, so it 
must be expected that newspapers differ in their 
point of view, and because the esteemed Milwaukee 
Sentinel likes the works of Puccini, such a leaning 


\LuSICAI 


lo begin with, we know 


by no means proves the estimate of Tu 
Courter to be wrong. 
more about matters of that kind than the Sentinel 
does, for we are a musical newspaper. and have been 
one for a third of a century. When we make an 
assertion about tonal topics, our opinion is based on 
experience and expert mastery of the subject. It is 
true that THe Musica Courter is unalterably op 
posed to the purposes and practices of the Milan 
Monopoly, for as we have pointed out, they inter 
fere with the free development of art, not only in 
Europe, but also in this country, and the latter con 
sideration is the one which interests us most 

It is not true, however, that Tue Musicat Cou 
RIER finds fault with Puccini's works only because 
they are controlled by the Milan Monopoly. 

It is not true that THe Musica Courter ts act 
ing unfairly toward Puccini, so long as it believes 
what it writes about him—and it does so believe, 

It is not true that Tue 
demns all those who do not dance as we whistle, 


\MusIcAL COURIER con- 


even though it is pleasant in the conduct of human 
affairs to have others agree with our views—and if 
the Milwaukee Sentinel understood the ethical and 
actual musical harm done by the commercial kind 
of opera, that journal might be quick to join in the 
fearless campaign of THe Musicat Courter for 
the benefit of composers everywhere 

It is not true that Tue Musicat Courier acted 
unfairly toward the so called Sheffield Choir. We 
have the greatest respect for the real Sheffield 
Choir, but we claimed that the organization which 
toured this country was not the original Shefheld 
Choir that has earned such just renown abroad, and 
to prove the point we sent our London correspon- 
dent to Sheffield, England, who investigated there 
while the so-called Sheffield Choir was in America, 
and discovered that dozens of the singers who are 
members of the regular and active organization at 
home, had not left their native city, and were quietly 
engaged in their pursuits at Sheffield at the same 
time that they were advertised for purposes of busi 
ness exploitation as being on a concert trip in 
America. Our sole object in making the expose 
was to prevent the people of this country from pay- 


ing high prices—or in fact, any price at all—for 
listening to an entertainment based on misrepresen- 
tation. They may have heard a choir from Shef- 
field.« but they most certainly did not hear the 
original Sheffield Choir as it is constituted in its 
own city. 

When Tue Musicar Courier called the attention 
of the public to the scheme, the managers of the 
“Sheffield” tour rushed an order for an advertise- 
ment to this office, which was promptly refused. 
All those who were interested in the subject at the 
time will remember that THe MusicaL Courier 


published facsimiles the letters written to us by 
the managers in question, and of our negative reply. 


Tue Musicar Courter is particularly proud of the 


“Sheffield” episode, for it gave us a practical chance 


~ 


to show our readers and the American musical pub 


lic in general how devoted we are to their interests 


and how ready ever to save them from being im 
posed upon 

It is not true that Tue Musicat Courter acted 
untairly toward Paderewski in 1907 or at any other 
time. The mere fact that we criticised his perform 
ances adversely then, redounds greatly to our credit, 
tor we found that he was not in good form and 


on to other critical ms 


said so, in contradi 


diums, which either had an axe to grind by keeping 


quiet, or else failed to notice the difference between 
the Paderewski pianism of 1907 and of his earlier 
tours Pune Musicar Cour IK opinion was just 
hed convincingly not very long afterward when 


Paderewski himself admitted his indisposition. and 


had to abandon his concerts owing to nervous breal 
down 

Far from being a “blot on American journalism.” 
the course of Tne Musicat Courter is an excel ent 
exumple for some other papers in thi untry to 
follow, who t per their writings to considerations 
of expediency and lack the courage of their con 
victions when by expressing them they might make 
enennes of powertul persons and lose business 


We do not care to argue with the courteous Mil 


waukee Sentinel on the merits of Puccini operas 
(ur views on that question have been expre ed 
technically and at length many times in these col 


umns, and we see no reason for changing them now 
or at any future period flue Musica Courrer 
does not judge the artistic value of a work by the 
makes, even though 


amount Of money it Hccess 18 


measured in that manner by many of our fellow 
citizens [he Chocolate Soldier” has had bigger 
receyts than “Fidelio” wi!l ever earn, but no one 


1 
who has a correct artistic perspective would on that 


account call the ( due ! “tras 


work better than 
that by Beethoven 
If “To ca Butterfly ind Boheme were to 


y to millions and mil 


total their rovalties ultimat: 
lions of dollars, Tue Musica Courter would not 
in the least alter its opinion that those works are of 
inferior artistic merit, that they vitiate the taste of 


' 


the public because they make a morbid appeal, and 


that they bear exactly the same. relation to musi 
that Elinor Glyn’s works bear to literature 
Cue Muy- 


ie 
Destin, A 


which that lady takes occasion to object * 
ound 


of sing- 
ng some of the 


rhe second of the letters that came to 


SICAL COURIER was one from Emn 








dently to the criticisms which this 
it necessary to publish about her 
ing and her manner of impersg 
operatic characters she essag@® "Miss Destinn’s par- 
ticular grievance appeage {to be directed toward our 
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occasional mention of the fact that she does not look 
most of the roles she sings, and she alludes to such 
a review as being “grossly personal.” 

Personal it certainly is, and personal it always 
inust be, when a singer exploits herself before the 
‘herce and all revealing glare of the footlights and 
asks us to believe that she is this, that or the other 
cperatic figure. 

lf, in our mind’s eye, Minnie (“Giri of the 
Gulden West’), who tells of dashing over the 
prairies on a bronco, does not lonk at all like Frau- 
lein Destinn, that possibly is the fault of our imagi- 
nation, but we certainly must tell the truth as our 
critical conscience prompts us, and by doing our 
duty in that manner we are far removed from “‘per- 
sonal” intention, from desire to offend, or from 
wish to be malignant. 

We do not consider Fraulein Destinn as great as 
her letter tells us she is, and we have published 
very many analytical reviews of her work to justify 
our belief. 

We do not consider her Aida, her Tosca, her 
Elizabeth, her Madame Butterfly, her Minnie to be 
extraordinary artistic achievements, and we shall 
ontinue to say so whenever we see fit, notwith- 
standing several passages in the Fraulein’s letter 
which would imply horrific consequences if we do 
not desist from doing our duty. 

Likewise we shall continue to point out Fraulein 
Destinn’s shortcomings in the matter of appearance 
and make-up, for that is part of her public presenta- 
tion and must be taken into consideration by a con- 
scientious reviewer, 

We often call attention to Madame Alten’s charm 
as Musetta, Madame Gluck’s gracefulness as Mimi, 
iiss Farrar’s comeliness as Madame Butterfly, and 
\ladame Madame Gadski’s 
statuesque appeal to the eye in the Wagner roles. 
Then why not comment also on Fraulein Destinn’s 
physical embodiment of Tosca, Minnie and Cio Cio 


Matzenauer’s and 


oan 

raulein Destinn alludes in her epistle to a para- 
graph printed in our issue of November 29, where- 
in we say that we could name three vocal teachers 
of this city from whom she might profit by a course 
f coaching. Now that we come to consider more 
fully, we have just thought of another pedagogue 
able to tell her useful things, so we voluntarily 
amend the number from three to four. We offer 
also to name them to Fraulein Destinn whenever 
called upon by her to do so. It is no disgrace for 
opera singers to coach with competent instructors. 
\ladame Fremstad and Miss Farrar always went 
(and, mayhap, stili do) to Lilli Lehmann after a 
season's work on the stage. Madame Melba, long 
after her great public successes, had a habit of 
spending a few months in the spring under the 
vocal guidance of her teacher, Madame Marchesi. 

Incidentally, it strikes us that we often have had 
occasion to write favorably about Fraulein Destinn’s 
work—even very recently—but a search of our let- 
ter files fails to show that she ever wrote to us or- 
dering THe Musicat Courter to stop praising her. 


——— 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”"—-Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. ; 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils ?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, Septembes 


13, IQrI. 
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says the Rockville, Ill, Herald: “Henry Reeves 
has been en editor for sixty-three years.” Not of a 
isic paper, we'll warrant. 
a 
UNIVERSAL peace ought to include the disarma 
ment of the Bruckner symphonies which threaten 
every now and then. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Reproduced herewith is the list of those musical 
persons who departed this life during the past 
twelve months, and it 1s a sorrowful thought indeed 
to reflect that some of the names probably never 
will see print again in THe Musicar Courier after 
today. 

Among the most talented of those lost to the mu- 
sical world forever are Rudolf Bullerjahn, remem- 
bered in New. York as a temperamental conductor ; 
Otto Goldschmidt, pianist and composer of interna- 
tional renown; Alexandre Guilmant, the irreplaca- 
ble organ genius; Carl Hoschna, a particularly 
gifted writer of light music; Bruno Oscar Klein, 
admired as a musician extraordinary and beloved 
as a man; Gustay Mahler, a figure of vital impor- 
tance in twentieth century music; Felix Mottl, than 
whom there was none better as an authoritative ex- 
ponent of the Wagner orchestral traditions; Lady 
Hallé, a violin artist of lofty ideals and masterful 
accomplishments ; Alberto Randegger, a song peda- 
gogue actuated always by the noblest ethics of his 
profession; Eduard Reuss, pianist, composer, lit- 
terateur, scholar; Madeline Schiller and Hans von 
Schiller, finely versed teachers of and players on 
the piano; William Sherwood, a national personage 
in American music ; Johann Svendsen, creator in his 
“Romanza” of as lovely a piece of music as is to be 
found in all the violin literature, and Eduard Zel- 
denrust, Dutch pianist of exceptional attainments. 

This is the sad list, and all the musical brothers 
and sisters of the departed will read it with pro- 
found sympathy and join with us in the heartfelt 
hope that the year 1912 may be less cruel in taking 
away those who are needed to make the world more 
beautiful with their celestial tonal gifts: 

Koert, Jan, 

Lalo, Madame Edward. 
Lange, Samuel de. 
Long, Frederick E. 
Low, Laura Burnham, 
Lucas. The Rev. D. V. 
Mahler, Gustav. 

Mahl, Franz. 

Malkin, Bertham. 
Marescalchi, Arturo, 
Marsh, Sarah Hershey. 
McCullough, Myrtle Reed. 
Mettler, Maud C. 
Metzger, Andrew. 
Mischka, Joseph. 
Missiano, Edouardo. 
Moser, Marie. 

Mottl, Felix. 


ibbey, Edwin A. 

\llen, Whiting. 

Bara, Ferdinand. 

Barber, Lucia Gale. 
Bacheller, Willis E. 
Bennett, Joseph. 

Berger, Wilhelm. 
Bernheimer, Simon E, 
Bley, William. 
Bonaplata-Bau, Maria. 
Boudal, Jules. 

Bull, Sara Chapman (Mrs. 

Ole Bull). 

Bullerjahn, Rudolf. 
Cairns, William A, 
Camondo, Isaac de. 
Capocci, Filippe. 

Carleton. Amos Dean. 
Coburn, Josephine C, Munzinger, Karl. 
Conried, Augusta Sperling Neruda, Wilma 
Heinrich (Lady Halle). 
Neydhart, Joseph. 
Norris, John A. 
Pew, Howard, Jr. 
Phillipps, O’ Neill. 


Norman 
(widow of 
Conried). 

Cummings, Walter. 

Danforth, Henry B. 

Debuchy, Clara Endicott. 

Dixey, Henry Farns. Radoux, Theodore. 

Eutis, Allain. Rafter, Adele. 

Evans, Katherine Carpen- Randegger, Alberto. 
ter. Reuss, Eduard. 

Faelten, Mrs, Carl, Rietzel, John E. 

Francis, John Oliver. Ritter, Joseph. 

Friedrich, William, Rockwood, George Gardner. 

Gahm, Mina Cremer. Roelker, William Greene. 

Gansbacher, Josef. Roulston, Martha Louisa. 

Gauntlett, Hilary. Rullman, Frederick. 


Gerville-Reache, Leodore. Runcie, Constance Faun- 
Gilbert, William S. tleroy. 

Goldschmidt, Otto. Rundnagel, Karl. 

Grande, Joseph de. Schiller, Hans von. ‘ 


Greffulhe, Countess de. Schiller, Madeline. 

Guilmant, Alexandre Felix. | Seckendorff, Maximilian von 

Hamilton-Harrison, Mary Serpenthien, Claudius. 
Frances. Shakespeare, Louise Wie- 

Hyatt, Alfred H. land (Mrs. William Shake- 

Heidenfeld-Richards, Minnie, — speare). ve 

Hickey, William R. Sherwood. William Hall. 

Hinkle, Anthony Howard. Smolian, Arthur. 

Hofmann, Casimir. Sprankle, Walter S. 

Hoschna, Carl. Storrs, Leslie K. 

Jefferson, W. J. Svendsen, Johann Severin. 

Judic, Anne Marie Louise. Thiede, William F. 

Karr, Hemy M. Thorndike, Lothrop S. 

Thurnau, Edward. 


Keith, Royal. 
Klein, Bruno Oscar. Tour, Imbart de la. 


Tuttle, Gennet. Weimura, Rudolf. 
Vannucini, Luigi. Wiswell, George S. 
Vaughn, Olea Bull (daugh- Wonson, Arthur H. 
ter of the late Ole Bull). Wright, Frank Page. 
Vogt, Edward. Zeldenrust, Eduard. 
+ gy 

IXXCELLENT in spirit are these remarks from a 
recent issue of the Boston Herald, and it is to be 
hoped that they will bear fruitful results: 

The Boston Opera House having been firmly established 
practically by the muniificence of one public spirited citi- 
zen the time has now come when the people of Boston 
ought themselves to carry it along with wholeheartedness 
and enthusiasm, They cannot expect Mr. Jordan per- 
manently to furnish them with these splendid means of 
enjoyment and cultivation, nor is it in the largest sense 
desirable that he should. Boston appreciates his gener- 
osity, past and present, but the best results for all con- 
cerned will come in lifting some of this graciously as- 
sumed burden from his shoulders. Grand opera in Bos- 
ton ought to be self supporting. As a recognized musical 
center the city should have reached that stage of develop- 
ment where this would be inevitable. To the extent that 
we fall short, we reflect on the community’s civic spirit. 

Our Berlin letter brings news that at last the 
vocal passing of Lilli Lehmann seems at hand. 
This need not sadden musical circles all too much, 
for Madame Lehmann had her long and full day 
of glory and even though she may retire now, will 
stand always as an effective example of intelligent 
voice application, finely balanced mental and emo- 
tional qualities, and. sane and moderate manner of 
living. 

PRENSA aes 

OscaR HAMMERSTEIN’S arrival in America need 
not be taken as a sign that he seeks a combination 
with the Metropolitan Opera House, as announced 
by some daily newspapers. When a MusicaL 
OURIER representative asked him about the rumor, 
his eyes twinkled and he replied: “No, I came to 
buy the Metropolitan.” 

ciel 

AMONG the New Year’s resolves made last Mon- 
day, doubtless one of the heartiest was Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s vow to talk less for publication in 1912 
than he did in 1911—ninety-nine times less, in 
fact. 

—_—_—_@-——_——_ 

Joser STRANSKyY has been re-engaged as con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Society for 
three years, beginning next fall. 





Soloist at Peace Conference, 

Hugh Allan, tenor of the Montreal Opera Company, 
was the soloist at the Peace Conference Banquet held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, December 30. The 
“Peace Hymn,” which he sang, was written specially for 
the occasion by Mr, Ball, and typified most admirably both 
in its rendering and musical content the purport of this 
distinguished gathering. 





Elliott Schenck Orchestra. 

Elliott Schenck and his Symphony Orchestra continue 
their successes of last summer. At a recent concert in 
Jersey City the audience was roused to tremendous en- 
thusiasm by their playing. Mr. Schenck is now nego 
tiating for some Sunday nights at the New York Hippo- 
drome. 





Mary Cheney in the South. 

Mary Cheney, the Welsh-American soprano, has been 
booked for a tour of the South by E. S. Brown, to begin 
the last week in February. Miss Cheney will, on this 
tour, be heard in programs of Welsh songs and Old Eng- 
lish ballads, a field in which she has won distinction. 





Bertram Peacock in Oratorio. 

Bertram Peacock, the baritone, will sing in “The Mes- 
siah” at St. Ann's Church, New York, Sunday evening, 
January 7. He has also been engaged for a concert in 
Nutley, N. J. January 14. 





In the case of the long lawsuit against Burrian for 
breach of contract with the Dresden Royal Opera the 
verdict has at last been rendered against Burrian, who 
will be obliged to pay the usual damages, and also to pay 
alimony to his wife from whom he separated. The case 
also of Frau Zoder has turned against her; she sued the 
General Direction for breach of contract. 
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At the Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday evening 
Beryl Rubinstein, a tiny lad of classic appearance and 
name, gave a performance of the Liszt Hungarian fantasy 
that made the pianistic sharps sit up and drove the audi- 
ence to a measure of applause which seemed to be in the 
nature of what real music critics call an ovation. Alex- 
ander Lambert stood sponsor for the Rubinstein boy, and 
when that teacher projects a pupil into publicity the re- 
sult is generally certain to be an exhibition of acceptable 
musical with technical 
Beryl’s scales and trills were as clear as beryls, 


ripeness combined unusual pro- 
ficiency. 
and his tone had a mature fullness and sensuous charm 
quite outrageous in one so young. He has tapped his 
master’s knowledge of all the keyboard tricks necessary 
to make the bleached skeleton of the once eloquent Hun 
garian fantasy reassume the appearance of musical life 
An encore, the Leschetizky left hand arrangement of the 
“Lucia” sextet, was a further proof of Beryl Rubinstein’s 
predestination for a successful piano career, and | knew 
then that his astonishing performance of Liszt’s “Ma- 
zeppa” etude at a private musicale not long ago had been 
no mere fluke d’occasion. Alexander Lambert is to be 
congratulated on another pedagogic production of worth. 
nner 

By the way, why do piano composers not write music 
for the right hand alone? 1 knew a girl who used to ar- 
range her solos that way, by conveniently forgetting the 
accompaniments, 

Re, 

Other things 1 heard at the Sunday night Metropolitan 
concert were Herbert Witherspoon's polished singing of 
songs, of which I liked best “The Two Grenadiers,” de- 
livered in truly dramatic fashion; Anna Case’s lovely 
voice, pleasing appearance, and truly musical 
tions; Margarethe Matzenauer’s vocal versatility, shown in 
her selections, airs from “Orfeo,” “Mignon” and “Car- 
men”; Riccardo Martin's ringing tenor utterance, excel 
lent enuneiation, and plastic handling of phrase in Eng- 
lish songs; and the “Rigoletto” quartet, quartetted by 
Mesdames Case and Matzenauer and Messrs. Martin and 
Witherspoon. Josef Pastermack ‘conducted the orchestra 
well, and particularly well in Tschaikowsky’s “1812” 
hello, another century at hand! 

Rene 


Le Monde Musical, of Paris, has an amiable humorist 
who makes some announcements in this telling manner: 

“Mr. d’Indy (Vincent) is named professor of Geometry 
and Stereotomy Musicales at the conservatory of the Arts 
and Trades. That is good news. 
all, will devote some lessons to studying the surfaces of 
Riemann (not Hugo); then -he will illustrate the applica- 
tion of analytical geometry to music, finding the algebraic 


presenta- 


The professor, above’ 


functions represented by a melodic curve as an illustration 
in equation to establish the form in the ‘Pastorale’ sym- 
phony.” 
“Richard 
special contra-bass intended to express a heavy cord that 


Strauss in his new symphony is to mse’a 
will vibrate for an hour and produce a superb effect. 
This. is in platinum, filled with lead, and measures 862 
metres (it will extend from the Eiffel 
Tower to the Bridge d’lena; the drum of the resonance is 
of Portland cement).” 

“Recent statistics published in Germany include 43,651,- 
803 pianists, 13,673,823 violinists, 11,000,000 instfimental 


summit of the 


ists of various kinds, 651,093 directors of orchestra, 26,- 
251,874 singers of both sexes, three musicians, and 1,589,- 
274 music critics. There are at least two musical societies 
for every three breweries and five conservatories for every 
two pupils, It is necessary to admit that in France un- 
fortunately we are very far behind those figures.” 

“An agent of Barnum and Bailey has found a rare and 
curious specimen, namely a modern symphony in the key 
of C, using no sharps or flats. It seems to us this news 
requires confirmation. Later: It appears that the report 
was a foul canard, for the key of C has been extinct since 
the sixteenth century.” 

neue 

Madame Tetrazzini, whose prowess as a cook is so con- 
siderable that an evening paper engaged her to furnish 
recipes for its woman's department, received a letter not 
long ago from an Indiana housewife, which read as fol- 
lows: “Dear Madame—You are the greatest singer in the 
world and I have no doubt that you may also be an excel- 
lent cook, but I wish you would not publish your recipes, 
for I and my friends have tried them and find that they 





So will 
you please, in future, confine yourself to doing your lovely 
singing and leave cooking advice alone?” 


are by far too expensive for Indiana incomes 


The queen of 


coloratura has a keen sense of humor, and when she 

showed the letter to her friends remarked smilingly: “I 

can teach her nothing. She certainly knows hew to roast.” 
nne 


If Russia continues to refuse passports to American 


citizens some means of reprisal must be found by this 


country. Why not bar from our shores one of Russia's 


chief exports, Rachmaninoff’s prelude in ( 


RRR 


sharp minor? 


Edwin Bjérkman’s latest book of essays bears the title 
“Is There Anything New Under the Sun?” Evidently Herr 
Bjorkman does not foliow Oscar Hammerstein's career 


RRR 


New Year's Eve saw a Prosit Neujahr gathering at 
Madame Gadski’s apartments, where she and her husband, 
Hans Tauscher, dispensed Berliner Piannkuchen, hot punch 
When the 


formalities that ushered in Baby 1912 had been finished with 


and good cheer in true and time honored style 


the informalities }egan, and they consisted, among othe 
things, of such pleasant diversions as a soulful speech by 
Critic Algernon St. John-Brenon, and fearful and wonder 
ful operatic imitations by Singer Otto Goritz, who per 
formed the soprano, tenor, basso and chorus parts, and 
played the accompaniments, in a burlesque opera written 
by himself, What did he mean, however, when he 
of “Hertzklopfen”? 


sy ke 


RRe 


Henry T. Finck says: “Brahms’ fanatical admirers fran 
tically try to prove that everything he wrote was sublime.” 
| dare them to demonstrate the sublimity of the Brahms 


arrangement of Chopin’s F minor study. 
nue, 


Refreshment Note: Josef Lhevinne and Raphael Joseffy 
were in Liichow’s Restaurant last Friday, but not at the 
same table. 


Rene 


“Le Donne Curiose” will attract many of them to the 
Metropolitan tonight. 
Ree 


Randegger, the London singing teacher, who died re- 
cently, expressed his belief in the superiority of the Amer 
ican musical student because he had so much “go.” That 
is-the yery thing which American teachers find fault with 
im our native student lf he did less going and more 


staying they would like him better. 
2ee 
in a German music magazine there is an essay on “The 


Musical Pole.” Dr. Cook told us, 
North being so silent that one could hear 


2 Ree 


however, of the Far 


a gumdrop 


Resolved for 1912: To make this department more vari 
ous than ever. 
Leonarp LIPRLInG 


Praise for American Youth. 

A. Foxton Ferguson, who is expected in this country 
soon, on his third lecture-recital tour, under the manage 
ment of Mrs. Paul Sutorius, when he will be heard at 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins Universities in addition to 
many other important schools and colleges, had the follow- 
ing interesting remarks to make to a London correspond 
ent of the Boston Herald on December 31, anent musical 
culture in the American schools: 

“There are two natural divisions of school music into 
which any curious visitor would wish to inquire 
and secular 


sacred 
With our church establishment and more 
advanced ritual in England, the school chapel, whether at 
boys’ or girls’ schools, seems to me to loom larger here 
than in the United States, and, of necessity, to bring in 
its train certain results in church music. The choir be- 
comes so important that singing scholarships are perpetu- 
ally granted and the whole resources for music are en- 
riched and intensified 

“Proportionately there are fewer boarding schools, and 
on the average the numbers at any individual school are 
smaller in the United States than here, so there is no ade- 


juate reason why the average American school should be 


so wholly self contained as re. But the American 
school can draw in a greater mbecr of visiting professors 
ind teachers who are able to offer the finest tuition. | 
have not, personally speaking fined it so easy t get a 
tirst class accompanist « the regular residential schol 
taff in America as | have England, but there has been 


~ such lack when | have been allowed to look outside 


for one. I think that the definite school song, or student 


song, is more encouraged in America than in Eng!and. 


“I have found American boys and girls liking the kind 


of thing which I find most popular among their English 


brothers and sisters, namely, the humerous songs. I find 


American boys and girls extraordinarily keen and alert 


and with generous sympathies, readily aroused to list 


to echoes of songs from their own past 


“What impressed me more than anything else in Amer 


ica 1s, first, the readiness of all to listen to anything that 


has promise in it, novelty being no bar; and, secondly 


above all, there is a genuine belief in the value of edu 


cation, not merely as an asset, but as a thing to be fo 


lowed for its own sake. The cnly thing America will 


not stand dullness.” 





On Coronation Music. 
Sir Walter Parratt delivered a lecture in the Sheldonian 
Theater, Oxford, recently, on 


‘Coronation Music,” says 


the London Standard, before audience, the Vice 
In the 


Walter said that from the coronation of George I] Hand 


a large 
Chancellor presiding course of his lecture Su 
had almost submerged all other such music, and at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria three of the anthems wer« 


by Handel. 


iow than there was then 


There was much less reverence for Handel 

Fortunately, English music was now again competent to 
ts task. When the coronation of King Edward VII wa 
ibout to be held there was a great deal of difficulty abou 
the music, because there was nobody who could remembe: 
what the last service was like in 1838 The first time th 

ronation rendered in 


before that time the 


service was English was at th 


coronation of James I; service wa 
in Latin and the music probably plain song. At the cor 
nation of James Il there were nine anthenis, ali of them 
by English composers. The service opened with Purccil’s 
setting. “I Was Glad They Said unto Me,” ar 
closed with another anthem written for the occasion by 


when 


Purcell, but the monopoly. of the music by English com 
posers was hardly likely to occur again 

At George II’s coronation Handel made his first appear 
ance in the music, and every coronation since had the 


sanction of his music For that coronation he wrote hi 
famous anthem, “Zadoc the Priest,” which had been used 
at every coronation since. The setting of “| Was Glad 
when They Said unto Me,” used at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, was by Attwood, and sounded queer, old 
fashioned stuff today For the coronations of Edward 


VII, and his son, George V, Sir Hubert Parry's beautiful 


setting was used, in which, with his usual cleverness, he 


had introduced the “vivats” with which the Westminste: 
boys greeted the entrance of the King and Queen 
Formerly the different processions used to walk up the 


Abbey in silence except for a fanfare of trumpets, but at 


the last two coronations not only did all the great Britis! 
composers contribute orchestra! pieces, but foreign com 
posers also paid their tribute, for Saint-Sa¢ ns, the emment 
French composer, wrote a special march {or the coronatior 


of King Edward VII Phe 
George V included marches by 
lschaikowsky 


music at the coronation ol 


Wagne r, Me 


verbeer and 


Fanning Well Recoived in Heme Town. 
Friday evening, 
panied by H. B 


December 29, Cecil Fanning, 
Turpin, gave the 


accom 
fourteenth recital in 
Columbus, Ohio, and the artists were greeted by an im 
mense audience. The program wa 


most unusual, im that 


it contained two compositions sung from manuscript, 
which on this occasion had their first hearing, and a grow» 
of Russian songs, sung in English, which were received 
with a storm of applause. In the last of these four song 
“The Siege of Kazan,” by Moussorgsky, Mr Fanning dis 
played interpretative powers and a dramatic force which 
were astonishing. This 


Godounow, 


song is from the opera “Boris 
and probably this was the first public hear 
ing of this ballad, in English, in America. Mr Fanning'’s 
singing created enthusiasm, and he was obliged to add 
many extra songs. Later in the evening Mr Fanning and 
Mr. Turpin gave a program of ten songs at the 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffries. 
Mr. Fanning’s engagements for the preemt “week -F°- 
January 2, The Tuesday Salon, ? agg Hotel, wey York 
City. — 
January 4, recital of 


home of 





aute-bellom de. Alma 


with 


Gluck, at the Plaza Hotel, New Yor® 
January 6, soloist with the Mew York Symphony Or 
chestra, Carnegie Hall, New YOrk. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Lacia,’’ December 27. 


to be a tradition in musical circles that 

ear e m vadays ol ly when the title role is 
tura artist The justification of the 

é the fact that whenever a Tetrazzim, a 
Sembr does the part of Lucia, that opera 

‘ t when the role is taken by a 

1 liber, empty seats and lukewarm inte! 

irt of the audience testify to the contempt 
ty with the time-worn Donizetti airs have 
yphisticated music lovers of the 

probably is the greatest coloratura 

! nd, in fact, any other country, ever 

n that account the Metropolitan Opera 

tre endous audience last Wedne sday 





F E. F. 1 New York “, 
rETRAZZINI 

witnessed su scenes of enthusiasm ag are 

pera ridden city of New York 
t ni come yack 1 in the full height 
while her marvelous facility in runs, 
the other dazzling requisites of 

re undiminished in the slightest de 
re anto were delighted to find that 
r equipment a smoother joining of 
é w of tone production im 
na that e exhibited at the time she was 
Manhattan (pera House The 

er amazement to th Mad Scene 
itillating episodes where her astonishing 
y of vocal pyrotechnics were in place 

was 1 deeper note of pathos evi 

t letrazzini voice, and if the music of the 


j 


ld be taken more seriously and the story 


i put nt hbretto torm were not quite so 
incing, she would have established her 

1 dramatic soprano of no mean ability Those 
know Madame Tetrazzini’s entire career are aware 


that she has sung practically every role in th 
soprano, including dramatic and 
Aart well as those for coloratura exploitation 
tv showed itself in the treatment of the 
uy 1 for when letrazzini was not ex 
meant to astonish, she displayed an 
st noderation and eloquent, flexi 
whi ther hearers to the utmost. S 


ike “Wayame Tetrazzini to inter- 


pret the Lucia role, that opera will remain in the reper 
tory, and while this is a trite saying, the truth of it never 
was more evident than last Wednesday. 

Needless to state, the applause of the audience was of 
the frantic variety. Shouts of “bravo” and cries of “bis” 
resounding from all parts of the house, finally stopped the 
performance and caused the singer to bow a countless 
number of times in the midst of her chief aria. She wa: 
visibly moved and her voice trembled when she-resumed 
her singing. It was a grand ovation and showed that 
Madame Tetrazzini did not have to establish herself anew 
as a queen of song after the tremendous triumphs she won 
some seasons ago in the rival opera institution here. No 
body who appreciates the finer graces of song and the de- 
lights of a school of singing which is rapidly becoming 
extinct because of the fact that there are no competent 
exponents to keep it alive, should miss the chance to hear 
Madame Tetrazzini at the present time, especially in “Tra- 
viata,” which she will sing next Saturday evening. 

The whole performance of “Lucia” was on an extraordi 
narily high level, for. the soprano had the assistance of 
llorencio Constantino, who infused the part of Edgardo 
with dignity, poise and vocal splendor. His admirable 
artistic restraint gave unstinted pleasure to those who are 
able to appreciate the art of producing tonal volume with- 
out straining and of simulating moods without exaggerat- 
ing them into caricature From his first entrance Con- 
stantino won the hearts of his listeners, and as the opera 
progressed the impression he created became stronger 
until finally, at the death scene in the third act, he elicited 
thufiders of applause from every part of the house with 
the tonal beauty of his singing and the perfection and 
taste of his phrasing. His voice is in glorious condition 
at the present time and infused the old arias with new 
glamor, so earnest was his delivery and so varied the 
manner in which he employed his vocal organ to reflect 
the feelings expressed in the role 

Pasquale Amato as Ashton added effectiveness to the 
performance through his polished acting and his convinc- 
ing way of delivering his music and his text. Always an 
artist, Amato brought to the conventional part of Ashton 
the same care, conscientiousness and histrionic and musi- 
cal imagination with which he invests every role that falls 
to his lot 

Herbert Witherspoon was an_ excellent Raimondo 
Marie Mattfeld did the part of Alisa with authority and 
good knowledge of traditions, and Giuseppe Sturani con- 
ducted discreetly and never allowed the performance to 
degenerate into rant or musical bathos—a_ temptation 
which is all too easy to succumb to m such an opera as 
“Lucia.” Bada and Audisio filled out the cast. 

The ballet divertissements of the Russian dancers, with 
Katrina Geltzer, Mikail Mordkin and Alexander Volinine 
as stars, gave their customary pleasure and were much en- 
joyed by the audience, which remained after the opera 
until the last of the dances had been performed. 


“Madama Butterfly,"’ December 28. 


The postponement of Wolf-Ferrari's “La Donne Curi- 
ose” brought about another performance of “Madame But- 
terfly,” which was done with the customary cast, headed 
by Geraldine Farrar, who looks very attractive in the title 
role, and Riccardo Martin, a spirited and splendid Pinker 
ton, who now masters all the picturesque elements of the 
role and sings it with unfailing authority and ingratiating 
tone production. Antonio Scotti, in the part of Sharpless, 
had well creased trousers. Marie Mattfeld was a sympa- 
thetic and understanding Suzuki. Beautiful, indeed, was 
Toscanini’s conducting, and from the manner in which he 
voiced many of the trivialities of the score one was forced 
to the conclusion that he was spending a great deal of 
enthusiasm on a cause lacking in raison d'etre. 


“Girl of the Golden West,’ December 29. 


Another repetition’ of “the Girl of the Golden West,” 
with the familiar cast, gave us Caruso, Amato, Gilly and 
Didur in engaging expositions of the purest bel canto. 
Emmy Destinn, whose vocal quality sounded as metallic 
as ever and whose appearance as Minnie made the same 
negative appeal to the eye as of yore, sang earnestly the 
finale of the first act and the middle part of the second 
act, but forced her voice shrilly in the lynching scene of 
the third act. 

Andrea de Segurola gave a good performance of the 
minstrel song, and Lambert Murphy and Albert Reiss 
were excellent in small roles. Marie Mattfeld made the 
most of her limited opportunities as Wowkle, the squaw. 

Toscanini threw himself into the orchestral part of the 
performance with his wonted fervor and insight. 


“Siegfried ,’ December 30 (Matinee). 
Putnam Griswold was the commanding figure of the 
“Siegfried” performance on Saturday afternoon in the 
part of the Wanderer. This young basso of towering 
presence and magnificent vocal volume has a degree ol 
histrionic force which is rarely met with on the operatic 
stage and it imbues everything he sings with a force and 
conviction that carries away his listeners and puts them 
completely under the spell of his art. He realized to the 
full the grim qualities of the peripatetic Wotan in the 
“Siegfried” period of his career and presented all the god- 
like grandeur of the role, combined with the epic fear 
which filled the soul of the unhappy one as he began to 
realize his inevitable doom and that of his fellow deities 
The moment in which Wotan faced his son was one of 
magnificent dramatic power as presented by Griswold, and 
in this scene as in other episodes that gave him a chance 
for vocal exposition, he sang with a warmth and fervor 
that were irresistible. It was said in the lobbies that Mr. 
Griswold did not find himself in the best of voice during 
the afternoon, but if such was the case no trace of indis- 
position was noticeable in the evenness, mellowness, and 
soulful appeal of his singing. It was a wonderful per- 
formance and stamps him as a Wotan who will bring us 
revelations when he essays the part in the “Walkiire.’ 
Madame Gadski was in singularly good voice as Briinn- 
hilde and filled the role with sympathetic charm and yocal 
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attractiveness. Of especial beauty were her pjanos in the 
earlier part of the last act, while there was no lack of 
intensity and force in the concluding duet with Siegfried 
Madame Matzenauer revealed resonant, deep tones in the 
stationary role of Erda. 

Albert Reiss as Mime and Otto Goritz as Alberich gave 
their customary skillful characterizations of those parts. 
Basil Ruysdael, in the rather ungraceful form of Fafner, 
gave thrills with the sonorousness of his voice and the 
deep earnestness with which he invested the text. Lenora 
Sparkes sang the music of the bird with distinction 

\lfred Hertz was in a lenient mood part of the time and 
im an aggressive mood during the rest of the afternoon 
The lenient moments were preferable by far 

“Boheme,” December 30 (Evening). 

Riccardo Martin and Alma Gluck gave a beautiful per- 
formance of the loving pair in Puccini's “Boheme” on 
Saturday evening, and moved many to tears with the poesy 
and pathos which they put into the story as sung and 
acted by them. Miss Gluck is an infinitely better Mimi 
than Geraldine Farrar, and she plays the role with sim- 
plicity and divests it of all the sophistication which the 
worldly wise Miss Farrar sees fit to put into the part of 
the meek little Parisian grisette. 

Other excellent features of the evening were Andrea 
de Segurola’s whimsical portrayal of the part of Colline 
and his well timed phrasing and appealing quality of voice 
and Bella Alten’s charming Musetta. She sang the waltz 
song with unusual chic and abandon. 

Ballet divertissements followed this performance, as 
they did that of “The Girl of the Golden West” on Fri- 
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day evening, and showed that this troupe of terpsichorean 
artists has_ established itself firmly in the favor of the 
Metropolitan Opera House public 


“Parsifal,”” January 1, 1912 (Matinee). 


Amfortas William Hinshaw 


ERS tin a date ... Basil Ruysdael 
Gurnemanz A Herbert Witherspoon 
Parsifal .... T ‘ : ..Carl Burrian 
Klingsor ...... er iors 3 . ...Otto Goritz 
Kundry ..... Margarethe Matzenauer 
A Voice Florence Wickham 


...Julius Bayer 
. Basil Ruysdae! 
Lenora. Sparkes 
Second Esquire : Henrietta Wakefield 
Third Esquire .. Albert Reiss 
Lambert Murphy 


First Knight of the Grail 
Second Knight of the Grail 
First Esquire 


Fourth Esquire s 
Klingsor’s Flower Maidens 
Lenora Sparkes 
Rita Fornia 
Rosina Van Dyck 
Bella Alten 
Marie Mattfeld 
on ‘ Henrietta Wakefield 
And a Chorus of Twenty-four other Flower Maidens. 
The Brotherhood of the Knights of the Grail 


I. Group ) 
Six | 
Soloists 
Il. Group 


Esquires and boys numbering 150 Voices 
Orchestra increased to 125 musicians 
Conductor, Alfred Hertz 


A repetition of “Parsifal’ brought several changes of 
cast, and made the New Year's Day production of the 
work an interesting event, although the holiday nature of 
the occasion hardly corresponded to the “consecrational” 
atmosphere insisted upon by Wagner, and so comically 
imitated by the Metropolitan Opera in the earlier “Parsi- 
fal” days here, under the Conried management 

rhe illness of Madame Fremstad gave Margaretha Mat 
zenauer an opportunity to jump into the part of Kundry 
at a moment's notice, and although there was no time for 
an orchestral rehearsal the Munich contralto scored a re- 
markable triumph, singing the dramatic soprano role with 
extraordinary intelligence, fervor and musical effect 
Neither Ternina nor Fremstad, heard here previously as 
Kundry, managed to create the profound cffect achieved 
by Madame Matzenauer, for she filled the musical meas 
ures with a wealth of meaning not extracted therefrom 
by the two other singers, and dictioned it so very care 
fully and eloquently that the text for the first time car 
ried its own significance to a New York audience 

In the Matzenauver rendering the Kundry vehemence of 
the first act had human force, and not merely theatrical 
stress; the seduction scene in the second act was filled 
with vocal charm and textual subtlety—the temptation 
being not only physical as portrayed by Fremstad—and as 
a climax Matzenauer rose to tremendous heights in the 
final act, and sang and acted with so earnest an intention 
and so moving an appeal that she literally struck her hear- 
ers dumb with astonishment and emotion. All the many 
and complex phases of the Kundry character were as an 
upen book to Matzenauer, and by dint of her histrionic 
mastery and her infinite vocal resource she reflected ever) 
shade of meaning contained in the role. There seems no 
doubt after the way in which Matzenauer’s interpretation 
was received by the public and the press, that she is the 
greatest Kundry in the world, and congratulations are duc 
the Metropolitan for having found the proper incumbent 
at last to do the most difficult role in ‘all the Wagner re- 
pertory. 

William Hinshaw was another “Parsifal’’ newcomer in 
the character of Amfortas, and likewise made a complete 
success considered from any and every aspect. His de- 
piction of the suffering one’s agony was a powerful and 
convincing piece of acting, and he sang the music with 
fine quality of voice and deep musical insight. Here and 
there it was evident that Hinshaw had a cold, but the 
showing he made was the more impressive on that very 
account. 

In the rather small part of Titurel, Basil Ruysdael acted 
with distinction and phrased his vocal utterances in such 
artistic fashion as to win universal praise from the cog- 
noscenti. Herbert Witherspoon did his customary effec- 
tive Gurnemanz, and Otto Goritz was unconsciously funn) 
as Klingsor. Carl Burrian’s Parsifal has been amply con 
sidered in Tue Musicat Courter on former occasions 
The tenor has not gained in histrionic dignity and vocal 
warmth since then. 

Alfred Hertz did not succeed in keeping his mgn to- 
gether at all times, and made an appalling degree of noise 
in several episodes during the first and last acts. The 
male chorus managed to be out of tune frequently, but 
the Flower Girls sang with lovely effect. 


“Lucia,” January |. 

Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor” was repeated New 
Year's night, with Madame Tetrazzini as the heroine of Sir 
Walter Scott’s tragic romance. The diva was in lovely 
voice and opce more gave those exhibitions of skill in vo- 
calization that have placed her in the galaxy of the great 
singers of the day Florencio Constantino, as Edgardo, 
again proved himself a finished artist of the bel canto 


school. The sudden indisposition of Amato brought a 
change in the cast at the eleventh hour, when Giuseppe 
Campanari obliged the management by consenting to ap- 
pear as substitute for his colleague. The older baritone 
is sO experienced in operatic traditions that the matter of 
singing the role of Ashton (which he has not done in 
years), without rehearsal, proved apparently no tax on his 
vocal or dramatic powers, and that was a relief, for the 
part of the hapless Lucia’s brother is one that demands 
force and acting ability. The sextet sounded beautiful, and 
as usual, when it is sung by singers of such rank, created 
the wildest enthusiasm. In the “Mad Scene” Madame Tet 
razzini surpassed herself; her cadenzas were wellnigh flaw- 
less, and the voice seemed ax times more golden than the 
flute which she echoed. Herbert Witherspoon, as the Chap 
lam, sang smoothly and did all that was possible with the 
stilted role. Marie Mattfeld, as Alisa, and Bada and Audi 


sio, in minor characters, were satisfactory. Sturani con- 
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ducted with spirit, and the male chorus in particular dis 
tinguished himself. After the opera, Mile. Geltzer and 
Messrs. Mordkin, Volinine, etc, of the Russian Ballet, 
danced numbers by Strauss, Bleichman and Chopin, assist 
ed by the extra orchestra under the baton of Podesti 

lhe house was jammed. It was reported about the cor 
ridors of the Metropolitan that persons were in line soon 
after 4 o'clock in the afternoon, waiting to buy admission 
tickets 
near to collapsing and were taken to the matron’s room 


Several of the women among the standees came 


and cared for The recalls for Tetrazzini were too nu 
mecrous to count, 


“Coppelia,’ January 2. 
With Mordkin and Geltzer as the chief luminaries, Deli 
bes’ delightful “Coppelia” entertained and edified a large 
audience on Tuesday evening, and offered much excellent 


dancing, together with dainty and well scored music, 








BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 

These are days of untiring industry and effort at the 
Boston Opera, when all activities are gradually converging 
to the momentous production on January 10 of “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” a production which will be a notable one 
in the art history of the country 

The arrival of Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck has ena 
bled Mr. Russell to begin final rehearsals, and the rumored 
presence in this city of the poet Maeterlinck himself has 
invested the coming production with a cloak of mystery 
and expectancy. 

A faithful rendering of Maeterlinck’s own ideals in 
mounting the opera, and numerous conferences held with 
Debussy in Paris last summer by André Caplet, who will 
conduct, the splendid stage settings Mr. Russell has pro 
vided, and the hearty co-operation the whole of the com- 
pany is lending, will make this production of the De 
bussy music drama undoubtedly the most authoritative 
and complete one it has yet had, 


“Pagliacci” and “Coppelia,’ December 26. 

One of the interesting events of the week was the pro- 
duction of Delibes’ charming ballet, “Coppelia,” which 
gave us the first extended opportunity to pass judgment on 
the ballet department of the opera organization. The 
dancing of Dolores Galli and the efforts of Signor Bot- 
tazzini, the ballet master, and the members of the corps 
were received with great enthusiasm. The ballet was pre 
ceded by Leoncavallo’s opera, a far more enjoyable ar 
rangement than the usual inartistic double bill of “Pag 
liacci” and “Cavalleria,” piling, unrelieved, murder upon 
murder. 

The casts were: 


PAGLIACCI 


Nedda Carmen Meli 
Canio Giovanni Zenatello 
Tonio Giovanni Polese 
Silvio ‘ Gaston Barreau 
Beppe ... Ernesto Giaccone 


“COPPELIA.” 
Swanilda Dolores Galli 
Frantz Maria Paporello 


Une Poupec Grace Parker 


Coppeélius Ettore Bottazzim 


Le Bourgmestre Attilio Pulcini 

Polese, the Tonio, gave the performance a good impetus 
by a sonorous and effective rendering of the prologue, and 
he pleased throughout by his consistently good acting 

As might be expected, Madame Melis made an attrac- 
tive looking Nedda, as she is both by form and tempera 
ment very well fitted for the part. As the Columbine in 
the miniature play she was a dainty and coquettish figure 

Zenatello was a magnificent Canio and his dramatic 
singing of the final aria of Act I brought him many re- 
calls. 

The Silvio of M. Barreau seemed a trifle stilted. A few 
good comedy touches made Giaccone an effective Beppe 

Some of the best moments of the performance were 
contributed by the chorus, which distinguished itself in 
the singing of the Angelus music of the opening act 

The production of the ballet ‘was a brilliant ensemble 
of dancing, pantomime, costumes and scenery. That the 
revival of interest in this form of art, which began here 
last year with the coming of the Russian dancers, had not 
disappeared was attested by the great pleasure which this 
charming and graceful ballet gave to a highly enthusias- 
tic audience 

The setting of the second act was one of the best things 
Mr, Russell's scenery department has produced. An im- 





portant factor in the success of the performance was the 
work of the orchestra under Mr. Goodrich 


“Carmen,” December 27. 

sizet’s opera with Maria Gay in the title role now has 
become one of the finished products of the Boston com 
pany. Routine work though it may be, one may go to 
its performance with the firm assurance of hearing a work 
that has been thoroughly mastered in all its details, while 
at the same time encountering welcome surprises in the 
constantly refining work of both individuals and the en 
semble. 

Phis particular performance, with Zenatello as a powet 
ful Don Jose, was given with strictly home talent, and s 
is especially convincing of the wonderful advance the 
Boston Opera Company has made in the past two seasons 

In Miss Fisher has been found an ideal Micaela. What 
is needed now is an impressive Toreador, neither Riddez 
nor Mardones having been altogether successful Esca 
millos 

rhe conducting of André-Caplet has been a strong bul 
wark in these “Carmen” performances. Each time new 
graces are evident in the orchestral introductions to the 
several acts \ slight moderation of the pace in the 
opening of Act Il comes to mind as being desirabl 


“Aida,” December 29, 

The repetition of Verdi's “Aida” brought out a large au 
dience Friday evening, when Madame Melis was heard in 
the role of the Ethiopian princess™ She was a lovely and 
languorous captive, and acted with dramatic force 

Maria Gay's interpretation of Ammeris was as regal a 
Zenatello re 


peated his previous success as Radames, a role in which 


ever, and her tones were rich and thrilling 


all the qualities he possesses ¢s a dramatic tenor are 
shown at their best. The remainder of the cast was un 
changed from the previous performance 

Of the older works, both Verdi's and others, it is doubt 
ful if any of them can consistently fill the opera house 
here in the way “Aida” does. In inherent musical value 
it finds its place after the later Verdi works, “Otello” and 
“Falstaff,” but the true dramatic qualities of the book, the 
picturesque settings, the wealth of melody and the brilliant 
pageantry and costumes it permits, are likely to make it 
hold on the popular good-will lasting for these many 
years to come, when some of the later young Italian 


works have had their brief day and passed on 


“Cavalleria” and “Coppelia,” December 30 (Matinee). 

The other half of the Siamese operatic twins was pre 
sented just as its counterpart had been earlier in the 
week, in conjunction with the ballet “Coppelia The ef 
fect was equally gratifying, so that thanks are due M1 
Russell for this welcome rearrangement of the usual or 
der of things. 


The opera was given with this cast 
Santuzza Maria Gay 
Lola Elvira Leve 


Mama Lucia Florence De ¢ 


Turiddu Giuseppe Ga 

Alfio Giovar ! < 
The intensity and dramatic force of Madame Gay's im 

personation of Santuzza has made it one of the glorious 

characterizations of the Boston Opera season, while the 

art with which she colors her tone wa 


admirably re- 
vealed again in this’ performance of Mascagni’s gout 
opera 

Although essentially a lyric singer, equipped with a 
voice of fine, even texture, M. Gaudengi wat an effective 


Turiddu, and acted and sang — comprehension 
of the character. M. Polese did , ‘ter 
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admirable fashion Miss 
for their 


rk and sang throughout: in 
Miss De Courcy were 
roles. 

“Lucia,” December 30 (Evening). 
following cast: 


everon! and well cast 


pective 


Donizetti's opera was given with the 
Scotney 

Jobanna Morella 
Florencio Constantino 


-Rodolfo Fornari 


Evelyn 


Ashton 


I ry 


an -Rafaelo Diaz 
, ‘ A. Silli 
..Ernesto Giaccone 
lt was Miss Scotney’s real operatic debut, and although 
it was a “popular” night, and the horseshoe was not 
laze with brilliantly garbed and bejewelled tashionables, 
the sincere and unstinted applause she received. shouid 
make the casion an unforgetable one for this young 
\ustralian singer, who, over night, as it were, has sud- 
lenly found herself in the ranks of the stars, 
ller singing of the “mad scene’ at a Sunday night con 
ert two weeks ago revealed a voice®of astonishing range, 


ower and positive beauty, which caused Director Russell 


it once to sign a three-year contract with her ‘and order 
her te prepare for a debut in “Lucia.” It so chanced that 
Ith h Mi Scotney knew nearly a score of Italian 
peras, “Lucia’’ was not among them, and so she set about 
leart vithin a fortnight, which was no mean feat in 
lt 
[hat she succeeded was evident when, after the great 
e last act, she was recalled nine times amid 
extraordinary applause 


\side from the ease with which the singer's voice soars 
unor the altitudinous lines above the staff, and the 
power, clearness and confidence with which the final E 

in the mad scene were taken, Miss Scotney proved 
erself the possessor of a voice that could boast of an 
excellent middle register, and of a fullness of tone that 


extended even to the lowest notes of her compass 


such versatility is remarkable, indeed, when the paucity 
f resources of the coloratura soprano in general is re- 
membered, who loses all claim to distinction when the 
melodic line proceeds downward on the staff into weak 


nd colorless tones 
inded quality of the singer’s voice was de 
and its 


[he sweet, rot 
cavatina of the opening 
it stand forth brilliantly above the 


hightful in the scene, 
made 


wer and volume 


xtet and orchestra 

\n admirable sense for rhythm and phrasing, and a 
temperament that should soon begin to color tone with 

unatic effect, coupled with a youthfulness and charm of 


in bearing, rare in a 
served impression 
e mide, and to provoke prophecies of a great future. 

consummate 


ind a freedom and ease 


to complete the wonderful 
revealed himself a 
of tonal resources in his well-known 
Edgar Dramatic in the 


interruption of the and 


iain 
master 
impersonation of 


reme was hi wedding scene 


ive-taking. In the final aria of the last act the tenor 
duced some telling effects in the use of delicate grada 
that proclaimed a flawless vocal technic in 


a truly emotional art . 


| 

; 

[ tions t tone 
the service of 

{ The remainder of the cast, 

Polese 


per formance, 


with the exception of For- 
Ashton, 


Tetrazzini in the 


who replaced as Henry was the same 
it the 


rol 


previous with 


mducted with slight unsteadiness of tempi, and 


at times 
iding of the 


{ nti ¢ 
section that 
tlis le 


vit n overindulgence for the brass 


d the singing to pantomime 


liked 
Sunday Evening Concert, December 31. 


however, much 


elix Fox and Evelyn Seomey were two soloists at the 
teresting operati meert, when the following program 
“ iven 
( Ne hemes Hemary PF. @ilbert , 
) estra 
( luctor, Wallace Goodrich 
I f p MAG GROMMIRER, 64.000 rccdeseeeeee Liszt 
Felix Fox 
Conducto Wallace Goodrich 
( N Verdi 
Evelyn Scotney 
Cond Arnaldo Cont 
] Act, en with the Quartet , . Verdi 
\ y, Le » MM. Ramella, Fornari, Silli, 
ymductor, Arnaldo Conti 
( iileria Rusticana, First Act, beginning to incermezzo..Mascagni 
M me Amaden, DeCourcy, Leveroni, MM. Gaudeazi, Fornari 
Full Chorus and Orchestra 
Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni 
Internal evidence does not reveal whether Mr. Gilbert 
has read Henri Bergson’s illuminating volume on the 


comic spirit and its precise definition. But very likely this 


ollection of frankly syncopated themes, with their bi- 
re harmonization and vigorous, if crude, orchestration, 
entitled to the appellation “comic” equally with intel- 
tual Beethoven scherzo or the “Meistersinger” appren- 
e musi 
Mr. Gilbert has been more at ease in some of the 
smaller forms. In association with Charles Wakefield 


Cadman and others of the young American school, he has 
discovered much of interest in both Indian and negro 
melodies and in American folk-lore. Several charming 
songs are fo his credit, and the Boston Symphony has not 
disdained to play his “Comedy Overture.” 
Boston audiences are always eager to hear Mr. Fox, 
the opportunities in recital having been altogether too 
rare. Among the many fine local pianists, whose standing 
both in this country and Esrope has been a recognized 
fact, Felix Fox has acquired an artistic rank all his own. 

The Liszt fantasie on Hungarian themes, therefore, 
gave him a telling opportunity for the display not only of 
bravura and brilliant passage werk, but also for good, 
solid tone and for powerful chord work that retained all 
its euphony in spite of its power. Fleetness of finger 
Mr. Fox possesses indeed, and the magnificent ease with 
which the prestissimo staccato portions were tossed off, 
and the long, even rippling scales showed clearly enough 
that technical considerations no longer bothered Mr. Fox 
very much, 

The orchestra, under Mr. Goodrich, gave him excellent 


support. At the conclusion, Mr. Fox was recalled half a 


dozen times, the audience evidently hoping for an encore, 
but in vain, from the ever modest pianist. 

New beauties in the wonderful voice of Miss Scotney 
showed themselves in her singing of “Caro Nome.” The 
tones of her lowest registry are of a quality positively 
haunting, making one seek vainly for comparisons. She 
phrased exquisitely both here and in the famous quartet, 
and showed splendid possibilities in tonal coloring. 

The “Rigoletto” music, under Mr. Conti’s guidance, was 
finely sung. Mr. Ramella’s versior of “Donna e Mobile” 
seemed to be liked. 

The concluding part of the program was the first act 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” in oratorio form. Miss Ams- 
den, who is of statuesque beauty, sang Santuzza’s music 
with much feeling and ample tone, and with an evident 
comprehension of*her role that would make it interesting 
to hear her in the operatic version. 

The other singers were the same who appeared in Mas- 
cagni’s opera this week. 

M. Moranzoni and the orchestra played with better spirit 
than at the performance earlier in the week. L. A. B. 








AUDITOMIUM. 

**Haensel and Gretel” December 25 (Matinee). 

The holiday week was ushered in by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company with the repetition of “Haensel and Gre- 
tel,” given with the same cast that was heard at the last 
presentation. 

“Tales of Hoffmann," 

Offenbach’s fantastic opera 
night before a large audience. 
disposition of Charles Dalmores the role of Hoffman was 
sung by Edmund Warnery. The management had placed 
a slip in the program informing the public that upon 
short notice Edmund Warnery would replace Dalmores 


Decemker 25 (Evening). 
was given on Christmas 
Owing to the sudden in- 


and on that account indulgence wes requested. Jennie 
Dufau was a pretty doll. Carolina White, as ever, was 
a picture to behold. Vocally she was at her best. Maggie 


Teyte as Antonia was satisfactory. The role of Niclaus 
was entrusted to Marta Wittkowska, who won a well 
deserved success. The roles of Coppelius, Dapertutto ‘and 
Miracle, which were essayed last year by Maurice Renaud, 
were sung by three different singers. Hector Dufranne 
in a part that befitted him, won much success as Cop- 
pelius. Armand Crabbe, as Dapertutto, was only mediocre, 
but the Miracle of Gustave Huberdeau was praiseworthy 
in every respect. Constantin Nicolay in the double char- 
acterization of Spalanzani and Crespel proved a strong 
factor to the cast. The smaller roles were in capable 
hands, Charlier fought with the score and the barcarol'e 
was unsatisfactorily played. The stage settings were new 
and proved an improvement over last season. 


“Il Segreto di Susanna” and “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” December 26. 
“Il Segreto di Susanna” and 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” again was presented be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience, White and Sam- 
marco in “The Secret” repeating their former success, and 
in “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” Garden, Huberdeau, 
Scott and Nicolay winning the honors of the evening. 


Campanini conducted. 


“Quo Vadis," December 27. 

The third performance of “Quo Vadis” strengthened the 
first opinion as to the merit of the historical opera. Mar- 
cel Charlier battled again with the score and once more 
allowed his brasses to run away from him, The young 
French conductor is too impotent a factor to be entrusted 
with a work of the dimensions of “Quo Vadis,” and ought 
to be content with directing lighter operas. The cast was 
identically the same as at the second performance, there- 
satisfactory. 


Che popular double bill, 


all proved highly 
“Natoma,” December 28. 


The third performance of “Natoma” in Chicago. was 
given last Thursday evening. Repetition of the work does 
not impress favorably. The catchy tunes of the first and 
second acts proved to be even less effective than after a 
first hearing. To the enthusiasm of the first performance 
succeeded apathetic complaisance on the part of the audi- 
the only success to be recorded being the dance of 
Mile. Galli. George Hamlin’s singing and acting again 
were excellent. His “Ode to Columbus” was one of the 
creat achievements of the performance and added to this 
it might be said that Mr. Hamlin’s acting has improved 
much since the first performance, and probably after more 
experience in the operatic field he will show himself to 
be as good an actor as a singer. Mary Garden in the 
title role was superb, likewise Carolina White as Bar- 


fr re 


ence, 


GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO } 


bara. Scott, Sammarcg and Nicolay in their respective 
parts were highly satisfactory. Campanini conducted. 


“Die Walkitre,” December 30 (Matinee). 


The second performance of Wagner's “Walkuere,” by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, brought out a ca- 


pacity audience to the Auditorium ‘Theater, Saturday 
afternoon, December 30. Madame Gerville-Reache’s sing- 
ing of Fricka is meritorious in every respect. She re- 


placed Madame Schumann-Heink, herd at the first per- 
formance. Heinrich Hensel’s presence as guest was the 
main feature of the performance. The young tenor from 
the Metropolitan Opera House of New York scored heav- 
ily as Siegmund, a part which fits him physically as well 
as vocally. Mr. Hensel’s success in Europe as well as in 
New York had preceded him to our breezy midst and in 
every respect he justified the eulogies delivered about him. 
His singing is glorious and the young artist created a most 
favorable impression. The other parts were entrusted to 
the same singers who were heard at the first perform- 
ance. Jane Osborne-Hannah was again a fine Sieglinde, 
and she infused into her part vigor and temperament that 
charmed her audience, and her singing, as ever, was 
splendid. Minnie Saltzman-Stevens’ second appearance 
showed her to have all the defects noticeable in most of 
the pupils of a certain teacher who lives in Paris. Her 
delivery is poor, and to deviate from pitch seems to be 
chronic with her. Her acting calls for only the highest 
praise and with better vocal training she should be 
counted a strong factor in every Wagnerian production, 
Clarence Whitehill’s Wotan is godly. Henri Scott, 
Marta Wittkowska, Jennie Dufau, Charlotte Guernsey 
rounded out an excellent ensemble. The orchestra, un- 
der the directorship of Alfred Szendrei, gave another re- 
markable reading of the score and, indeed, the playing of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Orchestra under the leadership 
of this young maestro is inspiring. As said in these col- 
umns last week, the presentation of “Walkuere’” is with- 
out doubt the best thing done by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company since its inauguration. 


“Rigoletto,” December 30 (Evening). 


The appearance of Amadeo Bassi as the Duke was the 
main feature of the “Rigoletto” performance last Satur- 
day evening, when Verdi's opera was given at popular 
prices. Signor Bassi scored heavily and we look forward 
with pleasure to hearing him next Wednesday as Don 
Jose in “Carmen,” a role in which he has never been 
heard in Chicago. Zeppilli as Gilda was splendid Her 
voice has taken on so much volume since last year that 
the management has seen fit to give her more important 
parts, in which she has “made good,” justifying the happy 
decision of the general manager. Alfredo Costa was an 
excellent Rigoletto. His singing was up to the high 
standard of the performance and he won as the buffoon 
deserved plaudits. Ettore Perosio conducted. 


“Cinderella,” December 31. 


Massenet’s fairy opera was the offering by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company to celebrate the coming of the 
New Year. The cast was similar to that on previous per- 
formances, and again Mary Garden was the star of the 
opera, 

zee 


A son was born to Alfred Szendrei, the Wagnerian con- 
ductor of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, Tuesday 
evening, December 26. Rene Devares. 
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Pasquale Amato’s Remarkable Achievements in 
Opera and Concert. 








A generation ago all that the opera going public ex- 
pected of an artist was thrilling top notes and a few mean- 
ingless gestures. “But other times, other standards” To- 
day the musical horizon is far more exacting, and there- 
fore unless a singer's histrionic gifts in a measure equal 
his ability to sing his success will hardly advance him to 
the foremost ranks of lyric favorites. 

Among the personages at the Metropolitan Opera House 


who combine the art of the singer with the skill to de 
lineate the different characters in the opera repertory, 
Pasquale Amato, the leading Italian baritone of the com 


pany, is unquestionably one of the most remarkable, In 
Mr. Amato has impersonated 
on the vast stage of North America’s greatest opera audi- 
torium he has demonstrated a style of singing and acting 
in which are blended noblest traditions of the 
with the approved methods of the present day. Trained 
in the school of bel canto 


the numerous roles which 


the past 
his singing has been accepted 
sften perplexed on the sub 
But artist 


ument to 


as a model by those who are 


ject of correct tone placement. Amato is an 


whose vocalism is a n instr be controlled by 
keen, s 
wholly 
Are there 
ing Amato's beauty of 


intensity, combined with mimic and histrionic powers and 


rere 


an intellect so sensitive and so imaginative that 


no role seems beyond its comprehension and ac- 


complishment. other Italian baritones possess- 


voice, school of singing, presence, 


the linguistic talent that enable him to sing Wagnerian 


Rigoletto in “Rigoletto.” 
Amonasro in “Aida.” 
Lord Ashton in “Lucia.” 
Barnaba in “Gioconda.” 
Tonio in “I Pagliacci.” 
Jack Rauce in “The Girl of the Golden West 
Jaron Scarpia in “Tosca.” 

Marcello in “La Boheme.” 

King Hidraot in “Armide.” 

Carlo Worms in “Germania.” 
Kurwenal in “Tristan und Isolde.” 
Amfortas in “Parsifal.” 
King Hidraot 


The roles of in “Armide,” Carlo Worms 


in “Germania” and Jack Rance in “The Girl of the 
Golden West” were created in America by Amato 
Besides Amato's popularity as one of the prominent 


operatic singers of the times, he distinguished himself in 


concert and song recitals on the tour he made in the 
West last autumn previous to the opening of the opera 
season. In these lieder recitals, Amato succeeded in es 
tablishing himself in the critical estimation of those whose 


standards of musicianship are high 

To judge Amato off the stage, he appears a man im 
maculately 
indicate that he has reached the “age of the gods,” 


groomed, wholesome, dignified, whose years 


which 
Goethe declared begins about the thirtieth year. Ameri 


cans who have learned to value this superb artist at his 





roles in the original German with the same amount of 
conviction he discloses in the parts from the Verdi and true worth feel assuréd that he will temain a member 
Donizetti operas? More than this, Amato sings French Of the Metropolitan Opera Company for many years 
with Parisian purity in such a part as the magician king If nature had- denied Pasquale Amato a noble singing 
in Gluck’s “Armide.”’ voice he might still have moved the nations as an actor 
Among Italian singers of this epoch Amato stands a perhaps as the long awaited successor of Salvini; but, 
unique and unrivaled figure. happily, Fate was kinder even in his case by, endowing 
During the seasons of 1909-1910, 1910-1911 and i911t- him also with a magnificent voice and the. singing gift 
1912, Mr. Amato has sung the following roles with the Those capable of understanding the variety of moods de 
Metropolitan Opera Company (he undoubtedly has sung manded of these many characterizations will continue t 
other parts, but at this moment these fourteen portrayals admire and wonder at his achievements. Whether it be 
are recalled) : in tragedy, comedy, melodrama or pure romance, 
Count di Luna in “II Trovatore.” Amato has revealed himself a singing actor of the first 
Germont in “Traviata.” rank, 
a 
ea 


Grand Opera 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
“Lohengrin,” December 26, 
\ brilliant holiday assemblage greeted the members of 


srooklyn Acad- 
It was the 


the Metropolitan Opera Company at the 


Music on the night after Christmas. 


the 
Brooklyn, and the first evening devoted to 


emy ot 
grand opera in 
Richard Wag- 
in the 


sixth in series of performances of 


ner. Special interest in the performance centered 


Brooklyn debut of the new German tenor, Heinrich Hen 


sel, whose first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 


reviewed in THe Musicar 


Mr 


their appeal to a 


was 
Brooklyn 


at once mi: ke 


the same role 


last 


House in 


Courter week In Hensel revealed 


those qualities which cos 


mopolitan audience Manly, graceful, young, tempera- 


timbre 
und singing with warmth and beauty, “took 
Not since the days of the lamented 


mental, and endowed with a voice of remarkable 

the newcomer 
the house by storm.” 
Max Alvary has a tenor of the German schocl so moved 
the public. Mr. Hensel a splendidly 
equipped Wagnerian singer, and, being young, most likely 
his With such 
an artist in the title role it was not surprising to find that 


the other principals in the cast were influenced to give of 


disclosed that he ts 


accomplishments do not end with Wagner 


their best, and this resulted in one of the most finished 
performances of “Lohengrin” which the writer of this re 
port has witnessed in twenty years. In his impersonation 


Mr. Hensel embodied both the human ard spiritual sides 
of the knight who comes to rescue Elsa from the plot- 
ters, and then returns to his mysterious habitation because 
of his wife's cur®Msity. The 
of the boat drawn by the «wan was impressive; 
nified, erect and knightly figure of the tenor, the mobility 
of his facial expression, and the graceful as he 
started to sing “Du lieber Schwan” was compelling and 
caused a genuine flutter in the auditorium. From that 
moment Mr. Hensel captured the house, and should he 
again sing in Brooklyn, which is most likely when “Tann- 
hauser” is given, he will find a host of friends to welcome 
him. 

During the bridal ceremonies of the second act Mr. 
Hensel made an equally fine impression, and the climax 


illusion caused by the arrival 
the dig 


pose 


tn. Brooklyn 


came in the first. scene of the third act, where Madame 

Gadski, the, Elsa, and the tenor united in some dramati: 

singing,.that may be accepted as a model by those wh: 
? 


still have their doubts. Not only was.the singing in this 


scene notable for variety of tone color and fervor, but 
the dramatic situations held up to view the ideas of the 
master himself In the closing scene Mr. Hensel ones 
more distinguished himself by the lofty style in which 
he sang the “Narration”: here he seemed to have been 


‘ 


transformed into the spiritual disciple of another world 


In the first act Madame Gadski’s voice lacked some of 
its power and sweetness; she has often sung the “Dream” 
hetter than she did last Tuesday night, but the prima 
donna entirely redeemed the shortcomings in the earlier 
moments by her beautiful singing of “Euch Liiften, dic 
mein Klagen” on the balcony. Unfortunately the duet 
with Ortrud was nfarred by the colorless voice and vocal 
ism of Florence Wickham, who strove hard to get come 
effect, but failed utterly to achieve it 

Two American singers added to their triumphs by ap 
pearing as the King and Herald Putnam Griswold’s 
noble bess voice and his finely poised gestures lifted up 
the part of Heinrich der Vogler into a vital character 
and not a mere lay figure, as is often the case with stage 
kings 

William Hinshaw, the Herald. was, as usual, wholly 
satisfying. In this instance, too, the stock of American 
intelligence served to show that the Heerrufer of the kine 
is not an insignificant underline. but one truly fitted to 


, 


shine in the cauce of royalty. The minor roles of nob'es 


and noble youths were acceptably given by Julius Bover, 


Ludwig Burgstaller, Marcel Reiner, Inga Orner, Rosina 
van Dyck, Helen Ziegler and Henriette Wakefield Al- 
fred Hertz, the conductor. seemed more subdued than 


usual; most likely he was reminded that the auditorium 
of the Brooklyn Academy of Music is about half the size 
f that at the Metropolitan Opera House 

During the night there were many enthusiastic recalls, 
after the firet and five after the second act 
Many persons tarried when the performance ended, near 
midnight. to extend another ovation to Mr. Hensel. Ma- 
dame Gadski. Messrs. Griswold and Hinshaw, 
other artists. 


seven act 


and the 


MUSIC IN ROME. 


Rome, Italy, Deceu 

The musical season Rome may be said have begun 
with the closing of the fall season at the Costanzi, with 
Botici as Fernando in’“Favorita.” It was the fifth per 
formance of that opera and the fifth extraordinary ap 
pearance of Bonci, who is so rightly called the king of -be 
canto. He sang beautifully throughout the opera, hi 
“Spirito Gentil” was marvelous, and, of course, he had to 
repeat it, and each time was tendered an ovation. Bonci’s 
performances were the only ones that called forth any 
attendance; all the other performances fell flat, and the 
‘Rosenkavalier” was not liked at all. Perhaps, had th 
pertormers been better the work would have had wre 


understanding. Outside of Bonci’s appearances the season 


was a disaster, not alone because the company was de 
ficient, but because the manager made himself very 
popular with the press and the orchestra. Zanini used 
methods which were not onformity with usage here 
ee © 

Several days after the season closed two extra pet 
formances of “Rigoletto” were given for the benefit of 
the families for the wounded and the dead \frica, Botl 
performances were sold out. Bonci sang on the first night 


The royal march and Garibaldi’s hymn 


us he alone sings 


had to be played by the orchestra over and over again 
and at the climax of the march the Italian flag was waved 
by the artists, foremost among whom was Bonci shouting 
his “eviva!” The house was filled t the tmost ) 
course, all the artists sang gratis (the orchestr t 
and the house was donated a well hie eceipt were 
more than 20,000 francs, which is a great deal fer here 
On the second night the prices had been reduced and tl 
house was sold out again 
e rR, 

Now the Costanzi is closed and rehearsals hav egun 
as the opening of the urnival and lenten seasons will b 
on the traditional St Stephen's Day, December 26, wit! 
“Siegfried,” the tenor, Borgatti, a Wagner specialist 





the title role The repertory includes “Ballo in Maschera 
with Battistini Lucia,” with Maria Barriento F} 
tra,” with Emma Carelli La Wally,” “Africaine 
“Koenigskinder Norma.” 
| a 
\ big drawback this son for the management of 
Costanzi is the los the sidy of 80,000 francs, wl 
will not be given any more The act impresari Wal 
ter Mocchi (Emma Carelli’s hu nd and director of the 
La Teatral Society was on the point of renouncing 
when he was prevailed upon to r the s« i 
nme 
On December 3 the first of the long ceric f er 
t the Auguste \ en, directed by Je iH y 
rlinset and Ernest n D nan t st Lhe | 
hac ess » Liszt r rie ! n ! 
wn Hubay etter linist thar duct 
znne,e 
On Sunday Fra von Vecsey w vided t 
thusiastically at the Augusteo where | vy led t 
f the three Hungarian concert Von V«e yay 
necert vy H ay I naster 
Rae 
Bonci has left Rome to spend ¢ t wit 
dren at Bologna. On the 26th he and | wife le t 
Liverpool te embark on the Lusitan hound for 
York. Bonei rejoices getting back t tl mifortabl 
musical United States,” he s 
an 
The San Carlo in Naples has opened its season 
nee 
Here the Teat Adriano season nearing its end 
D. FP 
Edmond Clement's Recital Program. 
Edn.iond Clement as a recitalist has already won phe 
nomenal distinction despite his mparatively few publi 
ippearances in tl country in this line of effort It i 
therefore with deep interest that the music-loving pul 
f New York antticipates his Carnegie Hall recital of Tar 
ry 16. when the program is to include the follow 
numbers 
{ de ; ‘ : ‘ 
i ation » Mesuce. (D ; 
Impatience R 
Hark! Hark! the I 
Poeme d' Octobre Ma 
\imons nous 5 
Le Marriage de R “ ' 
Clair de Lune Faure 


Vial ") 
I b Violet La Porg 


Pastorale Biret 
Aquarelle Dieebtaes y 
The Sea MacDowell 
(hanson triste lupare 
Sa memset ons ’ Areatet 


Neighbor—I s'pose your Bill's 
hangels now? 

Long Suffering Widow—Not ‘it. ‘Ittin’ the hangels 
wiv the ‘arp’s nearer ‘is mark!—Black and White. 


ittin’ the ‘arp with the 
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| Wilhelm Bachaus Here for First American Tour. 








here Ss the 


Wilhelm Bachaus, the famous pianist, now in this coun- 
his Tue Musicat 
representative at the Prince George Hotel. One 


first American tour, received 


things an artist must submit to as soon as he gets 


rT the 


ress interview, which is a sort of pleasant 


diversion and a simple way to become acquainted provided 


f mutual interest can be advanced, Particularly 


are not averse to being interviewed who have 


et theory to expound or some particular phase of 





their work upon which they wish to dilate, and therefore 
me a chance to put forth their views and opinions. 
When an artist such as Wilhelm Bachaus (whose claim 
to fame and popularity rests chiefly upon the seriousness, 
iestness and excellence of his art) grants a talk to a 
ewspaper man, the reviewer's task is not only simplified 
t made wholly delightful. Mr. Bachaus is an artist who 
nes here play, not to speak. The presentment of his 
the principal consideration and upon that he stands. 
et there are many phases of so sincere a purpose which 
e discussed with profit 
| have not been at my own home for almost a year,” 
sid he but I could not forego longer the pleasure of 
ting America and so have postponed my homegoing 
tii next summer 
| suppose, then, you have had this tour in mind for 
mme tine 
, It has always been my desire and intention to 
me t \merica. Every artist must do that sooner or 
iter 
How long a tour will you make was asked 
Until March lhen | go to Paris, finishing up my 
ason's work in June Then to Darmstadt for a rest.” 
Does not such continuous concertizing tire you over 
mu h } 
One gets used to that. Besides | am physically and 
ervously trong 
llow extensive an American tour will you make?” 
| shall not go West, but confine my operations to the 
East. I open here in New York next Friday with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, then I go to Boston for 
cital, followed by one here.” 
What works shall you use in your American concerts?” 
Principally the classics L open with the ‘Emperor 
meerto of Beethoven. Beethoven and Chopin represent 
the acme of piano art 
low do you fashion your programs—that is, have you 
particular method in arranging them 
Oh, yes. | always include a couple of popular num- 
ers and wind up with a brilliant piece. I like variety, 
lo diences. One must consider them as well as 
‘ r) I prefer the classics, | cannot always 
vhat I like, you know. One must be more or less 
{ in as far as it may be consistent with his 
r 
Wh lo you find the more difficult task, the recital 
yin with orchestra 
The recital. An orchestra is a great assistance, but in 
ther 1 certain feeling of lonesomeness. In 
yreover, you have to do a variety of interpreta 
vork, while with a concerto you have only to inter- 
ingle composer and a single composition. There 
mparison between the two as far as the physical 
| iré ( neerned,’ 
low extensive a repertory have you?” 
S ‘ 0 or more works, possibly. I have never cata- 
u them 
\\ do you find the most popular?” 
The classics, of cours The Beethoven sonatas, es- 
the ‘Moonlight’ and ‘Appassionata,” and Chopin 
Why is it that most pianists usually play these two 
t preterence : 
Because they are the best, and one wants to be heard 
é t. One wants to be judged in works familiar to 
{ vuciet nd those which represent the highest art 
I s i much greater test of one’s abilities. 1 shall 
v-other sonatas, but on my first programs IT shall put 
h tw Moreover, they are the most popular. I gave 
series of twenty-five recitals, recently, playing over 200 
lifferent compositions, and the ‘Appassionata’ received the 
ireest number of votes. That's proof enough, isn’t it?” 
“How did you come to select the piano instead of some 
her instrument 
Well, I suppose it was because when I was a child I 
\ against one and bumped my head. TI still bear the 
n my forehead. | studied other instruments. I 
played t violin for feur years, but found the piano 


re in sympathy with my nature, so I am a pianist * 


Have you done any composing ?” 


N indeed, When 1! see what a lot of poor stuff is 


being written, I have no desire to exhibit myself in that 
direction.” 
“Do you play any of the modern French music?” 
“Yes, I use some, principally Debussy, but, as I told 





you, | prefer the classics.’ 

“Does your memory ever prove treacherous?” 

“No. Fortunately | have a good memory, though I did 
stumble once. It was not exactly a slip of memory, but 
lack of attention. | was playing the Mendelssohn con- 
certo and became so interested in the orchestral tutti that 
| forgot for the moment that | was the soloist, permitting 
myself to become a listener, so that when the time came 
for me to enter, I was wool gathering, as you call it. 
This only goes to prove that, even in pieces which we 
know backwards and forwards, it does not pay to be 
careless.” 

“Do you find it to 
practice, or to keeping up your repertory?” 

“I have to keep my hands in trim, of course, but my 
I can play any- 
was forced to 


necessary devote much time to 


gives me no concern whatever. 
notice. Once, | 


repertory 


thing at a moment's 











BACHAUS 


change my program at the last minute, and played a Bee- 
thoven sonata thag | had not played over for almost a 
year. Speaking of memory, I went to the opera the other 


night and heard Toscanini. That man certainly is a won- 


der. I understand that he conducts even first rehearsals 
without a score That is memorizing! That is mar- 
velous !” 

“What opera did you hear?” 


“*The Girl of the Golden West.’ ” 


so un-American 


Americans do not care for it. It is so inartistic, 
Indeed, it borders perilously upon bur- 


lesque.” 


“Well, you must overlook discrepancies in opera. One 
must not expect reality in opera.” 

“True, But this opera surpasses anything yet con- 
cocted in that line. When you become acquainted with 


us you will see how absurd and ridiculous this thing is 
It is a huge joke and a dismal failure. You have no con- 
ception, probably, of our Indians or of the West. When 
you do become acquainted you will see my point. I sup- 
pose you are constantly on the lookout for suitable new 
compositions ?” 

“Yes, when I can find anything good, but good things 
are extremely scarce.” 

“Are you concerned about your first appearances here?” 

“Not in the least. Audiences are about the same all 
If you play artistic manner, 
what more can you do? If you do your best, you need 
have no fear of the audience. I know enough of Ameri- 
cans to realize that they will receive me well if I do my 


over good music in an 


part.” 





Death of Wilhelm Heinrich. 


The death at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, December 26, of Wilhelm Henrich, the blind tenor, 
great blow to his many pupils and friends in 


came as 





Boston as well as in other cities where he was well known 
as a singer and musician of marked attainments. Mr. 
Heinrich, who was in his forty-seventh year, became totally 
blind at the age of six, but in spite of this misfortune took 
up the exacting career of a public singer, appearing in the 
larger cities of Europe and America with marked success. 





Irene Armstrong s Appearances. 

When Irene Armstrong, soprano, toured with the St. 
Paul Orchestra last season it was predicted that she would 
have a most successful career. This prediction has proven 
to be not a vain one, for the young artist is much in de- 
mand, and has won a host of friends through her con- 
summate art and remarkable voice. 
criticisms are ample evidence of her having won critics 
as well as public: 


The following press 


That personality counts was shown in a song recital of Irene Arm- 
strong yesterday at Hall. In imterpretation, charm 
and power to move her audience Miss Armstrong was strong. Miss 
Armstrong affiliated with the Debussy emotions to the last degree 
turned to the “Three Little White Kittens,” by Pierne, with 

interest and the Strauss lullaby with tenderness.—Brooklyn 

Eagle. 


Mendelssohn 


and 
equal 
Daily 





Irene Armstrong gave a song recital yesterday afternoon in Men- 
delssohn Hall. The singer showed a commendable desire to lift her 
program out of conventional ruts. A prepossessing stage appear- 
ance and a soprano voice of good quality, and a good command of 
diction, especially in the English songs, was Miss Armstrong’s prin- 
cipal claim to acceptance. Her tone production was excellent and 
her style always appropriate—New York Sun. 
Irene Armstrong, a lyric soprano, made her first Metropolitan 
debut at Mendelssohn Hall! in a series of interesting French, Ger- 
man and English songs. The singer's success from a popular point 
of view was instantanevus, as attested by the musically cultured 
audience that New York New York 


Sunday World. 


heard her initial appearance.— 


Last Music Hall a recital was given by Irene Arm 
strong, a singer recently returned from Paris, where she was a pupil 


evening im 


of no less a personage than De Reszke. Miss Armstrong is the 
possessor of a soprano voice of high range, pleasing character and 
a good appreciation of what constitutes effective shading in vocai 


delivery. She enunciates with clearness, has temperament and musi- 


cal feeling, and the voice is well placed.—Chicago Tribune. 





Irene Armstrong was heard in a recital last night in Music Hall 
presenting a program of fourteen songs, most of them in the French 
language. The singer displayed a cultivated voice, power and bril- 
liance, and was received with every mark of favor by a large and 
audience. The recital was altogether a finished one and in 
the best imaginable taste throughout.—Chicago Chronicle. 


critical 


To an audience which comfortably filled Music Hall Irene Arm 
strong appeared last night in a song recital She selected an am- 
program for her initial appearance in and 
which was calculated to try the powers of any singer. Her voice 
is a flexible soprano of good range and sympathetic quality. She is 
serious, is naturally musical, and has an attractive stage presence. 
Her success with the audience was complete and the recital made a 


decidedly favorable impression.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


bitious Chicago, one 


lrene Armstrong sang splendidly, her voice, sweet and pure, was 
eminently pleasing in her handling of her part, and it is but simple 
justice to say that she made much of her opportunity. The part is 
not easy, but it is difficult and can be assumed only by an artist 
of advanced training and ability.—Piqua, Ohio, Daily Dispatch. 
The soprano part was taken by Irene Armstrong, of New York, 
who sang the role with a conviction and authority 


Post. 


Her work was 
eminently satisfactory.— Pittsburgh 

Miss 
like 
Miss 
Ind., 


Armstrong, the vivacious little soprano, with her clear, bird 
gave 
Armstrong 


notes, several numbers which were heartily applauded. 


has a voice of unusual flexibility.—Connersville, 


Daily Examiner. 





Mrs. C. B. Kelsey in Berlin. 

Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, of Grand Rapids, Mich. ex- 
president of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, is 
spending a year in Europe. With members of her family 
Mrs. Kelsey passed the holidays in Berlin, where she ex- 
pects to remain for a part of the winter. 





Cottlow Begins Tour of West. 

Augusta Cottlow is on her way to the Far West to fill a 
number of engagements, among which is an appearance 
with the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of John M. Spargur. 
East until March. 


Miss Cottlow will not return 





Charles W. Clark Back for Concert Tour. 
Charles W. Clark, the American baritone, arrived in 
this country last ‘week to begin another tour of the United 
States. This evening, Wednesday, January 3, Mr. Clark 
is to sing for the Music School Settlement on the East 
Side, New York City. 
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CINCINNATI MUSIC. 


The Westmor 


DE KOVEN’S “THE WEDDING TRIP.” | ane of es 





x 
- 

















rons “Ta W if I ever - 
t wit s t Linc ’ seid ear e new 
Unanimous praise represents the New York daily news- cil,” the quartet, “Here Is a Tunic of a Soldier,” the entrance of peras until they have reached that ripe age when t 
paper opinion on the subject of Reginald de Koven’s music the brigands, “The Mox i “The Gentlemanly Bri me rolls d records, and are ground 
in his new comic opera “The Wedding Trip,” which _— or sagi Pe a Reser fagotte—all these numbers  turesque stres ul t ghted with the a 
jumped into instant popularity at its premiere in the _ Aen 2 i rae eel allen ice ‘itis Tharectiomes ment that the ¢ igo Grand Opera Company will ¢ 


Broadway Theater last week and now is attracting large Eee a short season her February, presenting n 


and enthusiastic audiences to that playhouse. Mr. de However, let me hasten to say that De Koven's g silence wa pera, “Natoma,” and three well known rites. Kk 







































































} r sig it o ‘ } ’ et t 
Koven is pleased, of course, at his personal success, but A very significant one. He drew back i ‘ ette ard A. Pick epresenting Chicag 
k r Not since the day of his “R H I se lw j t 
expresses himself as being even more deligifted because . opened an office er ! W re u 
, . mention that successful wraith us De Koven give « ' 
of the vindication of his long held belief that the Ameri catchy, charming, yet cultured si * we hes me . gnty canvassed t t ! € ed t . 
can public is sincerely tired of horseplay and slapstick “The Wedding Triy It hit ragtime a resonant blow ts sola bility of bring t era ny ‘ t ree 
musical comedy and ready to welcome the return of and barrel-organ strains s y got it im the neck, Alway formances with Mary Ga ra 
‘ : vy and “cleve De Kove I \\ 1a — j ‘ 
legitimate light opera with a connected, consistent score. ‘ , el traction, Is proposed tot é ening night 
ck to his early day 's \ « e sim \ r : hat G ' 1 
Some of the local newspaper notices of the music of he loved when he wrote “R H Ame (Alan Dale) ee. eee ON Mabe mt 
‘s . - _™ Gat ] ollo d by f Susann { t ' 
The Wedding rrip were as follows meses, S wee , = : 
“The Wedding Trip” t er ar era toutk ‘The lrip” is tuneful, colorful, brig yous. Je mee, “Iristan and Isolde” for t ening performance 
iding Tr s calle s « pos an | you ft A " 
but its music, it would sees . 1 entitle it to a title a trifle more as the © mx y sing t s the . with Da res as st ! Crs “s . } 
’ t ’ } , 
serious Even the operetta of the Viennese brand of the present ity a are be expects A ™ a est, a toma re ng ww 2 
lay seldom deals so consistently with the business in hand as the The Wedding Trip” represents ve early his best 
wT , It won immediat 2 t night It d } 1 kl id " ” 
music of The Wedding Tri; . . ae Succes ies ‘s sevelope A sparkic an 
Mr. de Koven has showe his musiciansh n these matters as a glow, ar displayed so much talent that 1 ‘ fail isa Marsha ‘ ! < ul s 
well as in his orchestration, whic frequently is of great merit ee that here was the latest musical produc f the best standards chorus and glee ths wit ' ( 
1 , In 
I or stration o 4 , *S s Sane fos stan< ' ly f its kind; that it was anothe froadway success 1 t at : 
The che 2 ‘ f Aza c g t i ance, 18 re . aye ' ” Sympl i) estra at t (oh jan t 
superb in its effect. All the isic ig pretty and much of it has ong wai . 
real distinction The music was far ahead of the book, which was Some of the s we esent at, take with ¢ cember 14 Mis Marsha sant clot the M gal 
written by Fred de Gresac and Harry B. Smith Times charm give the COMpPose they w . be adde mr 4 int i 2 t in ‘ er ‘ 
b - the st so gru cased hy ‘ ulers of chestra concerts ar \ ys ee ent 
In “The Wedding Triy there was more t en one of the general, street whistiers and so ot journa ft Commerce . ally . : . 
early successes of Reginak le Koven There was good musi AY : ‘ . 
, - larshall 
notably im the ensemble mbers, whi vas perfectly within the : 
; Carolyn Louise Willard, Pianist. a. 
capacity of jutte 4 ipable con my to sing it gave 4 ° 
promise too that comic ope ’ yet rise as a formidable rival t Carolyn Louise Willard, the Chicago pianist, has been he Flonzaley Quartet w e he 
the musical piece mor opular at resent ~ ; 
the recipient of many splendid press notices, a lew t Cincinnat Ja iry 18 \l I 
In “The Wedding Trip” Mr: de Koven has returned to ti which are herewith appended tet 1s being brought here by the Cir ti W n's ( 
sical procedure he used in other days in operettas that won Miss Willa s an artist whose work is t ghly interesting, Music department, w ; 
approval, and he s these a bouffe factors wit f She is a well-poised, well-schook cian a f program for the t At t { 
a musician w has both } wledge and long experi t 
nann gave iszt re t ( ‘ 
The Interrupted Love Song f example the first act, t . 
. . furnie ’ ; ‘ 
starts with the leading ‘ and ter is soot leveloped imto tur t ‘ in 
considerable musical imy t ce that e1 ys six singers and finishes nye exa cs t riy P 
with a duct and chorus that is Nee for « siderable musicianshit 7 Fr 
to properly sing the notes ( ‘ 
stimas é 1 ¢ 
Phe orchestra, usually permitted to escape easiest fashion by ; 
the average co « t . f ge n at waren "es. = 
worth. In spite of the a ent since , s mupted the I Cincinnat ! t s 
effort, there is n bore g yes s suffer be boy r nae the é r 
cause it happen r P arily t set fort Ww i Cnib sang r 
through t ‘ ure 
And the freshest work f the plentif store f the author ° . ' 
Robin Ho The Highwayr a Rob Roy is every piri i s p t t ! 
way worthy of the handsome production it received. In “The Wed Rest \ Merry Gentlemer t G \ 
ding Trip” the composer ha med a great deal higher than the r As i ¢ \ 
general run of composers light music nowadays, but he has not 
A great spirit i rie J cr 
shot over the eads tt ‘ % ' s1« educatior s ot a 
vanced Here i th " ges w the P 1 ‘ ery ry t rt 
chestra leaders will not ss Snatches f « iw ly abound n 
and the score will get itself lik closer a tance, even if for the re , 
fails of bar el-orgar fame and is t whistle to deat a 
he natural standar f : f The Weddin | 
; : or + } 
Trip” is The Choc ate S er 1 inde« ts nelo : 
measures the De Kove nposit be the nparison wel » 
Press Sacns " { 
turn t ’ 
The Wedding 17 Regi e Koven's © opera , ' 
is written more in the spirit of “Robin H I” than any « ‘ . A i . i} 
which he has produced in yea The est i f the “S« . | an 
# Song is exceptionally f The Wed i («CT score is the nor Ra 
\ sork fa sicia s ¢ k % ’ ¢ Evening Sur \ P ' ‘ 
ie q t ‘ 
; Interest in the music s R I We ge Tt nters 
‘ so much in the songs as the excee aly 1 nt finely knit . 
f , : 
5 orchestration and in the hiy colorf ‘ rales Orv f these 
the Bivouac Song “ fleeting exe of Liszt, would d CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD 
credit to s grand om ghter genre.— Spooner-Altemus Recital. 
\ —- urkable virt t i , , The f nt of ! | 
music is done Rex le K ‘ y Evem er te erament modi fie c tenor ht t 
os 1 authority t he te ¢ S Tar e Nlonit t | 
i ting prograt whicl acle eve 
5 re is ¢ x i e * act i € ty { atyle a arie t etat The “ . 
¢ picturesque production at the Broadw Theater than we usually chumar Va gsechwank a wein , ‘ 
H . r 
8 get in three acts of musi t us fu « « sllegr . ‘ 
¥ as that open at I I at nce asso work req x ut . g . 
| “) ‘ 
4 ciated in the mind with “T Bartere Brice it is not because any cading of it I ! 3 sustaine aAsag ere ave 
ideas have bee borrowe fro the Metropoliia Opera House s it f tone and w cig ‘ ‘ “ & . 
| 
; \t times the music is reminiscent of “Robin Hood,” but what of ess were bri y ex te The two S 
q , I 
: that. since it is very agree t © re? r € the < Ameri were bri anitly aved with ¢ fie stwle and ‘ . ‘ 
a mic opera ever writte the compositi Her 1 ng of the Brahz rhaps G ; 
lust as im the Id ays. De Kove 4 writte wit » broa vas t only technica hievement t wa nepire i { big . . 
sweep.—-Evening We feeling back of the work Mies W ! " eresting terpret “pe : 
E —— f Chopin, and she played » exce ur ‘ Rapids -- " 
é bteohe 8 : 
It is a real comic pera, writter : me nely musician-lik Mict Dene Bidensdens . — I < P R. j 
§ manner, with music that is re y tenefu The ensembles and the se a gnc M k \ 
finales are an integral part of the work, and may be truly call 
j ’ \ ee nurmbe f ‘ € ‘ te ’ 
; dramatic Evening Telegra . ; rs ; : — 
? seautiful playing reached a g rite us she drew he g 
It marks the return of Kegina ¢ Koven, and may credi ae 
“ 
u t he statement that it is some retur: t is also a retur ‘ lien A 
s with the statement tha © re i a re Miss Willard played at the sugee the 
to songs that fit the genera sc heme t the show mi Music tha ; « 
. though not \ gt ‘ t eta f 
fits the dialogue something that has beer e since the days of th : = 
' , ’ Chenin and / 1 exquis n her , « . y 
late Messrs. tilbert ar s 1 ening rna é 
i yuick glimpse into her possibilities in a more exacting ere ’ At the la«t red ale . 
will he long before those who heard her play forget her { Heseden THe: 
; esd ere vas xpect t t r 
In order to appreciat The Wedding 1 to the tmost. one production and her artistic and sieteate ey eae G ; ' | r t n 
should first have attend series of the average musical plays of Rapids. Mix Herald. December ' vited guests i wing t is tion Ww ged 40 
theatrical commerce Only then car ¢ thoroughly enjoy the rar —_ decline Frau Kk m ene mM Herr K seer vit 
’ raring ight apar ; mus h . r r ; ; | 
satisfaction of hearing lig parking music that has been com All Mies Willard’s numbers were enthusiastically receive: . tues J hannes Smit render the p ram, some ofthe 
posted by a finished musiciar It really sects as if an age had lisplayed much warmth of temperament ' interaret : . ' ; 
. : temperament im her e-pretation an numbers bemg a beautif egie : anc 
passed since such well written concerted mmbers and such skillfu her tame evedustidm wes atx i . The ohae - s of Schyelderup, and a 
' ' : fine “Ballad nlied.” all : : , : 
orchestration have bec heard in a Broadway theate Most of th bers on the program were rer 1 wit exg site daintiness 4,rand wen Ba wires _ oe an of interesting omen 
music is refreshing and piquant The septet The Family Cor Rapids. Mich. News, December 13. 1611 and good musician ip 
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Heinemann’s Art Appreciated. 


\lexander Heinemann, the famous German lieder singer, 


adding 





to his reputation as a master of song in- 


and as on his former American tour is win- 














exceptional praise from the press. Following are 
the latest comments: 
ang “Willst du Dein Herz mir Schenken,” by J. 5 
der Wehmut” and “In Questa Tomba,” by Bee 
Das Veilchen und Warnung,” by Mozart. This, th 
llow by three ballads by Loewe. These com 
fe the erprete immense difficulties, and it is no 
e cat xy of Heinemann that he did succeed 
sure iking 1! three ballads effective. The in 
b re forth “Salomon by Hans Hermann, a 
entire depender the singer’s manner to make 
‘ I Hugo Wolf are gems Heinemann was in 
4 these ngs beautifully He is a mas‘er of th 
ex« r al of his best effects in this manner.- 
t Ocean, Decembe 1 19 
ut has a voice f rich color, a clear enunciation, 
j thoroughly worked out In the comedy veit 
Wart of Mozart or “Der Kuss” of Beethoven, he 
{ ippreci w the sentiment and possessing the skill to 
( i“ Evening Post, December 19il 
Heinemann 1¢ of the most famous expositors ot 
esented lengthy and interestingly varied pro 
Many of these are difficult, but the surety of Heir 
the deptl f his anderrtandi made the inne 
ul telling The concert gave much satisfaction to 
d in the artistic and appreciative interpretation of ths 
ics Ch k Dai News, December 11, 191 
FE nn i ye f the few singers who add to the 
ti i is usually clear, and his success 
i e noteworthy Ilis program consisted ot 
German cl i of there the “Verborgenheit” of 
f 1 th Kdwa Loewe elicited the most favorable 
l ) of h em with English text, which 
gers in dictior Chica Examiner, December 
rt ha ot changed since it won the regard 
f{ Ce an ' who accept the artistic creed ot 
ne ight re These revisions in Mr, Heine 
r rned t the athdition of a voice of much 
exaggerated but effective style of declamation 
fa ) W tside t ying environment of 
! id Loewe and Hermann's “Salammbo” 
that his voice s rich and sonorous, that 
« ftest and mt impalpable of pianissimi 
Le r i ) 
r de here ea \lexander Heinemann 
t \ erlative interpretative gemus \ wonder 
through whi te he melodies and har 
‘ posers, and tl ssence of the poet 
‘ weave the fal { sound 
olute verfection of musical form, tl 
‘ i f fa inusual 
a ca ‘ flexible y wand ar ‘ 
f i siden tu ay United to 
‘ « ality ) have rresisti.le com 
! 1 and eder inge 
c ge Richmond, Va Palladium 
pe for his exceptional tnterpretative 
berlk ‘ ‘ ng with wonderfully intensity 
fg P pleasing quaity, particularly 
t « e | age Ruffiale, N. Y., Evening 
nce 1 this city f Alexand Heinemann mad 
the more not 1 Eke Heinemann brillian.ly 
i 1 that had preceded him of being one of th 
gers of the German lieder With all the dra 
W tiling the eg f Bispham, Herr Heine 
vice of resonant rich quality and interprets 
f ry th the compelling interest that pro 
iltivat both musically and intellectually, 
( Lhe t ¢ 
i ee t t A ectne.8, over which 
ane x of 4 ae y The yet it is one 
diminish to an unusually delicate 
Indeed, i rare to hear a baritone of 
we “ can produce such a pure and far 
\ Hei Buffalo, N. Y., Express, 
big leep voice is marvelous, its fullness 
e elemental qualities, but its flexibility, its con 
‘ ne gradations, its dramatic fervor, are al 
f the ighest art 
‘ t listinct things superlatively well First 
en the tvrie aumbers, such as “Litanei” and “Wohin” 
tter a rippling, sparkling performance remarkable 
vay und be also excells in humorous numbers like 
folk ww. sung by request as an encore To these 
¢ must w add his Eng which he gives for 
ime this season Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer, December 
s art is compelling ‘n its appeal \ rich, deep bari 
exceptional sweetness is his, Add to this an inter 
al which is unique in its penetration and accuracy 
Ith of temperament which vitalizes his renditions with a 
r tensity and you have the seeret of his power. 
The lfeinemann'’s program w one of its most 
i numbers were as widely varying in their 
adily imagine. More convincing and impressive 
etore, to the variety and strength of his vocal 


powers and the grasp and scope of his musical understanding... It 
mattered not in what key requisition was made by the theme, his 
treatment had the sureness, the firmness and the certainty which is 
born of conscious mastery.—Charlotte, N. C., Daily Observer, De- 


cember 5, 1911. 


He is one of those singers who combines a beautiful voice and 
perfect enunciation with an intense musical temperament, a com- 
bination which one seldom meets with. As an interpreter of the 
poet as well as the composer, the beauty of the songs he sings is 
divinely brought out.—Lawrence, Kan., Daily Gazette, December 20, 


191t. 


Alexander Heinemann is perhaps the greatest of all German lieder 


singers. His name today is that of a man who has reached the 
highest place in his musical world and who, moreover, is holding 
that position. It is easily understood why Heinemann is beloved 


by Berlin's critical musical world. In the first place he has the 
natural gift of genius, with a voice that is his without over training 
To attempt a critical account of Heinemann’s 
ridiculous.—-Lawrence, Kan., Daily Journal-World, 


without being forced. 
singing would be 
December 20, 1911 

\s in his former concerts, Mr. Heinemann’s program was of a 
as to selections, confining itself strictly to the best 


erling quality 




















Photo by Moffett Studio, Chicago, Ill, 
ALEXANDER HEINEMANN. 


known hits of German origin, presented with the obvious intention 
of surprising his audience through the way of their 
interpretation than through any surprise which his selections might 


more novel 
offer themselves 

Mr. Heinemann’'s great perfection in sotto voce singing resulte:| 
in a succession of pianissimo effects, which added considerably to 
the musical results of the lyric ballads of the program.—-Milwaukee 


Wis., Free Press, December 13, ror. 





Bonci's Tour Begins Next Week. 
Alessandro Bonci’s only recital in New York this sea- 
will take place at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday after- 
noon, January 10 

Immediately following his New York recital, he begins 
his concert tour, already over fifty appearances having 
been booked throughout the country, The phenomena! 
success Of Mr. Bonci as a recital singer during his first 
tour of America created a heavy demand for his services, 
especially in the Far West. Last year Mr. Bonci’s re- 
ceipts in San Francisco were equalled only by those of 
Madame Tetrazzini, and as a result the great tenor has 
been obliged to double the length of his stay in Califor 
nia next spring 


son 


The program for New York is as follows: 


Seth WOR ai «cin cece vscusandevebice bo ec cee bahnenens¢ Pergole-i 
BD Oe a Sains 60 bc GeV cn skp GAT nnn ke wh ob ban tee eeneebudese Haydn 
O del mio dolee ardor... ......cceseeee: cecne nesses Geen 
Vitoria! Vitbeiat os x ses ses 60k bc ewe bu vertuentcvatheakpuatan Carissim; 
At Teepe icc s keh eS de hi aeTee be onasees .Charles W. Cadman 
At Parting ......... James H. Rogers 
I Lowe Thee So...... ema Reginald de Koven 
Grand Aria (from Matrimonio Segreto).............e055 Cimarosa 
ae  Wgueet es in sw ciecteusecedaine iaeta Rie weit .... David 
Colette ...... case n'a Teck prensa eee aie ae LC ala - Chaminade 
Segne CiGnmem Ree cok cn tines vss ceewhaeeedevecs . Massenet 
AgnieneheGl, . vinsitaccicivdswtaetney¢s «+ ++.. Montefiore 
Ale . SAO. on pulgdhan en de cn Veusiatee ue divine esi Mascagni 
BEANO *:c cns s owen ea + .. +.» Leoncavalio 
Cielo e Mar (Gioconda)............. .. .Ponchielti 


Henriette Weber, of the Cosmopolitan School of Music, 
Chicago, is spending the holidays in Columbus, Ohio, the 
guest of her parents, Prof. and Mrs. Henry A, Weber, on 
Forsythe avenue, : 


Consolo as an Ensemble Player. ~ 


Ernesto Consolo, the well known pianist, is a frequent 
assistant at ensemble concerts by reason of his superior 
attainments in this direction. In a concert recently in Chi- 
cago with a string quartet Mr. Consolo’s work was of 
such excellence as to draw forth the following comments 
from the press: 

Console brought to his part of the concert afl the characteristics 
which have gained him renown. His playing of the variations was 
finished and highly artistic, and the quartet of Brahms further ac 
centuated his admirable pianistic qualities.—Chicago Examiner, No- 
vember 20, 1911, 





Mr. Consolo has so frequently joined his art to that of the quartet 
that the delights he prepared for his listeners in the Brahms A majo: 
quartet for piano and strings served only to renew and to confirm 
old impressions. These are concerned with a refinement of tonal 
art whereby the piano may rival the violin and the cello in the di- 
rection of cantilene. For to Mr. Consolo must be awarded the dis- 
tinction of singing more beautifully upon the keyboard than any 
other master of the instrument, not excepting several who are more 
famous. 

This crowning attribute of the art is joined to a restraint which 
arises from the fact that he never permits the piano part to obscure 
his or the hearer’s view of the musical whole. It is embellished by 
a technic faultlessly clear. These seem to be sufficient grounds for 
proclaiming Mr. Consolo the foremost interpreter of concerted music 
among the pianists who have been heard in Chicago.—Chicago Daily 
Tribune, November 20, 1911. 
arts, the playing of en- 
in- 


that rarest of 


sense of 


understands 
music. He the 
to know how 


Mr. 
semble 


Consolo 
which 
just of tone will fit 
in with the strings. Only once was there a quest’on, in the second 
movement, where the strings are muted, where he had forte passages, 
and as he played them they did not quite urite in quality with the 
muted strings. But that, too, was a question; the piano was meant 
to stand out in that piece, but somehow it did not catch the spirit. 
Otherwise it was ensemble playing of unalloyed delight, perfect music 
given by artists with the imagination to enter into the meaning and 
The audience was of excellent 


has proportion seems 


stinctively much and what color 


skill to bring it out to the listeners. 
size.—Chicago Evening Post, November 20, 1911, 





Ernesto Consolo then appeared with the ceilist to present the Men- 
“Variation Concertante” for cello The two 
artists—and the word may be used with regard to these two mu 
sicians—were recalled several times, however, in just appreciation 
of their beautifully finished reading. 

The work of Brahms’ exacting scores, and 
to the musicianship of Mr. Consolo much of th: credit for an ad 
mirable reading. is due. His style, at once refined, broad, catholic, 
and sympathetic to an amazing degree, has made him one of the 


delssohn and piano. 


is one mort 


most desirable ensemble players of the day, and such assistance 


as this of yesterday is proof enough of the fact.—Chicago Inter 
Ocean, November 19, 1911. 

Ernesto Consolo made his second bow in concert this season at 
the same recital Sunday he scored a signal success as assisting 


artist with the string quartet, and yesterday he came forth as solo- 
accompanist and strengthened the which this 
city’s music lovers hold him as a pianict and musician of eminence 


ist’ and esteem im 


His playing of the “Lebewohl” sonata of Beethoven was an exposi- 
tion of dignified and scholarly pianism. : 
of the 
from ;endantry end had many 


form, though it 
moments of brilliant 


It was an i classic 
held free 


technical flights and poetic passages. 


imate presentment 


Was 


Consolo impresses most with his warmth an! sincerity, Ther 
is less of the pianist who plays for pers nal eff.ct in his pe 
formances than in other soloi ts whe come lafore us, but cone the 


less it is piano playing of distinction. He male of the F minor 
fantasie of Chopin a piece cf much larger si,nificance than is usually 
accorded it, and it proved at his hands a real picture in tones. 
His accompanimerts were models of discretion. The final group 
the minor pastorale and the gga of Sear 


latti and the Strauss-Tausig alse caprice.—Chicago Examiner. 


of his solos contained 


Mr. Consolo’s achievements in the direction of the legitimate and 
the worthy are sufficiently familiar to Chicagoans, and Lis reading 
of the “Farewell” sonata of Beethoven ard the Chopin fantasie was 
made notable by its wealth of tonal beauty, its technical clarity 
and its unfailing musical authority. 

Since Mr. Consolo disdains all hint of mere mechanical displa 
that the public is not impressed with the 
virtuoso quality of his command of the piano. But those whose 
are sufficiently sensitive to perceive the remarkable acoustic 
effects attained by daring pedalings that enrich his ;laying were 
able to discover abundant evidence of this a tribute. To him they 
a part of that atmosphere of poetry with which Mr. Consolo 
knows how to glorify a precise and clean-cut delivery of the musical 
thought.—Chicago Tribune. 


it is possible deeply 
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Paris Note. 
Parts, December 17. 

Thuel Burnham's third Sunday musicale was, as usual, 
very largely attended by many notable persons in Paris 
musical and social life. On this occasion one of his 
most distinguished pupils was heard, Miss MacArthur, of 
New York, who played brilliantly a program comprising 
numbers by Bach, Schumann, Chopin, and Liget. 

Miss MacArthur is prominent in musical circles in New 
York, is president of the Thursday Musicales and Study 
Club and long figured as one of the foremost pianistic 
talents in New York. On Sunday she achieved great suc- 
cess by her very musica! playing. She has a brilliant tech- 
nic, authority, and repose. Her finé talent is being beau- 
tifully trained by Mr. Burnham. a ke 


torr 





Mrs, Flatt—Alice can not seem to master that difficult 
piece of music. She’s been trying all the afternoon. 

Mrs. Nexdore—Yes. Indeed she has been.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Curcaco, IL, December 30, 1911 
has an indignant letter from a Chicago musi- 


inst a recent paragraph printed in these 


Lhis office 
Clan pre 


, ; 
umns Che 


testing aga 
paragraph was as follows: 


It has been reported from several reliable sources to this office 


it Ludwig Becker, formerly concertmaster of the Theodore Thomas 
usked the 


him among the first violins 


management of that organization to rein 
of the orchestra. Hugo Kortschak 
Europe and uvcon his 


Orchestra, ha 


s soon to leave for 
season will 


functions At the time of M 


appear only as soloist with 





tals and private 
ation it was said that he had severed his connec 
restra on account of having a large class at the 


ol, of which he was then made co-director with Clare 
Reed.- If he returns to his old 
1s second concertmaster @hen Ludwig Becker was 


Is he going to be second concertmaster and 


post, what will happen to 


| k I is hardly possible The writer has heard on 


hat when a man resigns from the Thomas Orchestra 
ployment of that organization. 


re-enter the emy jruno 
te-installed, as he 


eesian, therefore he could tk 
is known, dismissed from 


Pecke ‘ & « far as 
but resigned voluntarily Can it be true that h 
iwement to give him back his old position? Or 
rt If Becker is very busy at the Columbia 
nly cannot return to the Thomas Orchestra Per 
ter believes that M Becker again will be 


Orchestra Hall 


If my correspondent had carefully read the above arti- 
been easy enough to understand that 19 
has been brought on this office 
or Mr. Becker. As a matter 
f fact I said that it was hardly likely that Mr. Becker 
given the of Letz. At 


writing and for the sake of caution the 


pr re is he puts it, 


erning either Mr. Letz 


would | oncertmastership instead 


the time of the 


word “hardly” was used. The same phrase should read 


now Mr. Becker will under no circumstances be given 


the concertmastership.” Having pledged my word to one 


W knows exactly the situation, further comment on this 


ubject will for the present be dismissed, but in order to 
idded_ that 
never concertmaster of the Thomas Orchestra, but only 
Probably if Mr. Becker's health 


d he will be seen next year among the 


1 


larity it might be Ludwig Becker was 


oncertmaster pro tem 
hz been restore 


first violin f the Thomas Orchestra, but surely not as 


t ter Now then, since Mr. Becker will not be 
riven the lead of the violin players, why should he be 
n tl il concertmaster’s desk There are amone 

in plavers of the Thomas Orchestra several 
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men who are more entitled to the place than Mr. Becker, 
and he ought to be satisfied to occupy a smaller position 
in the orchestra than the post of second concertmaster. 
As said above, had my correspondent read more carefully 
what was said two weeks ago in these columns, it would 
not have been necessary in order to justify my position to 
repeat the statement that Ludwig Becker directly or in- 
directly tried to be reinstalled in the Thomas Orchestra 
and that under the present conditions the co-director of 
the Columbia School has not the remotest chance to be 
seen as first concertmaster. Mr. Letz is far from being 
the first concertmaster that this office would like to see 
at the head of the Thomas Orchestra violinists, but his 
work is well liked by the management and therefore he 
will be seen at the same post next season. This explana- 
tion of the situation ought to bring peace to every quarter 
and also prove to my angry correspondent that no pres- 
sure of any kind can be brought to bear upon this office 
nee 

The twelfth program of the Theodore 

afternoon, December 29, and Saturday even- 


Thomas Orches- 


tra on Friday 








EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


as soloist Edna Gunnar Peterson, 
American pianist. Miss Peterson, who was born 
at Pullman, IL, received most of her musical education 
in Chicago. under Rudolph Ganz. When Mr. Ganz be- 
Berlin in 1906 Miss Peterson joined 
It was therefore natural that the 
teacher's concertstuck for this 
momentous professional career. Miss 
Peterson played with virility and accuracy. Her rhythm 
is exact, and in all probability this artist has a great future 
and already she ranks high among the younger 
\merican pianists. The soloist as an encore gave Liszt's 
“Petrarch Sonnet,” in which the poetic side 


ing, December 30, had 
a young 


came a resident of 
his class in that city. 
young pianist chose her 


occasion in her 


he fore her, 


\ flat major 
of the player's makeup was fully revealed, winning in the 
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added number a well deserved success. The orchestra was 
heard in Weber’s overture to “Euryanthe,” Goldmark’s 
symphony No. 1, “The Rustic Wedding’; Debussy’s 
“Iberia Images pour Orchestra,” and Chopin's polonaise, 
A flat major, orchestrated by Theodore Thomas. 
nner 
December 29, before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience, “The Messiah” was presented by the 
Apollo Musical Club, assisted by Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
soprano; Eva Mylott, contralto; John B, Miller, tenor; 
Frederick Martin, basso; the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, and Arthur Dunham, organist. The Apollo Musical 
Club of Chicago, which has entered its fortieth season, 
had never been heard to better advantage. The soprano 
contingent is in every respect remarkable, and bassos’ and 
tenors’ work likewise is praiseworthy. The only draw- 
back in this fine body of singers is the weakness in the 
contralto department. In several of the climaxes the 
voices of the contraltos were completely drowned under 
the massive and resplendent voices of the soprani, tenors 
and bassos, but no doubt Conductor Harrison M. Wild 
will remedy and strerigthen the contralto section. Under 
Mr. Wild’s able direction the choral society sang glorious- 
ly. The Thomas Orchestra, which replaced the St. Pa! 
Orchestra heard last year in Chicago in the same produc- 
tion, furnished excellent accompaniment with the excep- 
tion of two irregularities among the second violins, es- 
pecially noticeable being the poor entry in the aria “The 
People that Walk in Darkness.” Mabel Sharp Herdien, 
the Chicago soprano, who has often been chosen by the 
management of the Apollo Musical Club, again wis en- 
trusted with the soprano part, and the choice was a lucky 
one since only superlatives can be used in recording the 
work of this soprano. Miss Herdien is one of the most 
reliable singers in America, and has gained considerably 
in poise and diction since her last appearance in oratorio 
and her method speaks highly for her teacher. Her sing- 
ing of “Rejoice Greatly” was beautiful, her runs being 
clear and the difficult aria was rendered with ease and 
dignity. At the conclusion of this number the soloist was 
tendered an ovation. Another Chicago singer won recog- 
nition for his impeccable interpretation of the tenor role. 
This was John B. Miller, another favorite in the Middl 
West. The singer was at his best and scored heavily. 
Frederick Martin, the well known New York basso, de- 
lighted his hearers through his dignified interpretation of 
Handel's score. He is one of the best bassos heard in that 
part of Chicago and his success in the difficult aria “Whv 
Do the Nations so Furiously Rage Together” was tre- 
mendous. His singing was excellent. Miss Mylott proved 
inadequate in the contralto part. Arthur Dunham played 
the organ accompaniment with his accustomed artistry 
Mr. Dunham is not only a splendid organist, but one of 
the best known conductors in this part of the country. 
Harrison M. Wild, as ever, was the backbone of the pro- 
duction and to him more than to anyone else is due the 
success of the performance. The same work will be re- 
peated next Friday evening. 
nee 

Arthur Burton, baritone, gave a recital at the home of 
Mrs. John L. Shortall, 1604 Prairie avenue, on Saturday, 
December 30. Mr. Burton sang songs by Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Reger, Homer and Hammond. The 
singer also won much success in ballads from the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, His last group 
consisted of French songs and a few selections of Old 
English songs. The baritone was ably assisted by Eleanor 
Sheib, accompanist. 


Friday evening, 


nar 
Since arriving in Chicago from a trip with his manager 
Gatty Sellars, the English organist, has received many 
letters from several publishers with requests to compose 


» LLEWELLYN 


American Pianist 
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immediate musical settings for use in a volume of classical 
music just on the point of going to press for college use. 
This request was quite unexpected, but Mr. Sellars was 
successful in turning out one number each day during his 
stay in Chicago. Schmidt, of Boston, recently issued in 
his recital series this composer's Carnival overture, “At 
Twilight.” Clayton Summy, of Chicago, in a recital series, 
has issued Sellar’s “Cradle Song” and “Cantilene Rustic.” 
His latest home composition, a tone poem, “In the Church 
Triumphant” and “A Song of Joy,” will be published very 
shortly. 
RRR 
The children of Archey Road Settlement were tendered 
a Christmas celebration, arranged by Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, assisted by a number of the leading musicians of 
the city, at Plymouth Church, on Thursday, December 21. 
Among’ the soloists were Edgar A. Nelson, of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory; Miss Brourn, also of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory; Charles Rouse, baritone, of the 
Herman Devries School of Opera, and Benjamin Paley, a 
pupil of Frederick Fredericksen. 
nur 
Theodore S. Bergey informed this office that on account 
of the death of Mrs. Bergey’s mother the series of public 
recitals which were announced in these columns would have 
to be postponed for this season. Mr. Bergey's mother-in- 
law was suddenly stricken with pneumonia, and after a 
short illness, lasting less than a week, she died at the resi- 
rence of Mr. Bergey. Condolence from this office to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bergey. - 
nnre 
Sunday afternoon, December 24, an international song 
recital was given at the Auditorium Theater before a scant 
house. The soloists were Friedrich Schorr, who gave some 
German songs; Jennie Dufau, soprano, who sang a French 
group; Maggie Teyte, the Irish-French soprano, who was 
heard in Irish selections; Mario Guardabassi, who ren- 
dered Italian songs; Marta Wittkowska, Polish contralto, 
who did not appear, her place on the program being filled 
by Francesco Daddi, who sang Neapolitan songs; Marie 
Cavan, an American soprano, who was heard in songs by 
American composers, 
nner 
The regular Christmas vacation of the 
servatory will end January 1. A most gratifying fact is 
the unusually large attendance this season from points 
outside of Chicago. The general registration also exceeds 
that of any previous season, 
nner 
John J. Hattstaedt is attending the session of the Music 
Teachers’ National Ann Arbor, Mich., of 
which organization he is a director. Allen Spencer will 
read a paper on “Liszt” before the convention. 
nner 
Zimbalist, the marvelous young Russian violinist, whose 
playing with the Thomas Orchestra a month ago won the 
unanimous praise of the press as well as of the large 


American Con- 


Association at 


music loving public, will give a second and last recital at 
the Studebaker Theater Sunday afternoon, January 7, un- 
der the direction of F. Wight Neumann. Such triumphs 
as those achieved by Zimbalist are not recorded every day 
nae 
Arthur Middleton again was compelled to cancel his 
appearances with the New York Oratorio Society and the 
Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, with which he was to appear 
in “The Messiah” performances December 26, 27 and 28, 
on account of a severe attack of laryngitis. Mr. Middle 
ton is much distressed over his indisposition, inasmuch as 
it was the second time in two years that he disappointed 
the New York Oratorio Society and also the Mozart Club 
of Pittsburgh. It is indeed a strange coincidence that such 
a reliable singer as Mr. Middleton, who fills each year 
many important dates, should have been taken sick at ex 
actly the same period of the year as last year, since the 
basso is always in perfect health and in the best of voice. 
flying from one coast to the other and everywhere meet- 
ing with big success. It is to be hoped that Mr. Middleton 
again will be given a chance to sing for the two men- 
tioned societies. 
near 
It pays to be in the managerial field. This was again 
demonstrated in Chicago when F. Wight Neumann, im- 
presario, concluded the purchase of the Kelley residence 
at the northeast corner of Michigan avenue and Thirty 
second street, one of the handsome homes along that part 
of the avenue. The lot measures 49 feet with a depth of 
160%, and the house is a substantial three story brick 
structure, containing about fourteen rooms The price 
paid was $35,000 cash. Eliminating the building in the 
transaction the sale was at the rate of $715 a front foot, 
or $4.25 a square foot. The board of review valued the 
land at $39,150. This property adjoins the residence of 
*Mr. Neumann on the north and gives him altogether a 
holding with a frontage of 118 feet on the boulevard This 
item of news, which ought to be relegated to a real es: 
paper, is given here in order to show to young concrrt 
managers that there is money in presenting go “dl artists and 


but little in securing the services of third and fourth 
raters. 
Ree 


Celéne Seymour Loveland, the Chicago pianist, writes 
to THe Musicat Courier that: “If any one achieves 
marked and successful results along a particular line peo- 
ple conceive the idea that this person must necessarily 
employ a ‘system’ and the individual and original ideas 
he embodies in his work are considered as distinguishing 
features of his particular system. Especially is this true 
of musicians, particularly in America, where but few 
teachers exhibit any individuality of instruction without 
having it termed somebody's ‘method’ or such and such 
a ‘system.’ To my mind the words ‘system’ and ‘method’ 
as applied to musical instruction implies that no matter 
what the qualifications or deficiencies of the pupil he must 
rigidly adhere to a prescribed routine and never deviate 
from a previously planned course of study whether it 
meets his individual needs or not. In short, the pupil ‘s 
sacrificed to the system—he is a second consideration. !t 
is for this reason that | object to the words ‘method’ and 
‘system’ being applied to my work age of 
rapid achievement. We must gain results quickly if wi 
would continue in the race 
ble located from my study of the subject I am often able 
to discern without hearing them play. 
exercises must be applied which deal only with the one 
that understandingly 
working to remove a difficulty or supply a deficiency as 


This is an 
The cause of a student's trou- 
Simple but concise 
consideration, so 


point in one is 


the case may be, without losing time or energy on non 
If a pupil is 
correctly 


essentials or points of minor consideration 


working understandingly he is practising and 


hence is bound to gain good results. This is the secret for 
rapid progress.” 
nner 

F. Wight Neumann announces that he will bring to Or 
chestra Hall the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, 
pianist, on Wednesday afternoon, February 7, and Thurs- 
day evening, February 8 This will be the first appearance 
of this young conductor in Chicago. 


RRR 


Walter Goldbeck, the well known painter, is also the 
possessor of a brilliant baritone voice. At the next pro- 
fessional students’ recital to be given under the direc- 
tion of Herman Devries at Music Hall Mr. Goldbeck will 
“Pagliacci” and in three 


and 


be heard in the prologue from 
Schubert selections. 
nner 

Carolyn Louise Willard announces a piano recital by 
pupils of her studio at Recital Hall Wednesday evening, 
January 3. Miss Willard will leave next week for Europe. 
where she will again appear in recital and concert through 
Germany and England. During Miss Willard’s six 
months’ absence from her studio, from January to July, 
it will be in charge of her assistant, Clara Len 
wishing to join her Berlin class during her stay may ob 
Aris 


Pupils 


tein particulars by addressing the studio, 721 Fine 
Building. 
zeae 
Elena Gerhardt, Furope’s well known lieder singer an 
song recitalist, will he heard for the first time in Chicago 
in song recital Sunday afternoon, January 21, at the Stude 
haker Theater, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann 
nee 
The next concert of the Amateur Musical Club will be 
given on Monday, January 8, in the Assembly Room, Fine 
Arts Building. Among the soloists engaged for the occa 
sion will be Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, who will sing 
Arthur Dunham's “Memories,” with the composer at the 
piano, 
nar 
Karl Formes, pupil of the Music School, 
sings with the Minneapolis Orchestra in Appleton, Wis. 
in “Swan and Skylark,” by Thomas, and “Olaf Trygvas 
son,” by Grieg, February 1. Mr. Fornes has been engaged 
as solo bass at the Holy Name Cathedral 
nae 
The newspapers of any city are likely to agree once in 
a while on any subject, but when they agree on any musi- 
cal question is to be noted ag an important event. The 
recent Schubert date played by Albert Borroff, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., brought forth the following encomiums from 
the press of the furniture city, which was agreed as to the 
merits of this rare artist: 
Mr. Borroff has a of unusual 


hasso. That Mr. Borroff is a favorite was 
applause and demand for encore numbers 


Sherwood 


and flexibility for « 
demonstrated by the 
Rapids 


voice color 


Grand Press 
rendered The 

Kipling 
of the gun. The 


first 


wite 


His songs were interesting and sensationally 
Kioling barrack hallad, 


a hooming lower EB flat to remind one 


had in it the typical touch 
second was 
short and curious with a running 1) minor scale for the accompani 
ment which, as the «one is also a sharp repetition of the scale and 
the singer starts at one end while the accompaniment starts at the 
other. is rather more startling than musical and extremely difficult 
Mr. Rorrof achiewe’d it with so much success that he was obliged 


Ratten’s “Love Enchantment” followed, and was 


to give it twice 


succeeded by an old traditional entitled 
“Twelve Days of Christmas,” by Austin. Rorroff 
put his voice through more technical feats and the breath exhausting 
finale with its straight three minutes of rapid fire verse more than 
repaid for the effort.—Grand Rapids Herald. 


m turn English song, 


Once more Mr 





Mr. Borroff’s numbers were interesting because of their unusual 


ness and the 


easy manner with which they were rendered made 
them particularly enjoyable Grand Rapids News 


A recital will be given on Saturday afternoon, January 
13, at Kimball Recital Hall, by Clarence E. Loomis, pian- 
ist, and Harriet Hertz Seyl, soprano, under the auspices 
of the American Conservatory 

RRR 

The Theodore S. Bergey Opera Company will furnish 
the program at the Commandery Lodge of Oak Park next 
Monday For the Knight 
Templars of Oak Park have engaged the Bergey Com 


evening past three years the 


pany for their annual concert 
nee 
concert 


rhe 
vester Choral Society will be given at the Ziegfeld 


Har 


Theater 


midwinter (second season) of the 


Wednesday evening, January 3, at 8.15, under the direc 


tion of Bertha Smith-Titus The society, numbering 


eighty voices, employes of the International Harvester 
Company, will be assisted by the following soloists: Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, John B. Miller, Arthur Middleton. Thoma 
Cambridge, €. Gordon Wodertz, organist, Helen Ross, 
accompanist. The boxes will be occupied by: Mrs, Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, Mrs. Em 
mons Blaine, Mrs. Clarence S. Funk, Mrs. Burr A. Ken 


nedy. Thomas E. Cambridge, baritone, and Mary Butler, 
soprano, were the successful contestants for the scholar 
ships in voice and piano at the Chicago Musical College, 
given by the International Harvester 
bers of the Harvester Choral Society. A full list of the 
follows: Mrs. Edgar A. Bancroft, Mrs Cas 
sius F. Biggert, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs, Chester 7 
Bradford, Mrs, William Browning, Mrs. Jobn A 
man, Mrs. Thomas A. Coleman, Mrs. Horace I 


Mrs. Charles Deering, Mrs. William B 


Lompany to mem 


patronesses 


Chap 
Daniels, 


Edgar, Mrs. Clar 


ence S. Funk, Mrs. Frank R. Gadd, Mrs William Marshall 
Gale, Mrs. John J. Glessner, Mrs. Robert C. Haskins, Mrs 
Franklin Hess, Mrs. Albert G. Huckin, Mrs. Hugh | 
Hughes, Mrs. William H. Jones, Mrs. Burr A. Kennedy 
Mrs. James King, Mrs. Alex Legge, Mrs. Frank Boylan 
Montgomery, Mrs. William R. Morgan, Mrs. Cyrus H 
McCormick, Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, Mrs James ( 


Mrs 
Mrs 
George A 


Me Math, 
Perkins, 
Mrs 


Matthew R. D. Owings, Mrs. George W 
Herbert F. Perkens, Mrs. Philip S. Post 
Ranney, Mrs. William Mason Reay, Mrs 


George L. Rice, Mrs. Henry B. Utley 
nenre 
LATER CHICAGO NEW 
Cun " 1 


The Sunday afternoon operatic concert attracted a large 


holiday audience to the Auditorium today Che soloists 
were Agnes Berry, Minnie Egener, Frances Ingram 
Carolina White, Marta Wittkowska, Alice Zepmilli, Amadeo 
Bassi, Berardo Berardi, Alfredo Costa, Michele Sampieri, 
Emilio Venturini, the entire Chicago Grand Opera chorus 
Musical 


Agnes Berry, a 


and orchestra under the direction of Director 
Attillio Parelli and Ettore Chi 


girl, and at the present time coaching with Herman 


Perosio 
cago 
Devries, made a successful debut in an from 
She 


placed and which she used equally well 


very aria 


“Pagliacci.” revealed a soprano voice beautifully 


She won a de 


served success The quartet from “Rigoletto” and the 


finale from the second act of “Aida"’ were well given by 
Zeppilli 
‘Last Rose of 


White 


the soloists, assisted by the chorus. in splendid 


form, scored heavily in Summer.’ After 


the intermission Carolina 


won many plaudits for 
her splendid rendition of the “Inflammatus’ from “Stabat 
Mater” and in the prayer from “Cavalleria Rusticana 


and the 
were the other selections, all of which were rendered in 
fine style. 


The sextet from “Lucia” overture to “Freischuet 


2 ne 

Saturday morning December 30 in the foyer of 
tra Hall Caroline Beebe, the well known New York pian 
ist, was heard as assisting artist with the Chicago String 
Quartet. The young pianist played the 
quartet in which once more she demonstrated 
technic and admirable ensemble playing. Her 
mental reading the representative 
audience. Miss Beebe is one of the best ensemble players 
of the present day, and Chicago hopes to hear her await 
in a piano recital Devries 


( re he : 


Brahms piano 


her facile 
tempera 


completely enthused 


RENE 


New Engagements for Flahaut. 

Marianne Flahaut, th. soprano, will open a series 
of concerts in Dunkirk, N. Y., January 16; she sings in 
Erie, Pa., January 18, and in Titusville, Pa, the following 
day Later in th Madame Flahaut will go West 
to fill a number of engagements booked for her by R. E. 
Johnston. 


mezz70 


month 
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BROOKLYN, January 9! 
Those who complained of a dearth of concerts during 
liday festivities will surely be satisfied with what has 
been planned for the first month in the new year. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will revisit the borough on 
Friday evening, January 12, when Josef Hofmann is to be 
soloist The program will be announced later. 
nnre 

- ! ter January Katharine Goodson, the 
I | t due to arrive in New York early 
xt week, will be the soloist at the third concert by the 
\ k Symphor Orchestra in the series designed for 
iw people The program, devoted to French com 

el follows 
R Ca Berli 
f ) César Franch 
Saint-Saens 

( 
Ssint-Saéns 
Debussy 
Chabrie 
mre 

The Brooklyn Institute and the Brooklyn Arion will 
ite in concert Thursday evening as a memorial to 
I Liszt Arthur Friedheim, renowned for his inter- 
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pretations of Liszt, and Caroline Mihr-Hardy, an excellent 


dramatic soprano, will assist the /.rion Society in present- 


ing the appended program: 


LISZT NUMBERS 
Polonaise 
Orchestra. 
Chor der Engel, from Faust 
Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 
Piano concerto in E flat 
Mr. Friedheim 
Staendchen 
Male Cho 


Die Lorelei 


incidental solo, Emil Zeh, tenor 


Madame Mihr-Hardy 
Rhapsody IV 
Orchestra 
Three folk songs 
Abmarsch 
Madchen mit 
Der Jager aus Kurpfalz 
Male Chorus 


den blauen Augen 


Soprano soli 
Heimliche Aufforderung .. Strauss 
Claassen 


.. Claassen 


Ganz im Geheimen 
Fiir Dich : ‘ 
Madame Mihr-Hardy 

Italian sketches 


Gretscher 


Tarantella 
In Venedig 
Caretta Siciliana 


Piano soli 
Kubinstein 


Barearolie in G minor 
Prelude in G Chopin 
Polonaise in A . Chopin 


Mr. Friedheim 
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Apotheose from Die Meistersinger...................+-.065 
Mixed Chorus and Orchestra. 
zee 


Tuesday evening, January 16, occurs the fourth music 
event of the fortnight in the appearance of Harold Bauer, 
the distinguished pianist, who will be heard in recital, his 
proeram including : 


OR Oe Be NE bn cn na 5 hae dpa Ewe dons odin cdoenbice Bach 
Etudes Symphoniques .......... cS nA .. Schumann 
NE ON ic ccsvnceeteautu ar ahdéeuete Snescapecees sees Chopin 
Ey ee LUPE ee IE ASE poet haa yy Chopin 
MEP ELT OTs CCCP OLE LPP Ee EL OS TET Ons .Gluck-Sgambati 
tS | TORE ao. 0 eX vida glo aE So 8s A idee pad oesacene Liszt 


All the concerts mentioned above will be given at the 
Academy of Music. All of these elevated musical events 
are under the auspices of the Brookly Institute. The re- 
port of the opera by the Metropolitan Opera Company will 
be found under a separate heading on another page of this 
issue of THE MUSICAL ‘CouRTER. 


Ree 


The students of the Fique Musical Institute, at 128 De 
Kalb avenue, will unite in a concert Saturday evening, 
January 6. A varied and attractive program of works by 
Beethoven, Liszt, Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, Godard, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Verdi, Goring Thomas, Homer and Fique 
will be presented by Hazel Carpenter, piano; Laura Up- 
percu-Newton, soprano; Clara Heckerling, piano; Henry 
Krieger, piano; Clara Gretsch, piano; Anna Treckmann, 
contralto; Lena Kirschenmann, piano; Jennie Gould, piano; 
Millicent Jeffrey, soprano, and Ora Trull, piano. 





MUSIC IN FORT WORTH. 

Fort Worrn, Tex., December 20, 1911 
baritone, and Yves Nat, pianist. were 
heard in a joint recital, December 11, under the manage- 
ment of the Harmony Club, the concert arousing more en- 
thusiasm than has been evinced in musical circles for many 
a day. The house was sold out. Mr. Seagle is a 
favorite in Forth Worth, having sung here pre- 
and many old friends and admirers were in the au- 
singer 


Oscar Seagle, 


entire 
great 
viously, 
Encore after encore was demanded, the 
Many “special requests” 
granted, including the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci,” 
“Chanson Bacchique” from Hamlet, and a group of Eng- 
Yves Nat proved an accompanist and soloist 
The program was interesting and varied. 
nRe 

To the Euterpean Club belongs the honor of presenting 
Rudolph Ganz, the celebrated Swiss pianist, in his first re- 
cital appreciative audience listened to a 
splendid program by this artist. The Liszt “Rakoczy 
March” brought the audience to its feet and shouts of 
“bravo” were heard again and again. He was obliged to 
repeat several numbers, among them his own composition, 


dience 


graciously responding. were 


lish songs. 
of rare ability. 


here. A most 


“Etude Caprice.” 


eee 


under the auspices of the 
Marian Douglas, made 

She is a Fort Worth 
being a 


At a recent concert 
Harmony Club, the 
her debut in the professional world. 
girl and has received her musical education here, 
pupil of Wilbur MacDonald. Himself a pianist of rare 
it is a source of regret to many that Mr, MacDon- 
but pupils 


given 
young pianist, 


ability, 
ald devotes so much of his time to teaching, 
such as Miss Douglas show that his genius and efforts are 
bearing fruit. On this occasion the young pianist met 
with a most flattering reception, her gracious manner with 
her fine musicianship winning the audience at once. She 
played the Chopin scherzo, op. 20, two caprices by Aren- 
sky, Moszkowski's “Gondoliers,” and the Liszt Sixth Rhap 
sody with a breadth of comprehension, a wealth of tonal 
beauty and artistic phrasing that would do credit to any 
pianist. The occasion was a triumph for the young artist, 
and numerous floral offerings were passed over the foot- 
lights by admiring friends. The Harmony Club is justly 
proud of this pianist and a brilliant future is predicted for 
her. Mrs. J. F. Lyons. 





Success of Ross David Artist Pupil. 

Mabel Lyon Sturgis, soprano, artist-pupil of Ross David, 
the well known New York teacher of singing, is a recog- 
nized interpreter of folk songs, modern songs, French and 
German songs, and arias from operas. She has made a 
specialty of old songs from England, Scotland, Ireland and 
America, including English ballads, Shakespeare songs, an- 
cient Gaelic folk songs, songs of Burns and negro songs. 





Bispham Sings to 50,000. 

David Bispham was one of several artists who sang 
before 50,000 people in San Francisco on Christmas Eve. 
Incidentally the baritone was-the only one permitted to 
give an encore, singing “Danny Deever” after taking part 
in the singing of Gounod’s “Ring Out Wild Bells.” 





“Tristan was not to blame.” 
“Of course not; he was under the influence of drink.” 


pbeny wien oes 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 
The first of the two pairs of 


Philadelphia Orchestra for th 


gala concerts given by the 


benefit of the Guarantee 


Fund and which are interrupting the regular symphon) 
series of twenty-five alternoon and evening concerts, was 
given Friday afternoon and Saturday, December 22 and 
23, with the following program 
Overture, Euryanthe W 
Veneta brah 
cl 5 
The Autumn . Rral 
Evening on the Sava sc folk-son 
Overture, Tannhauser Wagne 
Gipsy Life .... Sschuma 
( " P 
Wach Auf und Ebrt cure Deutsche Meiste i Act Ill of 
Die Meistersinger Wag 
Cc} 5 
Legende Ischairkowsky 
Three Old Bohemian Christ s ( : Riedel 
Nazareth ..... Gour Gilet 
Cho - hest na nN 


For the first time in the history of either organization 


the full orchestra under Mr, Pohlig’s direction and the 
well known Mendelssohn Club and Dr. Gilchrist were as 
sociated in a superb peformancs The program was es 
pecially arranged for the holiday season and was rend 
ered in the spirit and interest characteristic of it. The 


hrist 


Nazareth,” by Dr. Gil 
the chorus 


arrangement of was a spe- 


cially interesting one inasmuch as from “Die 


Meistersinger” was never given on the Academy stage by 


other than operatic organizations. This, too, was interest 
ing, and under Mr. Pohlig’s authoritative reading repre 
sented the Wagnerian ideas at their best. The orchestra, 


alone and accompanied, did unusually fine work, especially 


in the “Tannhauser” overture, the shading and climax be 


ing very effective. “Gipsy Life,” rendered by the chorus 


and orchestra, was spirited and dainty, while the chorus 


“Die 
combined 


from Meistersinger” fulfilled all possibilities of the 


musical forces and was enthusiastically ap 


plauded. Mr 
body of @usicians to accept with him the plaudits of the 


Pohlig most graciously requested the entire 


audience. The Mendelssohn Club, numbering 140 men 
and women singers, has a record of thirty-seven years 
under the one director, Dr. W. W. Gilchrist. The chorus 
singing, accompanied by the orchestra and alone, was 
notable for its uniform attention, prompt attack and equal 
balance of all parts. The concert as a whole reflected 


great credit on Mr. Pohlig, Dr. Gilchrist and their respec- 
| 


tive organizations he audience gave gratifying evidencs 


of the people’s response to the opportunity given by the 
guarantors, to contribute in small amounts to the fund 
and it is hoped that the results will be substantially ade 


Madame 


quate. The next pair of gala concerts will have 
Schumann-Heink, contralto, as soloist 
a A 
Alexander van Rensselaer has issued invitations to a 


Thursday evening, January 4, at Hor 
Philadelphia 


musical smoker, on 
Hall, to meet the ond tor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, Carl Pohlig 

zFe 


ticultural 


Society has announced the 


The Philadelphia 
following cast for the January performance of 


Opearti 
“Lucia” 


HOME AGAIN from AROUND THE WORLD 


SOUSA ::; BAND 


HIS 
2ist Season Commences in August 





\ f PHILADELPHIA | 








ney, Edgar Ravenswood, Horace R. Hood, Lord Hent 
Ashton; Henry Hotz, Bide-the-Bent, and Mulford Tay 
lor, Norman, 
Bae 
Estey Hall has been engaged by the Matinee Musical 
Club of Philadelphia for its remaining concerts of this 
season his hall ts most attractive and offers every 


this kind 


znere 


enience for 


mectings 


Che Choral Society ot Philadelp! a, Charles T, Zieglet 
president, gave its annual performance of “The Messia 
at the Academy of Music Tuesday evening, December 26. 
Henry Gordon Thunder was the conductor rhe soloists 
were Florence Hinkle, soprano; Christine Miller, alt 
Reed Miller, tenor; Frederick Martin, bass. The choru 


of 350 voices was accompanied by full orchestra, and the 


singing of the chorus was of high rank and effectiveness 


Che quality of the tenors was unusually smooth and the 


volume and precision of the entire rendering was most 
satisfactory The choruses, “Unto Us a Child Is Born 
and the “Hallelujah” were especially well given \ll the 
soloists were in excellent voice 
zn ne 
Florence Hinkle, the well known soprano of Philad 


phia, has had a very busy month filling engagements 

Buffalo, N. Y Toledo, Ohio;. Minneapolis, Minn.; St 
Louis, Mo. and many other large cities. With the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra and New York Symphony Or: 
chestra she met with great success, and has been engaged 
to tour with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in th 


spring. JENNIE LAMSON 


Schelling Plays at Liszt Festivals Abroad, 


the 


Ernest Schelling, American pianist who has been 


playing successfully throughout Europe during the past 


‘NIELSEN 


For Terms and Dates Apply to 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
CHAS. L. WAGNER, 


Associate Manager 





St. James Building - - : New York 

year, was specially engaged for a recent Liszt festival at 

Frankfort-am-Main. He also played at the Liszt festival 
n Heidelberg, under the direction of Richard Straus 

Mr. Schelling has been engaged by Mengelberg to make 
tour of Holland 


Both in England and on the Continent, M Schelling 


has created impress) which have enhanced his rank as 
concert virtuoso, Technically d musically this American 
artist has won recognition in the most critical circles of 
the Old World As demands a coming in for Schelling 
from his own country, it hkel it he will ret 

to the United States for the season of 1912-1913 


Marie Stapleton Murray in Mount Vernon. 
The Mount Vernon Musical Society 


wave the first con 


ert of this seas Jece er 19. The occasion was aus 
picious in that it introduced the Society new nd 
Walter H. Robs n new 1 Marie Stapleton 
Murray f Pitt wt Nl e effect ig 1 attack an 
shading trom f{ $8 to grea nority f tone wer 
given fort y the cl t times the enthusiasm 
ot the vd “ sed t Te pitct \i Murra 
is a ice f chart sweetne nd power The dra 
matic re irement Ve n l r ve OF the 
numbers, was tully let t ‘ i soaring above 
ti ! \ rt ! t rf renestra Hers other 
numbe were § “ t f e and fin 
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famous 
teacher in America er in 








BISPHA 


,» says: “Signor Carbone ic « Master in the Art of Singing, not second to any other 
I recommend him heartily as « true, competent exponent of the Italian Bel Canto 


Art of Singing in all 
Branches, Voice Pre- 
duction—Iinterpretation 
Thirty years experteace 
Late with the Metropolitan Opera 
Circalar—Carbene’s Breath 
Centreiler sent en application 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





Season I9ll-12 Now Booking 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Nall, New York 











GHaRLoTTE MAGONDA 


MANAGEMENT: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, New York 








ARTHUR 


SHATTUGK 


Presented by 
HAENSEL & JONES 
No. 1 East 42d Street, New York 





Pianist 





American Season Beginning November 191 | 


STEINWAY PIANO 








THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 
Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Boston—Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
October 27-28 

N. Y. Philharmonic Society, November 2-3 

N. Y. Philharmonic Society, November & 

N. Y. Philharmonic Society, November 19 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra, November 15 

Chica . Thomas Orchestra, Nov. 24-25 

N. Y. Metro House, December 

8 Symphony Orchestra, Feb. i 





MZ=APlsPr 


COODSON 


THE WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


KNABE PIANO USED 


In America from January until May 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. 
New York 
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Ovations for Emma Eames and Emilio de Gogorza 
at the Hippodrome. 








Singers Begin Extended Concert Tour New Year’s Eve, 








Ieehe f much music and much noise ushered in the 
Year for New Yorkers Thousands, yea, tens of 


eemed to be influenced by the spirit of Or- 


pheus and Apollo, for on New Year’s Eve all roads in 
metropolis led to some hall where musical feasts more 
r less splendid had been planned. During the afternoon 
night of Sunday, December 31, 1911, concerts were 


en at Carnegie Hall, the Metropolitan Opera House, 
e Centur Cheater, the Normal College and the New 


rk Hippodrome, 


It was at the Hippodrome where the largest assemblage 
thered to extend a fitting welcome to Emma Eames, 
e American prima donna, and her husband, Emilio de 
Gogorza, the concert baritone. Thursday morning of last 
ek this musical pair appeared at a private concert in the 
ind white ball room of the Hotel Plaza; that was a 
nable affair. Sunday night the concert was a great 
t and it was the first time since their marriage 
Madame Eames and Mr. de Gogorza sang before a 
metropolitan throng It is two years since Madame 
retired from the Metropolitan Opera House where 
nany years she had*been a favorite with the regular 
ribet Many of her former admirers turned out 
hear her Sunday night and these joined in a tremen- 
to the handsome soprano and her equally 

in mate 
lhe singers, and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, con- 


ted by Modest Altschuler, gave the following program 
. Weber 


f Le R le Lahore . Massenet 
! e ll (Tannhauser)... .. Wagner 


. Ljinsky 
. .Rubinstein 








einiine Faure 
‘ Fa (Gjogorza, with Orchestra 
Diwagniie. . i cic ctivd cdehiende (ebhestanne ee Liszt 
8 Pee! 
Hensche! 
M e Fa Ss, wit pian 
(ROMA-MILANO) 


Olficier de instruction Pablique 


oe Lod 
Teacher of Italian “Bel Canto 
30 Rue Marbeal (Champs Elysées), Paris 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
Direct communication with opera impresarii for engagement of singers 


(For «4 years Eurepean correspondent Musical Courier) 
STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSI- 
TION, ORCHESTRATION, TIME and LABOR-SAVING 
METHODS 
Square Saint Ferdinand . - - Paris 








\ria from Barbiére de Seviglia, Largo al Factotu n ..... Rossini 
Mr. de Gogorza, with Orchestra. 
Ride of the Valkyries...... : eae ap Seipos acess WORRIES 
Orchestra. 
The Butterfly aria, Un bel di vedremo weae Puccini 


Madame Eames, with Orchestra 
Duet from Don Giovanni, La ci darem la mano.........-.-Mozart 
Madame Eanes and Mr. de Gogorza, with Orchestra 


The vast audience rose en masse as the strains of “My 
Country ‘tis of Thee” (or “God Save the King,” or “Heii 

















EMILIO DE GOGORZA 


dis im Siegerkranz”) at the close of Weber's “‘Jubel 
overture filled the auditorium. This display of patriotism 
kindled enthusiasm and this enthusiasm was kept up 


from the impromptu green room separated by a maroon 
drapery from-the mammoth stage he received a rousing 
welcome. His singing of the aria from Massenet’s opera, 
“The King of Lahore,” was fervent and his tones vibrated 
with glow and color, The rendition was truly effective 
and dramatic. 

\s one might expect, the demonstrations for Madame 
ames were even more jubilant. The footlighis were 
turned on as the beautiful woman came into view. She 
was so visibly moved by this spontaneous tribute from her 
countrymen that some of the tones in “Elizabeth’s Greet- 
ing,” from “Tannhauser,” were a little unsteady, but Mad- 
ame Eames soon overcame this uncertainty; by the time 
she reached the passage where she had to sing her high 
B natural the former velvety quality in her glorious voice 
rang out with bell-like purity and power. 

Faure’s duet, “Le Crucifix,” was sung with the proper 
shades of spiritual exaltation, and the lovely blended tones 
of these opulent voices did not fail to make an impression 
upon the most indifferent. There were more frantic re- 
calls and the tumult did not subside until Madame Eames 
and Mr. de Gogorza and the orchestra repeated the 
number. 

After the intermission Madame Eames sang her songs 
to piano accompaniments played by Henri Gilles. She 
pleased the enthusiasts in these English selections even 
more it seemed than she did in the Wagnerian aria, She 
sang Peel’s “Early Morning” with great simplicity, and 
in Henschel’s “Spring” did the coloratura bars in imita- 
tion of birds, with the ease and fluency of voices lighte: 
in timbre than hers. In the encores which followed Mad- 
ame Eames paid her respects to childhood and ‘Santa 
Claus” by her naive manner in singing the quaint song 
“L Once Had a Dear Little Doll, Dears.” 

Mr. de Gogorza showed that his sense of humor was up 
to the requirements exacted of the amusing “Largo al 
Factotum” from “The Barber of Seville.” This cavatina 
was capitally done, and for the encore so insistently de- 
manded the baritone sang the old English song “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” and he did not offend 
either by exaggerating the sentiment of it. 

Another whirlwind followed Madame Eames’ beautiful 
singing of “One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly.” 
She sang for her encore after this Mrs. Beach’s setting 
for “The Year’s at the Spring,” which was a most appro- 
priate number at this time when most minds are attuned 
to hope, and make themselves believe in the words of 
Robert Browning, that “All’s right with the world!” 

The orchestral accompaniments were sufficiently sub- 
dued to allow the voices the required prominence. The 
numbers for orchestra alone were applauded, sometimes 
beyond their deserts, and several encores had to be given. 


In the old days at the Metropolitan Opera House, Emma 
Eames was rated with the few ideai Gounod and Mozart 
singers; last Sunday evening she again challenged the 
admiration of the critical by the finish and refinement > 
her vocalization in the Mozart duet, in which Mr. de 
Gogorza’s voice united delightfully with hers. The im- 
mortal “La ci darem la mano,” served to close a concert 
that held varied charms and surprises. 

Madame Eames wore a white satin gown draped with 
black net; the bodice was adorned with silver embroidery 
and was finished with a suspended girdle of orange tinte:l 











throughout the evening. When Mr. de Gogorza emerge! 
Teacher of 


REGINA DE SALES *Ssisci. 


Puplis prepared tor Opera, Orateric, Concert 
40 Rue de Villejust (Ave. du Bois de Boulogne), Paris 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visit Paris will 
find alarge assortment of choice Sheet Music of all 
kinds—vocal and instrumeatal—at MAX ESCHIQ’S 
Sheet Music Hous ,13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. 
Representative of Setaht. Simrock and others. 
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American Tour January to June, 1912 
address; REDPATH CONCERT BUREAU CO, Cable Bidg., Chicage BARITONE 


12 Rue Leonard de 
Vinci, Paris 





LAMPERTI-WALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


160 Boulevard Malesherbes 
(Place Wagram) PARIS, FRANCE 
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VOICE PRODUCTION 
Interpretation Finish 
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velvet. Save for a brilliant in each ear, and one glistening 
above the classic brow in the dark hair, the prima donna 
ornaments. 

A dozen baskets filled with choice flowers, many bou 
were upon Madame 
Kames during the series of ovations extending from the 


wore no 


quets and a laurel wreath showered 
beginning to the close of the concert. 

By special arrangement with Frederic Shipman, manager 
of the Eames-De Gogorza tour, the concert last Sunday 
was under the joint direction of the Messrs, Shubert 
and R. E. Johnston. 

This week Madame Eames and Mr. de Gogorza begin 
a long tour of the country. They will not sing in New 
York again until April. 


Grace Muriel Walters, Classic Dancer. 

When the nine daughters of Zeus first began their duties 
as goddesses of inspiration there was no individual differ- 
entiation as to names or attributes. But later when the 
several arts each required a separate muse they 
were fixed. Thus it 
became known as Calliope, Clio, 
lia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Erato, 
and Urania. 
renowned, 
art of dancing, an art which came to its fullest 
with the 


was that the muses 


Euterpe, Tha- 


nine 


Polymnia 
Of these Terpsichore became the 
presided over the 


most since she 


development ancient Greeks and 
which, during the past few years, has been re 
vived with much 

That it was allowed to fall into desuetude is 
remarkable that the 


dancing of the Greeks was an art and ‘not a 


success 


when it is remembered 


diversion as at the present time. Dancers were 
trained, and their grace and dexterity was uni- 
‘versally admitted. In modern times the art is 
preserved only by those who have made a study 
of the ancient forms follow the ancient 
methods. 
affair, rendered so by the unskillful efforts of 
the dancers as well as by modern costume which 
prevents grace of movement. 

Dancing is light and rhythmic movement to 
music and as such it is that the 
dancer be not only light of unham 


and 
The modern dance is an ungracefu: 


imperative 
foot but 
pered by an overabundance of heavy clothing 
It is not strange then that there have arisen 
those who have denounced these unnecessary 
evils and are preaching the doctrines of the 
cult claim that the sphere of the dance has be- 
a plastic organ of expression, as it was of old, 
so that the dance may be readily 
by all beholders. These advocates of the classic 
cult claim that the sphere of the dance has be- 
come so narrow that at present there 1s hardly 
There- 
return to the cor 


interpreted 


a vestige of its former meaning left. 
fore, it is a desire to 
rect style that has led many to engage in the 
task of reviving and reinstituting the ancient 
classic dances. 

Among those who have made this matter one 
of especial study and work is Grace Muriel 
Walters, of New York, who is not only an in 
terpreter herself, but conducts a school where 
in those who have a taste for dancing may 
learn it either for professional o9r 
private use. In order to introduce Miss Walters 
more fully to the xsthetic devotees of the city 
Mrs. M. L. Baillard will present her at the Republic Thea 
ter, New York, on 


o'clock. 


correctly 


Friday 
It is expected that the affair will be one of the 
successes of the women 


afternoon, January 5, at 4 


season, as many well known 


prominent in social circles will serve as patronesses 


Matzenauer to Sing in Concert. 


Matzenauer, the leading 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing in a number of 


Margarete contralto of the 
concerts at the close of the opera season, under the man- 
agement of the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson. Be 
the beauty of her voice and her wonderful impersonations 
Madame Matzenauer has rapidly established her popu- 
larity in New York. Since the opening night of the sea- 
son (November 13) Madame Matzenauer has sung the 
roles of Amneris in “Aida,” Brangane in “Tristan and 
Isolde,” Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” Waltraute in “Die Goet- 
terdaemmerung,” Orfeo in “Orfeo et Euridice,” Hate in 
“Armide” and lastly, Kundry in “Parsifal,” which she 


undertook on New Year's Day without rehearsal. 





Recepiien for Josef Lhevinne. 

Emma Thursby’s musical receptions for the months of 
January and February will begin Friday afternoon of this 
week when Josef Lhevinne will be the guest of honor 
Receptions for Pasquale Amato, Alessandro Bonci, Harold 
Bauer, Madame Nordica and Marta Wittkowska will be 
held during the season at Miss Thursby’s apartment ia 
Gramercy Park, New York City 








ORATORIO SOCIETY SINGS “MESSIAH.” 
Handel's well-worn but ever young masterpiece, pro 
duced for the first time some 180 years ago in Dublin, 
served as a task worthy of the prowess of the Oratorio 
New York at the Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday afternoon, December 27, and 
rhe earnestness of the 
choristers, many of whom apparently knew the music by 
heart, called for the highest praise. If Dr. 
had also been familiar enough with the work to be able 
to keep his eyes off the score and to give all the necessary 


Society of concert last 


Friday evening, 


December 29 attention and 


Damrosch 


indications to his faithful singers, there need not have 
been any of those occasional uncertain entrances which 
from time to time marred the solidity of the attack. The 
chorus sang as well as Dr. Damrosch allowed them to 
sing. 


took the Doctor seriously, the or 


Many were the fleeting smiles that flit 


But if the chorus 
chestra did not. 


ted from face to face among the string players who were 





EMMA EAMES AS TOSCA. 


visible from the auditorium. In fact, the light-hearted 
gentleman who occupied the seat beside the concertmas 
ter was wreathed in a perpetual comic opera smile. In 
the first vocal number, when he played an F sharp two 
beats too soon, he sought to communicate his hilarity to 
his companion by turning his head to him so that the 
grin could be seen. In the “Pastoral” symphony he man- 
ifested the keenest joy when one of the second violins 
played his little A half a bar too soon, forgetting that 
the time signature was not 6-8 but 12-8. In the chorus 
“Glory to God,” where the first violins, with the rest of 
the orchestra, have to play softly on the 


peace on earth,” this aforesaid gentleman with the sens¢ 


words “and 
of humor, overlooking the p, played his G string with all 
the intensity of his passionate nature as if the life of a 
Brahms Had 
Damrosch it 


Hungarian dance hung on his horsehair 


the burly Handel stood in the shoes of Dr 
feared that the effervescent violinist would have 


then, 


is to be 
been carried off the stage with a broken jaw. But 
Handel was not a Doctor of Music. When no less an 
institution than the University of Oxford offered him the 
honor he refused it with the unanswerable conundrum, 
“What the devil!” 

The soprano solos were intelligently interpreted by 
Florence Hinkle, who also brought to her performance a 
most pleasing quality of voice, and an intensity of ex 
pression which left no doubt in the minds of her hearers 
but that she sang from conviction. The brilliant 
“Rejoice,” was an admirable piece of work. 

Christine Miller in the alto solos, “O Thou That Tell- 
est” and “He Was Despised,” demonstrated |! 


solo 


her ability to 


express cheerfulness and pathos, not merely equally well, 
but to the fullest extent compatible with artistic expres 
“He Shall Feed His Fiock for 
conunued im the sub-dominant by the so 
Unto Him, All Ye That La 
Miller 


ever 


sion. The lovely air, 
ilto, which is 
prane, to the words, “Come 

delight fully 
Hinkle that 


had not 


and 
that 


hor,” was sung by Christine 


Florence regretted than 


Handel 
If Reed 
1 


did not use his voice correctly, which he does, he would 


one more 


written a duet for the two voices 


Miller had no voice, which he has, and if he 


still be deserving of the highest praise for his perfect 


enunciation. There was not a syllable that was not deliv 


be added emotiona 


ered like an elocutionist Then when 


color and sympathetic imagination to his interpretation 


of the almost hackneyed tunes of this familiar work he 


succeeded in making those tunes live again as if fresh 


from the composer's brain 
Arthur Middleton, who was to have sung the music { 
bass on this occasion, was suffering from laryngitis, and 
sent Clifford Cairns to take his piace This 


with the 


blis 


baritone-bass evidently familiar 


music, as he without book work 


sang it 











was Satistactory m account ot earnestness 
and warmth of feeling \ voice more bass 
and less baritone, however, is more desirable 
for this musik Clifford Cairns has » to 
speak, more of a Verdi voice than a Handel 
voice There was thing but weight wanted 
to make his fine rendition of “Why Do the 
Nations” overwhelming 

Of course, the audience stood up img the 
Hallelujah rus, -principally because th 
other man stood up first. It is a { sh 
tom, that has no rhyme or reason today, an 

ows how prone human beings are to observ: 
the letter of the law long after the spirit of ix 
5 ce ‘ 

During the early days of Lhe Messiah” it 
created much enthusiasm in the Princes I 
Wales, afterward George II of England, that 
the Prince sprang to hi feet when he t 
heard the grandeur of the “Hallelujah” choru 
He seemed to rec gnize a Majesty greater tha 
his own That is how the custom came about 
But was absurd to witness the perfunctory 
rising tf tha ry ndemonstrative audience 
ust Friday night. The in mgruity of the whol 
thing completely spoiled the effect of the chorus 
tor the present writer, wh naturally, kept his 
cat 


Troy Lauds Van der Veer Miller. 


Nevada va Veer Miller, mezzo contralt 
ang New Year's Day at a Hotel Plaza mu 
sicale und will ng im “The Messiah” January 
8 at Saratoga, and in “Elijah” at Toronto, Can 
vila, lanuary wit ther engagements pend 
ing ©) ‘ S100 f her recent visit 
Iroy i t tor the Che 1 Clul he won 
honors, two local paper Lying 

i e \ Ve \ ‘ 

ty : x losef et losef M H 
Si me ‘ Strauss nade i 
k R i) ! 
! I Ha W I 
‘ ank i 
g eculia ‘ 
eg t , x Lal 
t , if « ‘ 
I Z ‘ 
tyle | Pre 
\I ' Cs ; t ‘ 4 A ‘ 
f feeling He P ate emarkahl t 
Never has a 7 , cen wafted a m at ath { 
the past than he rst select j cher Josef M 
ee ’ ‘ , 4 : « ' 
song won the & oe Her s gioup pt 
han the f t 4 v7 « € ig r 
The nibe f ‘ 4 e I u 
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J 
Nordica’s 1912 lour, 
After her tour with t New York Philharmoni 
chestra and a fortnight’s rest and recreati Lalhiagr 
dica will resume her concert activities under the direction 
f Frederick Shipman Ihe diva’s private car, “! | 
will become her home for the next four weel 
The first concert of the new year will be ¢ n at In- 
dianapolis, January 8 Concerts at Lansing, Grand Rapides 
battle Creek, Saginaw, Fort Wayne, B! nington and St 
Louis will follow, after which Madame Nordica will re 





New York for a 


Orchestra in 


turn to 


concert with the Philharmonic 


Brooklyn on January 28 During February 
Madame Nordica will sing with the 
The 


a special seaics of 


Boston Opera Com 


pany important feature of the engagement will be 


Wagnerian performances which Pelfx 
Weingartner will conduct 
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HOWARD BROCGKWAY 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Lecture Recitals “The Latest Word In Opera’’ 
illustrated at the Pianoc A Great Neveity 
Management, 2. EB. JONNSTON, St, James Bidg., Broadway and 26th $1, How York 


MAUD POWELL 


**The Head of an Artist 
The Arm of a Man and 
The Heart of a Woman”’ 


Mgr. H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE 
Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Halil 


RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 


Successor To THE MAgsTRO 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA LAMPERTI 
Studio Nall, 50 Bast 34th St., Consultation hour Monday from 1 te 2 o'clock 
Address: THE GLADSTONE, ae . 7 Philadelphia 


= HUGO 


REINALD WERREN RATH 
BARYTONE 








Also alfew!Pupliis 
663 Park Ave., New York 








COMPOSER PIANIST 
Cencert and Recitals 
instruction «, 
51 West 76th Street 
New York 


JOHN 
ADAM 


[Masagement: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
i Wert 34th Street, New York 


|GIORGIO M,. SULLI 


i ‘Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
| Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein- 
i hold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco 
i and other well-known singers of Grand 
Opera or Concerts. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Breadway, 
} tan Opera House Bullding, Hew York 

(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season for 
j advanced pupils. 

Write for circulars. 
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THE SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE MOST 
EMINENT COMPOSERS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


OOSEY & CO. ‘vise: 


Cataleg, including ali the latest important ylides now sania 
Send postaitto 9 East 17th Street, - - New York 





PUBLICATIONS OF 


G. SCHIRMER 


anc.) 
3 East 43d Street - New York 


MUSIC DEALERS 
Just Published 


THREE OF THE SEASON'S OPERAS 
DEON A. 


Grand Opera in Three Acts 


Libretto by BRIAN HOOKER 


Music by 


HORATIO Ww. PARKER 


Voecal Score - - 
Libretto - - - - 
AND 


IL SEGRETO DI SUZANNA (Suzanne's Secret) 


Vocal Score (English). Net $2 50 Piano Score, Net $2.00. 
Libretto, Net 35¢ 


TE DONNE CURIOSE (The Inquisitive Women) 


] Piano Score, Net $3.00. 
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I GIOJELLI DELLA MADONNA 
By ERMANNO WOLF-FERRARI 
English and Italian Text. Vocal Score 
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ARBATTE 55, “eres. 
Moscow, November 30, 1911 


lina Lerner’s coming to Moscow awakened great inter- 
est among our musicians and amateur music lovers, They 
all crowded to the concert hall where she appeared for 
a recital of chamber music with the assistance of Thibaud, 


the well known violin virtuoso, Six years ago Tina Ler- 
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MOSCOW POSTCARD FROM TINA LERNER. 
ner left Moscow after having finished her studies at the 
*hilharmonic School. But before leaving here she played 
at a public concert. Many of the audience of the other 
night remembered her as at that time delicate and fragile 

















NEW PICTURE OF NIKISCH 
in appearance, but possessed of wonderful skill and musi- 
cal and technica! finish. She took every one by surprise, 
for hers was a rare performance from every point of 
view, The audience recognized in her a brilliant star ot 











THE KREMLIN AT MOSCOW. 


COW, 


the future. Their expectations were not deceived, for her 
playing now, on her return to Moscow, is a very con- 
vincing proof-of her mature musical powers. 

nner 

Before appearing in Moscow Tina Lerner played in 
Riga at a symphony concert conducted by Georg Schnee- 
voigt, and won great success. The same reports of de- 
cided triumphs came from the south of Russia, and from 
St. Petersburg, her recitals everywhere being splendidly 
attended. At her Moscow appearance she played a sonata 
by Mozart (in company with Thibaud), Chopin nocturnes 
and etudes, and the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Men- 
delssohn-Liszt, rendering all with brilliant and sparkling 
technic, delightful spirit and keen musical insight. In ap- 
pearance Tina Lerner is as dainty and graceful as ever, 
and in manner just as charming and captivating. A 
Beethoven sonata for piano and violin closed the remark- 
able concert. 

RRR 

A concert of the Philharmonic Society under Felix 
Weingartner brought us the conductor’s own “King Lear” 
and some of his lieder, admirably sung by Lucille Marcel, 
a real artist with a beautiful and well trained voice. 
Tschaikowsky’s E minor symphony also graced the pro- 
gram. Tina Lerner was the piano soloist at this concert, 
her artistic performance of Chopin’s E minor concerto 
being noteworthy for maturity of interpretation and for 
technical accuracy. Her tone was lovely, and her touch 
truly enticing. 

Rene 

We have not yet reached the end of the festivals ar- 
ranged in honor of Liszt’s centenary, and the finish does 
not even seem to be in sight, as one after the other of 
our artists appears on the concert platform with Liszt 
programs. There was, for instance, the piano recital of 
Constantin Tgoumnow, professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatory. He is a pianist of very high rank. His read- 
ings of Liszt’s compositions were noteworthy and deserve 
all praise. 

nRe, 

One of the most brilliant and interesting of orchestral 
performances was Kussewitzky’s subscription symphonic 
concert under the baton of Ernst Wendel, the German 
conductor from Bremen, a highly gifted musician. He 
gave a splendid account of Liszt's “Faust” symphony, 
which he conducted without notes. Emil Sauer, the pupil 
and friend of Liszt, was the soloist at this concert. He 
performed the E flat concerto with the skill and brilliancy 
always characteristic of admirable playing. Kussewitzky s 
orchestra was at its best. ELLEN von TrpesOu. 

nee 
LATER MOSCOW NEWS. 


Moscow, Russia, December 8 1911 
Arthur Nikisch was in Moscow. That brilliant star of 
the musical firmament has illuminated our town for a 
period all too short, and filled it with tonal radiance. 
Nikisch gave performances here which will live long in 
the memory of those who had the luck to hear his con- 
certs. 
nee 
Moscow has had Nikisch nearly every season since first 
His arrival has 
This time 


he visited our town sixteen years ago. 
always been like a festival for the Moscovites. 


~ the hall was crowded as always and the audience became 


worked up to frenzied enthusiasm. As soon as Nikisch 
laid his baton on the desk after each number the applause 
broke out and lasted for many minutes. 
nner 

What is this magic force which enraptures Nikisch’s 
listeners and intoxicates them all b ythe music he creates? 
His fascinating power never fails to enchant and always 
produces the impression that he is the very soul of the 
performance. 

nere 

The Imperial Opera House had Nikisch’s assistance fo- 
“Lohengrin.” It was a rare performance in every way— 
singers, orchestra and scenery. The tickets sold at ex- 
orbitant prices; nevertheless there was great difficulty in 
obtaining any as nearly all were sold many weeks in ad- 
vance. A. Neshdanowa, a beautiful soprano with a well 
trained voice, made a delightful Elsa, and Leonid Sobi- 
now, the Russian tenor, was an admirable Lohengrin. 
Wagnerian art and style suit Nikisch well and he displays 
deep insight into the spirit and purpose of the great Ger- 
man master. The performance of “Lohengrin” -on this 
occasion was really a rare treat. 


Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony and “Parsifal” excerpts 
were on the program of the first symphony concert which 
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Nikisch 
and its 
Nikisch reading. 


“Parsifal” 
impressively in the 


conducted. The 
faith 


His second concert 





religious ecstasy of 


mystic were reflected 
was devoted entirely 
The 
Nikisch’s 
outbursts of ap 


to Beethoven’s first symphony and his ninth. 
tic sublimity of the latter work, 
stirred the listeners to demonstrative 
Recalls and 


sion upon the popular 


majes- 


under baton, 


plause. floral tributes were rained in profu- 


leader. Happy will be the country 





~~ 


t ble: 


ius. Ct 





rOLSTOY JUST BEFORE HIS DEATH 
to which he now directs his steps, as he always brings 
delight and esthetic enjoyment wherever he goes! 
i Mi) 

Nikisch had Kussewitzky’s Symphony Orchestra under 
his direction which played exceedingly well and_ proved 
itself worthy of the baton of the great conducto 

nner 

Prof. Leopold Auer, of St. Petersburg, gave two recitals 


assistance of An- 
’ 


of sonatas for violin and piano with the 


nette Essipow, the well known pianist, who was formerly 
a pupil of Leschetizky. Both are real artists and their 
performances were splendid every way Che audience 
was astonished at the beauty of Cesar Franck’s sonata, and 
its richness of harmony and beauty of melody. It seems 
strange that the work is heard so seldom. The ensemble 
pair played also Beethoven's “Kreutzer” sonata, and as 
it was just a year since the death of Tolstoy, with whom 
the work is so closely connected, its place on the pro- 
gram probably had more than musical significance 
alone. | think the great novelist and philosopher was not 
absent from the thoughts of a single listener at the con- 


cert \s for the performances themselves too much can 


not be said in their praise—a convincing proof that ad 


vanced age does not always mean a decline in artistic 
achievement, but sometimes even leads nearer to perfec 
tron 

RneRe 


Sergius Kussewitzky, a man of great energy and musi 


cal talent, is indefatigable in the pursuit of all sorts of 





musical projects. Just now he is organizing symphony 
concerts for the lower classes at cheap prices ot admit 
tance. The first one took place last Sunday and was well 
attended. Kussewitzky directed, but at the next concert 
there will be a change as he has invited N. A. Malko, 
leader from St. Petersburg, to take his place It was 
good to see that the audience consisted largely of young 
people, though with a sprinkling of persons of all ages 
They listened with rapt attention and their enthusiasm 
rose with each piece, reaching a noisy climax at the close 
of the concert 
nee 

Nearly always Kussewitzky’s regular concerts present us 
with novelties and artists of the first rank. Kreisler, the 
phenomenal violinist (America knows him well) played 
the concertos of Brahms and Mendelssohn at the fourth 
subscription concert of Kussewitzky’s own series. 

nner 

It would be difficult for Kreisler to add to the reputa- 
tion he has already gained. His performance always is 
distinguished by expression, skill, artistic phrasing an4 


brilliant virtuosity. Moscow is anxious to hear him in 
recital, an opportunity we will have next week 
RRR 
Emil Sauer gave a “Klavierabend” with an exceedingly 
interesting program. The artist was at his best and won 


instantaneous and resounding 


success. 


ELLEN von TrpenOnt 





Careline Hudson-Alexander, Soprano. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s success during the past 


three seasons confirms the 


early predictions of a brilliant 


career, Her natural talents have been carefully cultivated 
under the Lest masters and her equipment for work in the 
field recital and oratorio has been proven by her many 


and frequent appearances at important festivals and con 


certs as well as by her many re-engagements. December 


28 she was heard in concert in Pittsburgh, and is booked 


for Newark, N. J., January 4; Jersey City, January 16; 


Hotel Astor, New York, January 18; The Plaza, New 
York, January 23; Cleveland, Ohio, February 8; Port 
Huron, Mich, February 9 

Some of her recent engagements were with Albany Fes 
tival, Allentown Euterpean Society, Boston Choral Society, 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society, Brooklyn Apollo Club, 





Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Charlotte, N. C., Cincinnats 
Symphony Orchestra, Cleveland Harmonic Society, Glov 
ersville Festival Association, Lindsborg, Kan., Jersey City 
Choral Society, Manchester, N. H., Festival, New York 
Catholic Oratorio Society, New Haven Oratorio Society, 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, New York Rubinstein 
Club, New York Oratorio Society, Oberlin University 
Orange Musical Art Society, Philadelphia Orpheus Society, 
Pittsburgh Male Chorus, Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
Pittsburgh Mozart Club, Providence Arion Society, Que 
bee Symphony Orchestra, Springfield, Mass., Festival, 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Toronto Oratorio Society 
Troy Choral Society, Worcester Oratorio Society 

Following are a few press comments 

Since her last appearance in Winsted, Madame Hudsor 
der’s voice has increased very much in volume ar amat 
Her selections were chosen with taste and give with esrpecia 
intonation, her high tones being easily take iY we 
sweet and ca The Snake Charme Song t the 
Threshold” was a pleasing contrast to the classica ' 
bers, and was evidently the favorite with the audience \lt K 
t was a long program, ove » hundred remained, hoping t 

nore they were rewarde by the artist, wi r P andl sang 
in an informal manner for some time Winsted (( t i 
Citizen, December 14, 101! 

In “Judas Maccabeus"’ Madame Alexander sang with lusciousnes 
of tone, fine intelligence, and in phrasing and diction she was ad 
mirable. Her facility in florid passages and grasp of Handel's style 





CAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER 


were worthy of high praise t she received gene 
New Haver Conn.) Morning ( ire lourna Ie 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the soprano, acquitted erself 
iffeult task with the utmost credit to herself. Her part 
altogether in the upper regions f her voice, and the text in many 
netances must have been trying to this experienced soprano Mac 


ame Alexander is an admirable artist and it would be fine to hear 


her here again in some other production by the Oratorio Society 


mn.) E 


er, December 5 pit 
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“Are you musical?” 


"Yes, I preserve harmony at home.” 
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257 West 86th Street, New York aiversiae 
If you are a progressive teacher use the best piano method 


LAMBERT’S PIANO METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Published by G. Schirmer, New York Price $1.00 


Paderewski says: “I consider Lambert's Piano Method fo 
Beginners as the best work of its kind. It should be 
in every house where there child 


to study.” 


found 


i @ plano and a willing 














Madame Osborn Hannah 


having been re-engaged for the entire season with the 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


available for a limited number of Concerts, 
Oratorio engagements during the season 


OCTOBER ist, 1911, to JUNE ist, 1912 


Her 


will be 


Recitals and 


mame is too well known both as an Operatic and 
Artist to require furiser comment at this time 


Personal Adéress: Graham Coart, 7th Avenue and 116th Street 
‘Phone, 733 Morningside NEW YORK CITY 


.. VOLPE SYMPHONY 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 
Soloist : 
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LUDWIG HESS, lenor 
Tuesday Evening, January 9th 


Carnegie Hall 
Secceeneninnennentmenemeneense aol 
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New Youk, January 2, 1912 evest most sought and feted. Along toward 1 a, m. the 
Liszt evening,” with Arthur Friedheim as guest of 4 erry party broke up, and it was voted a very successful 


onor, and the Liszt pupilsk—Amy Fay, John Orth (Bos- 
n), Carl V. Lachmund and F. W. Riesberg telling their 
recollections for 100 people; a New Year’s Eve party at 
the Musicians’ Club; and the annual New Year’s Day 
ncheon of the American Guild of Organists, were among 
ot holiday week 
| an 


the event 


Walter L. Bogert, president of the Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians, with Gustav L. Becker, Mr. Berge and 
thers, arranged the Liszt evening, which comprised a well 
erved 7 o'clock dinner at Hotel Marseilles, 103d street and 
Broadway, followed by the recollections. An animated 


ompany attended, and at President Bogert's table sat Mr 
Friedheim, Mignon Friedheim (his daughter), Victoria 
Boschko, Amy Fay, Alexander Heinemann, Leontine de 
\hna, Eugenio de Pirani, John Orth, Mr. and Mrs. C. V. 
Lachmund, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, and Herr Man- 
delbrod \t 10.15 o'clock Mr. Friedheim was escorted to 
when he played Liszt's B minor ballade, and as 
Feu follets,” thunderous applause show- 
It is ever interest- 


the piano, 
the etuck 
the appreciation of the company. 


to note this pianist’s ease, his quiet repose, which is 
contradictory to the tremendous effects he obtains! 
| 1 John Orth was introduced, and he talked for ten 
iinutes on “What Liszt Means to Me” in most entertain- 


ing, witty and easy fashion. He told of selling papers to 
the pennies to “go to Liszt,” and how he finally got 
ibout 1873. F. W. Riesberg, of the staff of Tue 
\iusicaL Courter, who spent three summers in Weimar as 
Liszt pupil, read an account, written by himself, and 
published in a New York daily musical paper of that time 
(yes, kind reader, the metropolis once had a daily musical 
ect), of the seventy-first birthday of Meister Liszt, held 
at Weimar; this included a banquet and a miscellaneous 
concert in the evening, at which d’Albert was the sensa- 
tion with his op. 2, a piano concerto of kaleidoscopic char- 
Helene 

Liszt, including “Es muss was Wunderbares sein,” with 


Koelling, soprano, sang several songs by 


i Letters of regret were read from Joseffy, Albert 
Morris Bagby, Gadski, Schumann-Heink and Henry [ 
Fine \my Fay followed with “How I Met Liszt,” tell- 
ing much of extreme personal interest not contained in her 
charming book on “Music Study in Germany.” Her varied 


experiences, told in humorous, lively fashion, with many 
lelights on musical matters of the 7o’s, were listened to 
with utmost interest; of the American Liszt pupils she is 
now probab'y the dean. Carl V. Lachmund came next, 
ut he told many anecdotes of his three years’ experience 
Liszt pupil, one admitted to the small inner circle who 
dined and played cards with the master. Following these 
he read extracts culled from Liszt's diary of 1876, which 
will later appear in full in his book, “Retrospections of 
ree Years’ Friendship and Study with Liszt” (em- 
bracing fifteen verbatim lessons by the master to his class). 
Being supplementary to biographies it will contain much 
gossip, not to be found elsewhere. Some of these ex 
tracts from the diary follow: 
Queen Louise “Ich besitze und verlange nichts als 
Bucher, gute Kinder, und ein gutes Gewissen.” 
Schulhoff Che grandest pleasure is what one can give 


{ thers 


Leonardi lhe strangest thing in the world is a per- 
nality that becomes endurable by reason of habit.” 
Humboldt: “Life is an evening up of conditions.” 
Draesecke: “Er lebt von den Zinsen seiner Schulden.” 


Ich schwinge immer die Palme der Erfolglosigkeit.” 
Old Emperor Wilhelm said to Liszt: “If I were a musi- 
cian | would not creep into the orchestra.” 
Sounds grand—almost to a degree of 


‘Vorsicht ist die beste Halfte der Tapfer- 


Liszt at Bayreuth, 1876, when “Nibelungen Cycle” was 
first given, quoted General Kleber’s words to Napoleon as 
pplicable to Wagner “You are great as the world.” 

\lso notes in his diary how King Ludwig of Bavaria 
ildressed his letter to W agner: Grosser unvergleich- 
licher iiber alles allertheurer Freund.” 

Agair ‘An den Wort Ton Dichter Meister Richard 


Wagner.” 

Old Emperor Wilhelm (who was proud of his” band- 

ister, Piefke, who wrote “Diippler Schansen Marsch,” 
played so much during the war times of 1865), said to 
Liszt: “Wagner cannot write a march.” Liszt replied: 
\agner’s ‘Kaisermarsch’ is not bad.” Emperor Wilhelm: 
But he cannot write a march like Piefke.” Then John 
Orth told a few more stcries, and played the C minor 
followed by “Die Lorelei,” sung by Harriet 
Rarkley Riesberg; this was especially warmly applauded 
hy Herr Friedheim, who throughout the evening was the 


polonatse, 


afiair, redounding credit on the officers: Walter L. Bo- 
gert, president; Anna E. Zeigler, vice president; E. M 
Bowman, vice president; Fannie Hirsch, treasurer; Emma 
W. Hodkinson, recording secretary; Mrs. Charles Wood, 
corresponding secretary, and Carl G. Schmidt, financial 
sccretary. Those present included: Emma Howe Fabri, 
Dr. G. L. Fabri, J. H. Finny, Charlotte Menstell, Elisabeth 
k. Patterson, O. R. Stewart Leckis, Lucy McArthur, Mary 
Hicks, Ida C. Lilienthal, Charlotte O. Geir, M. E. Foote, 
Minnie M. Marks (Mrs. J. Christopher), William C. 
Lengel, Mr. and Mrs. William Scott, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Harris, Charles A. Wood, Elma Robbins Wood (Mrs. 
Charles A.), Professor Mittell, Gustav Zimmermann, Er- 
nest Carter, Fannie Hirsch, Priscilla S. Connor, Robert 
W. Connor, Grace Fee, Miriam A. Le Wald, Mr. and 
Mis. Carl H, Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund Severn, 
Malome Guttman, A. W, Lilienthal, Nellie Atwood Lever- 
ich, Ida Woodbury Seymour, Helen True Winslow, Lowell 
T. Field, Mrs, Lowell Thayer Field, Gustay L. Becker, 
Fanny G. Becker (Mrs, Gustav L.), S. M. Hodkinson, 
Emma Walton Hodkinson, Harold C. Anderson, Hama 
Mentt, Edward H. Mohr, Katherine C, Linn, C. Virgil 
Gordon, Carlos N, Sanchez, Ida Louise Tebbetts, Her- 
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For time details and particulars 
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mann Rannefeld, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Gries, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Ll. Valentine, Amy Ray, Gisela Weber, Ceci‘e M. 
Behrens, J. S. van Cleve, Theodore M. -ewards, Clara A. 
Waterman, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Herbert Tubbs, Frede- 
rika Snow, Mrs. Carl G. Schmidt, Mrs. Edward Smith, 
Carl G. Schmidt, Lois Pinney Clark, C. B. Cady, Homer 
N. Bartlett, Anna E. Ziegler-Horan, Bernardus Boekelmann, 
Clara Kalisher, J. Edward Weld, Edward W. Berge, 
Helene Koelling Matheson, Henry J. Boekelmann, Corn: 
lius Riibner, Dr, J. C. Marks. 
zRreR 

The New Year's Eve party of the Musicians’ Club 
(Sunday night) was attended by some hundreds of peo- 
ple, among them many guests, who admired the club 
quarters, the Christmas decorations, and later enjoyed the 
generous and excellent refreshments, liquid and_ solid. 
Clarence Eddy introduced the officers, who each said 
something, making special mention of the regretted ab- 
sence of President Bispham and Tali Esen Morgan. 
Chairman of the house committee Ives announced the 
increased facilities of the club, such as lunch, reading and 
writing rooms, no tips, ete. Secretary Dressler had little 
to say excepting that he knew the club had come to stay 
John L. Burdett gave some interesting thoughts, and a 
telegram was sent Mr. Bispham with the club’s best wishes 
for the New Year. Mr. Kronold then delivered the speech 
of the evening, mentioning various matters of special in- 
terest to club members. He said it was safe to say that 
three-fourths of those present had no idea of the scope 
and membership of the club, whtich included men and 
women who occupy the most prominent positions in the 
musical world; he alluded to the hard work done by such 
men as Mr. Ives, “laying rugs and moving furnitures 
around,” etc.; he asked for prompt payment of dues 
Treasurer John M. Fulton urged an increased member- 
ship. Paul Dufault then made a mighty hit with several 
French songs, and Frederick W. Schlieder played a non- 
sense piano solo, improvising on “Over the Fence Is Out.” 
Some of the members remained until 4 a. m, 

nene 

The American Guild of Organists’ New Year luncheon, 

at Hotel Gerard, was remarkable first for the fine quality 


as well as quantity of viands served, and, second, for the 
numbers of Deans of Chapters present from other States. 
Warden Frank M. Wright told of the eighteen chapters 
now existing, in Virginia, Maryland, Colorado, Missouri, 
Northern California, Washington, Oregon, British Colum- 
hia, some of these as the result of his summer’s trip of 
18,000 miles. Then he introduced “Father Gerrit Smith,” 
who bears that title as the founder. He said much of 
interest. Frank Milner, of Chicago; Mr. Brewer, Mr. 
Andrews, the anthem prize winner, who told of organists 
who preferred “Wiirzberger to Rheinberger,” and gave 
various witty definitions of musical terms, calling the war- 
den both “frank” and “(w)right”; Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks, always well spoken, a man of ideas, told of the work 
of the “Social Committee,” which includes himself, Clarence 
Dickinson and H. Brooks Day; Dean Miller, of Virginia, 
who told of the active interest in Norfolk and Richmon! 
and Mr. Elmer, all these gave their ideas in succinct fash- 
ion, interesting to all present. H. D. Philips, instructor 
of organ at Peabody Institute, Baltimore, told of their re- 
citals, and the gathering broke up. A flashlight picture 
was taken. Many ladies were present. 
nee 


Emma A. Dambmann (Mrs. Hermann G, Friedman) is 
chairman of music of the Century Theater Club, Mrs. 
August Dreyer, president; with her consent Adelaid: 
Gescheidt supplied the entire musical program of the 
“Grand Opera” meeting of December 29, at Hotel Astor, 
as she did a season ago, when David Bispham gave a talk 
on “Opera in English,” also singing arias. Eva Emmet 
Wycoff, soprano; Amy Grant, reader; John Campbell, 
tenor; William F. Fraetas, in a talk on “Music and 
Color’; Louise Borowski Rebmann, with Mrs. Harrisou 
Irvine at the piano, were the musical forces associated 
under the direction of Miss Gescheidt (herself a very 
capable soprano), and the result was an afternoon of muci 
musical enjoyment. Miss Wycoff sang especially well, 
howing the poise of the true artist; she was recalled with 
vigor. Not many singers have the reposeful authoritative 
personality vested in Eva Emmet Wycoff, whose experi- 
ence in singing ranges from concert to church and ora- 
torio. Amy Grant, too, gave “Pelleas and Melisande,” 
with the accompanying Debussy music played on the piano 
by Mrs. Irvine, reciting the lengthy text with spontaneity 
and fervent utterance, imbued with depth of feeling. 
some high A flats from tenor Campbell showed vocai 
quality, and the large audience of distinguished appearing 
women listened with bated breath. At the January 2 
meeting “Comic Opera” will be presented, Mrs, C. S. 
Davies, chairman, 

a 

Marie Cross-Newhaus has issued cards for a musical 
tea, Sunday afternoon, January 7, to about one hundred 
of her professional friends. It will be the first of sev- 
eral entertainments to be given before the season closes. 
February 8 Madame Newhaus will give a vocal and or 
chestral concert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, for which 
many people have subscribed. Jeanne Norelli, at present 
in England (where she has been touring with Elman and 
Carreho), will te one of the soloists, and Orrin W. Bas 
tedo, baritone, a pupil of Madame Newhaus, will make 
his debut with orchestra. During Lent a pupils’ recital 
will be given at the studios, old French and modern Ger- 
man and Italian music. Madame Newhaus has a very 
large class this season, with many fine voices. 

2aue,e 


The chorus of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, Amy 
Fay, president, is beginning rehearsals under Frances 
Greene, the composer and teacher. Those desiring to join 
may apply at Studio Hall, Tuesdays and Fridays, betweea 
2 and 4 o'clock. Singers will have the advantage of ex- 
cellent choral training, and a few vacant scholarships wiil 


be awarded. 
nae 


Christiaan Kriens played three times on Christmas Day, 
twice at the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, with or- 
ganist A. Y. Cornell. George Longy, of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, plays his “Aquarelles hollandais,” for 
wind-instruments, in Jordan Hall, Boston, January 3. 
Maud Morgan has engaged Mr. Kriens for a concert in 
Baltimore, with Wilham C. Carl. 

nee 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley, the well-known singer, teacher 
and church-music conductor, was soloist at the monthly 
meeting held in the Bronx Church House, December 31. 
Few singers have had the thorough preparation enjoyed 
ty Mrs. Seeley, who has studied with Madame Cappiani 
toth here and in Europe for some years, and has directed 
church music successfully. 

nur 


Edward W. Berge announces a special course in en- 
semble playing, using two grand pianos, and this is likely 
to fill a long-felt want. Such playing develops sight- 
reading as nothing else does, helps the feeling of rhythm, 
and makes for musicianship; besides this, it extends ac- 
quaintance with standard orchestral works, inasmuch as 
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such are most effective in arrangement 
His studio is at 908 West End avenue. 


for two pianos. 


: Beginning Monday evening, January & series 
neRreRe Choral Society under his direction, with such success that iree organ recitals will be gin the Old First 
it had to be repeated. Mr. Luyster has been the director : ' oes 
Alfred Hunter Clark, vocal teacher, heretofore asse fu i “ % byterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street \ 
B ‘ of this organization since its beginning, six years age ‘ ht lot lt 
ciated with Madame Gardner-Clark, has established him & as B ; — York, on successive Mondays at ergh Tone tt 
3 Recently the choir of the Nostrand Avenue M. FE. Church , he R " Hloward Duffield to h ‘ 
self independently. His suburban residence is at Tarry Brookly i le Buck “ _ Gea Of the Ney i ata vatale ature ht ee . 
sTOOKIYN, gave Im food styk ul $ omng vo thie } , nl } th hii , heout 
town, where he is developing his teaching clientele. Ex K My Me a. ' = Und aio’ , of the Old First played the publ ne. mM ‘ 
~ - mg under r uysters <«ctrection, maoer tim tie wal 1 rrancest i} } 
perienced and able, Mr. Clark will soon develop that field < hul et Ae Brookl ade” week, and has arranged with Wilham ©. Carl t ' 
nee Schubert ( oral mociety, on srooklyn, 18 preparing Gade 5 the recitals given by the alumn and advanced students t 
a ons The Erl King s Daughter,” which wall be given at the 4). Guilmant Organ School. The list { January wil 
Mrs. George W. Tooker, as for so many years past, re Academy of Music in February. wn’ ale 
ceived her gentlemen friends and those of her late hus a Sk 2) . = ;, H ik 
. - > . " . nuary &—tiarry Ulver Hirt, d u. YU 
band, New Year’s Day, from 3 to 9 p. m. She is known _ — " r ld vi Mill 1 
7 anuar i5 riarol incent Hligan 1. Gy ( 
as an amateur composer of some ability. Concert by Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra. r a \] , . \ A 
> iol : anuary 22—-Clarence Ibert Lutts, . G.-O 
Ree The Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, under the direction of } Pra Bubs : Pee 2 
» » anuary 2) eco suUDTrMAanN, ’ 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski, of Los Angeles, presented his pu- Joseph Knecht, presented the following program at th TN , ; ; MI 
a oe % . 7 ' , , ~ » abo tion : upil ) r. Ci and 
pil, Mona Jellyman, in a piano recital at his studio, De New Year's Eve concert in the grand ballroom of th ares vec sei ht dg Pee 
: AS Le En soe ; : : a Se : uates of his school. 
cember 16, She is said to be very talented, playing works big New York hotel Mr. Hirt rogram for next Monday will be 
i : 4 $ program tor n mday wi - 
by Bach, Rameau, Pachulski, Kuessner, Poldini and Grieg Overture, Sakuntala Goldmar 
: le W ick Prelude and tugue in A ! 
er - r >eren ac ; 
Violin, Mr. Martonne; cello, M Thrane; harp, Mr. Stefar Benedictic Nuptiale 
The dates of the fifth series of free organ recitals, for Madame Butterfly Puce \lleg st sympl l 
the month of January, given under the auspices of the ®apsodie Hongroise (No. 2) - Liszt — 2 S 
. — . ‘ : , © ¢ za ' ongo llegro ivace t t 
American Guild of Orginists, in the churches of Greater ‘ ea Plane qateans, Ms.) Long atin w S , 
is * i . orspte ohengrin at mies «cu K nN 
New York, will be as follows: hack: ill Racl Chanson de J H 
Tuesday evening, January 9, at 8&1 Warre R. Hedden, Mus Violin solo, orchesira and organ Marche Religieuse 
Bac., F.A.G.0., Church of the Incarna.ion, Madison avenue and Marche Slave Tschaikowsky Toceata in | 
Thirty-fifth street, Manhattan Ty 
1 Atom rts oe ee ™ + dade Chen Lao That a hotel orchestra should be proficient enough prop 3 
4 ing, J wary 11, at 8.15—Clarence Dickinson, A.G 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, 116th street, Manhattan erly to render a program of such artistic proportions 1s 
Monday evening, January 15, at &815—Lawrence J}. Munsor not only a credit to the players and their leader, but t Hassler-Fox Much Admired. 
A.A.G.O.; assisted by Jennie Hall Buckhout, sopra Holy Trinity the hotel management as well. There was a large audi Regina Hassler-Fox, the contralt nereased he 
Chaar h, Lenox avenue and 122d street, Manhattan ence of fashionable people present, who enjayed them large list of admirers by her beautiful singing at a privat 
Thursday evening, January 18, at 8.15——Mary Adelaide Liscon P “ : : 
RAG Vadsli Peetwciion Chai. Wain Bad tees ond anes selves no doubt far more than those who sought less artis musicale (Mr. and Mrs. Morit Hilder igl 
/ 41.0.,, s “ . nd avenue dad gis “ 
street, Manhattan. tic but more noisy forms of entertainment outside. The street and Central Park West, New York City, Dee: t 
Thursday evening, January 25, at 8.15—Kate Elizabeth Fox orchestra performed the several numbers on the program 21 The listeners were L.rgely opera subserbers, m al 
. \.G.0., St, Luke's Church, Convent avenue and r4ist street, Man. with a finish and balance surprising to those unfamiliar folk, so the compliment was all the greater. ‘Ihe 
attan. . . ‘ ‘ 
Wednesday afternoon, January 31. at a ee | the scheme of Mr. Boldt and Mr. Knecht, which is her number 
. on, d ery gt. at 4p m ~Samue “a « . , 
win, F.A.G.O., The College of the City of New York, St. Nicholas % give the patrons of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel music i se i 
terrace and 139th street, Manhattan. of the highest class. Im Kah 
The recitals are free to the public; no tickets required Mr. Knecht has a band of thirty-five under his direc Zucignung 
The recital committee includes William C. Carl, chair- tion and is accomplishing his purpose in a most decided ~ 
> . ; “ c tt K 
man; Warren R. Hedden and S. Lewis Elmer. manner. 
= ioeeee Hendrika Troostwyk, a young Dut linist 
nue 
: : ; é much to the affair, Max De uer playis mpa 
Wilbur A. Luyster, New York's successful sight-singing Oscar Seagle Recital, January 18. ments. Apropos of Madame Fox well-known Italian 
teacher, has also achieved success as a chorus director. A Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, who has lived for conductor is enthusiastic over het ice H Kror 
few weeks ago he. was selected as the director of the a long time in Paris, will be heard in recital at Carnegic is likewise interested in the fair singer. and he r 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Glee Club, which will give Hall Thursday afternoon, January 18 for the vear 1012 are verv bright 
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its first concert under his leadership early in 
“The Mikado” was given recently by the Boonton (N. J.) 


January 
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Old First Charch Free Organ Concerts. 








TINA LERNER 


WINS OVATION AT THIRD APPEARANCE AS SOLOIST 
With London Symphony Orchestra Under Sir Edward Elgar 











Standard, Dec. 5, 1911 


“In Liszt's flat Tina 
Lerner won for herself a remarkable demonstration 
of approval from the audience to which she was 
compelled to respond with an extra piece and fully 
she deserved the ovation.” 


pianoforte concerto in FE 


Westminster Gazette, Dec. 5, 1911 


‘A rousing performance of Liszt's E flat concerto 
by Tina Lerner, the brilliant soloist, was another 
feature of the concert.” 


Sunday Times, Dec. 10, 191i 


“In the concerto the solo part was played by Tina 
Lerner with great technical brilliancy and she was 
entreated to give an encore.” 


Dally Telegraph, Dec, 5, 1911 
soloist of 


“The 


pianist whose praises were rightly sung on the o 


the evening was Tina Lerner, a 


casion of a previous visit to London 
fell on Liszt's E flat 


Her choice 
She played it with 
fine impulse and élan and with complete technical 
that 


concerto. 


mastery so a work usually spoken of in these 


days as hackneved went its way right brilliantly 


Morning Post, Dec.5, 1911 
“The soloist of the evening was Mile. Tina Lerner 
Her the 
flat concerto was well calculated to display 
met all the 
‘Her playing was par 


who made her reappearance choice of 
Liszt E 
her command of technic and in this sh« 
demands of the composition. 
ticularly neat and throughout there was much deli 
cacy of touch At the end Mile. Lerner 
called to the platform and played again.” 


was re 


Times, Dec. 5, 1911 


Miss Lerner playing was 1 arka ly brillan 
and assured and in the finale she was particularly 
successful; she never allowed the rhythm t la 
when the piano part was in mmand of the situa 
tion and she cured s0 ne a climax that the 
apathetic audience ss roused and called het sek 


to play again 


Dally News, Dec. 5, 1911 
The 


program also included Mackenzi bustling 
and picturesque “Tam O'Shanter’ Humoresque an 
Liszt's E flat concerto with Tina Lerner a 
This young pianist, who has played several times in 
London, has temperament nd exe if lor in 
Her performance gained her an encore and 
ited some sper ial re ogmtiion 
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The Adventures of 


Don Keynote’ // 





that matter, any ear at all, if you deafen yourselves with 
such hideous noises as these?” 

“Give it up. What's the answer?” 
maid, 


queried the innocent 





Mary Woodfield Fox, Pianist. 
pianist who is competent to assist at an orchestral 
necessarily be an artist of ability, and es- 
pecially when that orches- 


The 
concert 


must 








tra is a prominent one. 
~ - On November 5 last Miss 
. Fox appeared with the 
Cervantes the Little : ‘ 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
peer ti and made a most favor- 
QO Year's eve Don Keynoté, not being a member able impression, as the 
Musicians’ Club, had no place to go to but his following extracts show: 
n Hotel Nebuchadnezzar at the corner of Spread- Mary Woodfield Fox, pian 
1 Actors’ Parade He asked the elevator boy if ist, came in for her share of 
Tes Lon applause. Miss Fox's rendition 
rie ¢ m t 
of the second and third move 
| wi sk ments of Grieg’s concerto in 
I e frosty light \ minor, given with grace, 
the ight certitude and expressive appre 
i t 1 he 1 let him die ciation, won instant recogni- 
tion Philadelphia North 
R " ng ir ” ew \merican. 
, : i % MARY WOODFIELD FOX apne 
' , Mary Woodfield Fox played 
S 4 ' * +s : 
, a a lie in musicianly manner @wo movements from Grieg’s A minor con- 
certo.——Philadelphia Evening Telegraph 
The el tor bov confessed his ignorance of the poem a 
. f poetry in general, but hazarded the critical opin Miss Fox’s interpretation of the two final movements of the Grieg 
; J - °: 7 concerto was entirely satisfactory, but her power was shown to much 
t “it was great stuff all right, all right. The ele- : 
better advantage in a truly sympathetic rendition of Schumann’s 
nded i . . r ‘ ” 1 
t ng, the boy descended, and the Don went to Nachtstucke,"”” which she played in response to the veritable tumult 
to eep Presently, however, he ‘prang to his of applause which greeted her first effort In this latter composition 
n al { urprise \ mingled din of human shouts there is an appealing and intense air of plaintive sadness which the 
ma . loist brought out most effectively Phitadelphia Press 
rie ellows from whiskied males and shrieks from . nema “ : 
1 ‘ a in cans : slle 
emal ittering r tin mn and cowbells, Mary Woodfield Fox, a pianist of much ability and considerable 
j , 1 hor janglings of dinner bells, blasts attainments, played the two latter movements of Grieg’s A> minor 
. , immerings on steam pipes, roars from concerto with much emotional eloquence and technical efficiency 
. Philadelphiz nquire 
negaphones, wai from sirens, slamming of doors, ex edeiphia Inquirer 
| n ers, izzing rockets, bang, bang, bang of a 
de his tingle and his heart beat fast Dubinsky Trio Gives Successfui Concert. 
What's the matter he asked of a chambermaid in Che Dubinsky Trio of Philadelphia recently gave a most 
¢ pa successful concert in that city, the local press commenting 
Chat uth replied the sylph. “Gee! y’oughter “5 follows : 
he New Year celebration last year,” she continued, The Dubinsky Trio gave the first recital of its present season 
last night in Griffith Hall and it was one of the most notable of the 
‘ ‘ 
achievements of this organization. It is the continued activity of 
w you greet the birth of a new year in New such organizations as this that does more for the local development 
Yor jueried the Don in amazement, f a finer sense of music than can all the imported concerts of the 
, ; t lusiest season. When three such artists as Edith Mahon, pianist; 
) niy thi is Ki é an atte s - Oo 1¢ - r 
af ne A tame alter some of t David Dubinsky, violinist, and Alfred Lennartz, cellist, will devote 
nts we ne iast year their time and talents to the best of this intimate form of music 
, " ‘ . . + v 7 « » ,e re » ¥ 9 sig! 
er heard Paris welcome the New Year? vith what amounts to a certainty that there can be no financia 
recompense for all their time and effort, they stamp themselves as 
\n, ¢ t out artists of a most admirable type, and they deserve a better and 
ie you ever stood beside St. Paul's, in London, broader support not only morally, but financially, from the public 
, . Last night's concert was in every respect a most enjoyable one 
ww for t midnight bell to mark the death of the : ' di 
’ ; Philadelphia Telegraph. 
urth of the new year, while the silent multi- -_ 
e wat ed for the sienal to sing The Dubinsky Trio played its second recital of chamber music 
. ‘* before a large audience in Gr h all last nig “he ar 
N Little old New York is good enough for me, REE: nis ager = vith Hall lest night The sete ise 
a8 B : was fully up to the standard set formerly. The Volkmann trio 
inswered the foweryv V« with a toss of her head that contains much that is interesting and beautiful. It was well given 
nit I mp r toreign cities by the artists, the andante in particular making a profound appeal 
>} rit ore 
do not | v the magnificence and grandeur hiladelphia Record. 
La Syne’ when sung by ten thousand voices, ; in : : 
; cu E ; lark ; The Dubinsky Trio, artistically, is a decided addition to the mu 
adr come sing its ti t rk abo . " : 
, nm the « ness a hei sical life of the city. To the exquisite adagio of the Brahms sonata 
n you tivate a tine ear tor _music, or, tor Mubinsky gave a reading distinguished for exvression He has a 
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human, sympathetic quly that appeals to the” heart.—Philadelphia 
Record. 





The Dubinsky Trio gave the first of three recitals last evening. 
meeting with the cordial approval of an audience representative of 
Philadelphia's best class of concert goers. Mr. Dubinsky'’s mastery 
of his instrument gave especial pleasure to last night's audience. 
while Miss Mahon’s work at the piano, particularly in the Brahms 
sonata, was noticeable for beautiful shading and admirable technical 
facility.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Dubinsky Trio, a chamber music organization, which attained 
undoubted popularity among musical people last winter, gave the 
concert of its second season last night. The program pre- 
contained Mozart's trio in C major, Brahms’ sonata in A 
major for piano and violin, and Tschaikowsky’s trio in A minor. 
The great value of the music given by this trio of artists is fully 
appreciated by the cultivated and representative audiences who gather 
to hear them. There cannot be much chamber music of this 
quality and it is a regrettable fact that only three concerts have 
been arranged by the Dubinsky Trio for this season.—Philadelphia 


fret 


sented 


too 


Record. 


Pearl Benedict-Jcnes a Popular Singer. 

The popularity of Pearl Benedict-Jones, contralto, is on 
the increase and she is especially sought for by choral 
societies. For “The Messiah” she is always in demand 
and on December 17 filled her fourth engagement of the 
on this occasion with the Handel 
Boston. Following are several 





season in this oratorio, 
and Haydn Society of 
press tributes: 





Mrs. Benedict-Jones was heard at her best in “He Was De 
spised.”"—Boston Transcript. 
The contralto was Mrs. Benedict-Jones, who sang with feeling 


and excellent taste.—Boston Journal. 





Benedict-Jones has a remarkable quality of tone, which in 


formal classic arias with sentiment and thrill. 


Mrs. 
vests even the most 


Boston Globe 





Benedict-Jones rendered her arias with breadth and a voice 
Boston Post. 


Mrs. 
that carried well through the hall.— 





Benedict-Jones’ voice possessed 


In “He Was Mrs. 


much color and feeling.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Despised” 





Damages for a Tenor. 

Damages amounting to £540 were awarded yesterday in 
the King’s Bench Division to Philip Brozel, the operatic 
tenor, in his action (which had been at hearing for some 
days) for breach of comtract and wrongful dismissal 
against Joseph Beecham, who carries business with 
Thomas Beecham as the Thomas Beecham Opera Com- 
pany. 

The plaintiff was engaged under a contract to appear 
for twelve weeks in excerpts from operas at the Palladium, 
London, in January last at a salary of £70 per week. He 
pleaded that his contract had been wrongfully terminated. 
The defense was that the plaintiff's voice was unsatisfac- 
tory when he appeared at the Palladium, and that under 
the terms of the contract his dismissal was justified. 

Upon the finding of the jury judgment was given for 
£540 with costs—London Daily Mail, December 15, 1911. 


on 





Frederic Shipman in New York. 

Frederic Shipman, manager of the Eames-de Gogorza 
and Madame Nordica tours, is in the East attending per- 
sonally to the details of the appearances of his stars. The 
Nordica tour is mentioned elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Musica. Courter, and Madame Eames and Mr. de Gogorza 
began their extended trip after their concert at the Hip- 
podrome last Sunday evening. 





Ella May Smith, of Coiumbus, Ohio, will spend her 


holiday vacation in Florida and may go to Cuba. 
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s Anceves, Cal., December 19, 19 
came unheralded and 
following program was 


Ladies’ Choir 


The Royal 
proved a delightful surprise. The 


Welsh 





heard amidst great enthusiasm and doubled by insistent 
encores; 
Part songs— 

A’r D'wysog Gwiad y Bry 1 (God Bless the Prince of 

of Wales) Brinley 

Let the Hills Resound With Song Richards 
Song—The Fair Hills of | Needham 
Duet—Quis est Homo Rossini 
Part songs— 

Erin, the Tear and the Smik ape 

Nyni yw'r Merched Cerddea We Are the Musical 

Daughters) Gwer 

Song—There’s a Land 
Part songs 

Gipsy Life Schumanr 

Snow ‘ Elga 
Opera scena—Miserere (by request ...Verd 
Duet—Venetian Boat Song 5 Blumenth 
Part songs 

Now Tramp O'’er Moss Fe 

Wlad, Hoff Wiad (Home, Sweet Home 1 
Song—The Enchantress 
Part songs 

Spanish Gipsy ..... Lasso 

Day Is at Last Departing (Hen Wa fy Nhadau) Raf 


Rene 


rhe California College of Music and Arts gave one of 


its interesting faculty concerts when the folk 


wing progran 


was rendered 


Sonata for violin and pia \ A)OF N Bee n 
Allegro Vivace. 
Andante 
Allegro piacevole. 
Piano—Valse Caprice, Man lebt ir emma Strauss Tausig 
Violin 
Romanze : 1. Joa 
Melodie Ischatkows 
Liebesfreude K reisle 
V oice 
\h Love But a Day Protheroe 
Requiem s ey How 
Make New Friends But Kee the © Dr. Joseph Parry 
Cymru Cymro, a Chymracg Wels! 
Dearest Sidney Home 
Piano 
A Story of the Pian : Scharwenka 
Valse a la bien aimec Schutt 
Caprice Espagnole Moszkows 
Violin 
Serenata Andalusia Sarasate 
Mazurka Zarzyck 
nnre 
Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, the well known contralto, was 
the vocal star at the soirée musicale given by the Cercl 
Litteraire Francais. She sang: 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes Hal 
Berceuse Chaminade 
L'esclave Lato 
Connais-tu le pays . Thomas 
le suis timide, monologue, dit par Mile. Timide 
La vie est vaine Joh 
Fleur jetée Chaminad 
Biz 


Habanera (Carmen) 


She accomplished everything with exquisite taste 


eee 


The Brahms Quintet presented a 


sisting of : 


request program con 


String quartet (fou move ts ++ -QsTieg 
String transcriptions of 
Aria . Bach 
Minuet Roccherini 





LOS ANGELES § / 


ngs with ensemble ccomy nent 

Caro Mio B G 

The Lost Chord Su 
Piano quintet (four movements Sinding 


This organization is gaining in popularity 
zn re 

The Woman's Choral Club of Pasadena 

rection of W. B. Clapp 

son, assisted by the Philharmonik 


was the setting for 


under the di 
gave the first concert i this sea 
Male 


womens \ 


Quartet An mm 


vices of ft 


portant number 


four Indian songs by Cadman. They were finely rendered 
by the club Also the “Slave Dream” by Matthews received 
a very happy treatment, Roland Paut singing the tenor 
solo. The inspired little work by Chadwick entitled “In 


constancy” crowned the excellent work of this club 


Ricwarp Luccues! 


Rosa Linde Sings in Newark. 


Rosa Linde, the concert contralto, had fine success at a 


concert in Newark, N. J., on the evening of December 15 
Her numbers included “OQ Don Fatal 
’ by Chadwick, Whispering,” by Helmund. In 


the afternoon of the same day Madame Linde sang a 





and 


the opening of the new organ at the Amsterdam Theater 


New York Her fine, low tones were very effective in 
the quartet from “Rigolett ind sextet fror | 
Christmas Day Madame Lind ing at the Home for 
Cripplet! Children, founded by Mrs. E. L. Erlanger. Ne 
lie Wright, soprano, was another artist who appeared in 
the program, which was as f ws 
Ne est I c ( 
Lett ) 
Ml l r \i Wrig 

I He I Ml 
Da " ( 4 

Miss Wrig 
Si . A 
My He I Voice 

Mi ‘ 


Mary Cracroft, the 


United 


s ants “ hose CUCSS } 


States last vear will be recalled, will bewir er 


America in Montreal, January 4 Mi 


under the mat igement of 


cond tour of 
(racroitt s 
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New York. She has planned some remarkable progran 
for this season. She will play a number of Russian 
positions and modern Fren works, it dition to 8 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Brah und Liszt number 
When Miss Cracroft gave h recital in Mendel 
Hall last winter her program include i number of Ba 
number transcribed y her, nd three harps 
by Domenn Scarlatt That wonderful program al 
tained the Rachmaninoff reluce n ( minor and 
Rachmaninoff bar He in G mi which Miss ¢ t 
was the first to play in Lor 1 \t her New Yor ecit 
ne Ais pla { ! net 
Rachmaninoff pre ein | i ». 23, N 2 Phe 
gram wh Mis t Yor h 
i 1 wa ~ t i mw t ! ‘ rT I 
‘ te « 
Helen Waldo Starts on a Long Tour. 

Helen Wald the mtery t t “Ch Life in Song 
tarted on her tran ritine tour December 27. He 
Western t rec pen t Rock nd, Ill n Ly 
29. She will be heard thr t the Muldle West and 
many cities ‘ Kar { Orege Wash 
ton, British | { i Okla 

\rkansa \fter M \\ 

he Southe tate 

\Vianager Se ' 

ming { ' P j t 
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AMERICAN DEBUT, 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, JANUARY 5th and 7th 


BACHAUS 


Pianist Extraordinary 
BALDWIN PIANO Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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86 GAINSBORD om 
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Boston, Mass., December = a3 
The only break in the holiday lull of concerts came with 
eventh rehearsal and concert of the Boston Sym- 


ny Orchestra, December 29 and 30, in Symphony Hall. 
meerts were made doubly interesting by the ap- 
of Berta Morena, of the Metropolitan Opera 


( pat is soloist, and 4 first performance in this coun- 

ie much disputed “Jena” symphony (attributed to 
thoven), in addition to the following program: 

Ma ze of Figaro Mozart 

C mir Beethoven 

delic Beethoven 

Enesco 

W agnc 

of the Jena symphony is as follows: Some 

Prof, Fritz Stein, of Jena, found in the archive 

f the university's music department the parts of a 

ny on which was inscribed the name of Ludwig 

thovet From these parts Professor Stein ar- 

e and had it performed in Leipsic. Munich 

Jena, me of Beethoven's early works. There are 

iny, however, who believe differently and claim that 

thoven did not write it, and it is still a much disputed 

it. On this account there was considerable curiosity 

ed regarding its first performance in this country, 

t y that this curiosity has been satisfied there will be 

ado, since the work was found to be amateurish 


unteresting, irrespective of its probable authorship. 


ladame More displaying a voice of delightful purity, 

the “Fidelio” aria with much warmth of tone and 
matic intensity, earning a well deserved ovation. 

nene 

With the opening performance of “The Wedding Trip,” 

| mic opera by Reginald de Koven, at the 

way Theater, New York, on Christmas Day, Grace 

ung Boston girl, and pupil of Madame de 

erg-Lofgren, scored a distinct success with the public 

the ore the following quoted from the Dramatx 

Mirror speaking volumes for her excellent vocal training, 

since Miss Emmons’ part did not call for ex 

il display The best singing was done by 

( e Emm , who governs the change from chest to 

with nicety With such well known singers 

tine Nielsen and Dorothy Jardon also in the cast 


d high praise for both Miss Emmons and 
Lofgren, her teacher That Mr. de Koven also 
eciates her art was evidenced by the beautiful bou- 
presented her at the opening performance, while 


ert complimented her highly on the talent she 
2p ; 
nner 
Anthony's popularity as a teacher is responsible 
reity f publ ppearances, though he is 
t private and semi-private affdirs given 


OSTON fy 


et schools, social settlements and private homes. Decem- 
ber 10 Mr. Anthony gave a recital program at the ex- 
clusive Groton School; January 2 he played at two private 
musicales in New York, while on February 1 Mr. Anthony 
will give the entire program at a meeting of the Harvard 
Musical Association, and later in the month will play at 
a large reception in Washington. 
neRe 
A most successful song recital given by the pupils of 
Priscilla White at Dana Hall, December 8, called forth 
the highest praise for teacher and pupils alike. 
nerme*e 
A singer of marked personal charm as well as vocal 
artistry is Marie Sundelius, soprano, hence it is small 
wonder that every available moment of her time is taken 
with both public and private engagements. Following are 
a few of her December and January dates: December 10, 
Waterbury, Conn., soloist with Concordia Singing Society ; 
re-engaged for February concert of same; December 26, 
Women’s Club, South Framingham, Mass.; January 3, 
soloist, Strube Orchestra Club, Amesbury, Mass.; January 
10, Fall River; January 16, Dorchester Women’s Club; 
January 17, soloist, Strube Orchestral Club, Lawrence, 
Mass. 
nner 
An interesting experience of Grace Hall Riheldaffer, 
the well known Pittsburgh singer, who is at present tour- 
ing the Far West and making a prominent feature of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Indian songs, is told of in 
the following extract from a letter received by the’ White- 
Smith Company, of Boston: “There is a Presbyterian Col- 
lege here where over one hundred girls are enrolled, all 
of whom except seven have Indian blood. This after- 
noon they held an informal reception for me at the coi- 
lege where I gave a short talk to the girls, and with the 
assistance of the minister who had charge of the affair, I 
explained to them Cadman’s work in presenting Indian 
melodies, his interest in their music, and so on. This 
appealed to all very much; afterward I asked if one of 
the girls would sing for me, so one named Clementina 
Jane was asked to respond, but she steadfastly refused; 
the others seemed greatly disappointed, but later I found 
that her reason for refusing was because she had on plaid 
stockings and a very incotrect gown, and she therefore 
could not be induced to appear before me. They are to 
attend the concert tonight in a body and as a compliment 
to them I am to sing “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water.” BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Sigfried Philip to Give Recital. 

Sigfried Philip, the Danish baritone, will give his first 
New York recital under the management of Mrs. Paul 
Sutorius on Tuesday evening, January 9, at Recital Hall, 
13 East Thirty-eighth street, New York City. His pro- 
gram is unusual, including a number of new songs never 
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before heard in this country. Among them are two of 
Marion Bauer’s, still in manuscript, and a song cycle, 
“Somandsliv,” by Julius Bechgaard, which will be sung 
in the original Danish. 





Putnam Griswold as King Henry. 

One of the brilliant operatic successes of this season 
at the Metropolitan was the recent debut of Putnam Gris- 
wold in “Lohengrin,” when he won the admiration of the 
public and of the critical sharps with his masterful in- 
terpretation of the role of King Heinrich, which he sang 
in a fashion that had not been equaled previously in New 
York. It was not alone the Griswold voice which aston- 
ished the listeners by reason of its volume, purity, reso- 
nance and finished application, but also the artist’s tremen- 
dous histrionic grasp, the sympathetic insight and mental 
mastery of the Wagner purpose, and the ability to make 
dramatic material of that which other bassos usually had 
looked upon as perfunctory filling in of. ensemble. The 
Griswold performance was a revelation and won the new- 
comer a real ovation. 

What the New York daily newspaper critics thought of 
the American singer’s accomplishments may be gleaned 
from the following accounts of his work: 

‘ Putnam Griswold sang King Henry superbly in voice, style and 
enunciation and furthermore made of him a living man and not a 
stand of armor in an antiquity shop.—Sun, 





There was a new Henry the Fowler in the cast last night in Put 
nam Griswold, who made the character a living dramatic reality and 
sang the music with vocal beauty and opulence.—Evening Telegram. 





Putnam Griswold sarg for the first time here the part of the 
king, Henry, the Fowler, and a better one has probably never been 
heard on this stage. His voice is mellifluous and as lovely as it 
is flexible, while his diction is clear and telling, and his bearing has 
the nobility and the majesty to carry such a voice to its fullest 
worth.—Evening Mail. 





Avother interesting feature of the evening was that for the first 
time here Putnam Griswold sang the role of the king. He was 
imposing in appearance and acted and sang very well.—Herald. 





Mr. Griswold merits ample recognition in notices of other operas 
and nothing more than a word of commendation need be spoken 
of him in an impersonation which calls for nothing but a fair ap- 
pearance, a rich costume, a dignified bearing, a good voice and a 
proper use of that voice in singing.—Tribune. 





There was promise of a vocally competent King Heinrich in Put- 
nam Griswold, who, as was to be expected, lifted the music allotted 
to the character from the slough into which it has habitually fallen 
of late, and presented the dramatic hearing essential.—World. 





Mr. Griswold was one of the best kings ever heard on this stage. 
Times. 





The real success of the evening was scored by Putnam Griswold, 
the American basso, who comes from a long experience in the opera 
houses of Germany. Cast as Heinrich der Vogler, he displayed a 
manly voice, well trained and of marked natural richness and beauty, 
and also King Heinrich a virile figure, which is not always Heinrich’s 
fate. Mr, Griswold would undoubtedly score decisively if given an 
opportunity as Hagen, a role for which he seems eminently fitted, 
both as to voice and physique.—Brooklyn Citizen. 





Putnam Griswold, an American singer, was fairly splendid at all 
points in the role of Heinrich der Vogler.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Putnam Griswold, the American basso, one of the best finds of 
Mr. Gatti, or whoever is responsible for his engagement this sea- 
son, made of Heinrich an imposing and interesting character, both 
by his bearing and his singing —Evening World. 





Mr. Griswold appeared as the King for the first time here, with 
the result that for the first time since Mr. Blass left we have a real 
King Henry. Mr. Griswold gave great pleasure through the richness 
and resonance of his voice and his manly singing. Right royally 
he looked the part too. Away with pretenders, the King is here.— 
Globe. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, December 30, 1911 

The American concert-going public has long and sin- 
cerely mourned the loss of Edward MacDowell, and it 
was impossible to listen to last night's symphony concert 
with its splendid interpretation of the A minor suite and 
not feel a fresher and more personal grief for his un- 
timely death. What he might have accomplished in later 
years, the heights he might have reached is at best a mat 
ter of conjecture founded upon the work of his early 
life, but judging so, no estimate seems too high, for 
nothing can be imagined more exquisite than the five tone 
pictures, “In a Haunted Forest,” “Summer Idyl,” “In Oc- 
tober,” “The Shepherdess Song,” and “Forest Spirits.” 
From the first note to the last the group is redolent of 
wood and stream, and the twittering and warbling of the 
birds in the happy abandon of the forest. Even the lights 
and shadows of swaying boughs seem in some unexplain- 
able way to have been caught and embodied in the music 
Mr. Oberhoffer and his men seemed like one many-voiced 
instrument, so complete was the sympathy between them, 
and the work of the string section was particularly beau 
tiful in its effects. Whether or not Dvorak’s attempt to 
found a typically American production upon the negro 
melodies of the South was the result of a sound musical 
judgment, is not likely to interfere greatly with one’s en- 
joyment of a particularly beautiful example of orchestra 
music. The entire composition is dominated largely by 
one theme, introduced in most instances by the brasses, 
and carried through its elaborations by the other sections 
of the orchestra, and while it occasionally shows ideas 
distinctly more 
oughly delightful. The A minor concerto of Schumann, 


tohemian than American, it is thor 


sonata-like in general form, is replete with 
themes and brilliant 
throughout, and under the 


expressive 
melodious 
Harold 
Bauer, every note seemed to sing out with an almost 


passages, beautifully 


wizard’s touch of 
ethereal beauty. The audience gave him a perfect ova 
tion and would not be satisfied until he had played two en 
cores—Liszt’s D flat etude and a Mendelssohn scherzo 


Nothing can well be imagined more disturbing to one’s 
preconceived ideas of oratorio music than Liszt’s “March 
popular 





of the Magi,” played for the first time here at t 
concert Sunday. One felt inclined to steal a glance at his 
program now and then, just to make sure he was listening 
to the prelude of the oratorio “Christus” and not to a 
Wagnerian overture—so stately in movement and so rich 
in tone color was the entire production. 


overture of Thomas, whether one hears it for the first 


The “Migron” 


or the thousandth time, is ever dainty and alluring, an 
admirable contrast to the succeeding number, “Gretchen,” 
character picture from “A Faust Symphony,” played here 
a short time ago, another evidence of the genius of Liszt. 
The soloists of the afternoon were Genevieve Wheat, con- 
tralto, and Henry J. Williams, harpist. In Miss Wheat’s 
first number, “Die Loreley” of Liszt, she demonstrated in 
no uncertain manner the dramatic power of her voice and 
a high degree of artistic taste in its use. Though some- 
what limited in the upper register the quality is that of a 
true contralto and possesses a resonance which, aided br 
an almost perfect enunciation, gives it an unusual carry- 
ing power. As an encore she sang Elgar’s “Where Corals 
Lie,” and after her second number, “O ma Lyre Immor 
telle,” Gounod, responded with “Du Bist wie eine Blume,” 
Liszt, with harp accompaniment. Mr. Williams played a 
concertstiick by Von Wilm with much evidence of musicai 
feeling, and though somewhat hampered in the last move- 
ment by a tendency to drag on the.part of the orchestra 
succeeded in giving the entire number a high degree of 
verve and artistic finish. As an encore he played “Rom 
ance Fantastique,” one of his own compositions 
\ 

Raymond Shryock, violinist; Helen Lawrence, harpist, 

and Katharine Lawrence, cellist, assisted in the production 


of the “Birth of Christ” cantata by Walter Howe Jones 
at the Fowler M. E. Church on Christmas Eve 
neRe 
J. Rudolph Peterson, violinist, played at the House otf 
Hope Christmas service 
; RRR 
Otto Meyer, violinist, will play in concert in Chicag: 
January 5, under the auspices of the Arche Musical Club 
nner 
The “Jul-Kantat” (Christmas cantata) of J. Victor 
Bergquist was presented December 29 at the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, under the direction of the composer 
5 zn ne 
Charles W. Clark will give a recital in Minneapolis Jan 
uary 9 under the direction of the Thursday Musical 
zee 
“The Messiah” was sung by thirty members of the Phil 
harmonic Club Wednesday evening, December 27, at Jud 
son Baptist Church The soloists were: Mrs. J 
soprano; Florence Earl, alto; Frank Drewe, tenor, and A 
Edna Raymond acted as accompanist 


nRe 


*The Messiah” was sung at the Auditorium 


Ogren, bass 


n Christ 


mas evening by the Philharmonic Club, under the direction 


Long, 





LOUIS 


PERSINGER 
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William 
Hougaard 


of Horace W. Keyner, with Clara soprano 
Wheat Niels Nelson 
tenor; Gustave Holmquist, bass, and Eulalie Chenevert 


Genevieve contralto ; 
organist, accompanied by the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra. The ensemble work was characterized by a very 
pleasing snappiness and clearness of effects. Oratorio ‘s 
at best a rather ungrateful task for the soloist, requiring 
a large equipment vocally and yet giving little scope for 
artistic interpretation and usually leaves a listener with 
a strong desire to hear the singer in a program of more 
varied character. Particularly was this the case with Mr 


Nielson, for while his voice is of the purest tenor quality, 





giving promise of delightful things in lighter vein, tt 
seemed too purely lyric for the heavy-requirements of the 
recitatives. Miss Williams is too firmly established in the 
hearts of Musical Minneapolis to have one feel 


of her ability 


any doubt 
wherever she may be placed, and Miss 
Wheat deepened the excellent impression made by her 
Sunday appearance with the orchestra. One must be criti 
cal, indeed, not to have been pleased with her singing 
of “He Was Despised.” Mr. Holmquist’s work was ad 
mirable throughout, but particularly so in the aria “Why 
Do the Nations Rage.” Bess H. Cocwrane 
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Sr, Paes, December 70, 101! 


Orchestra gave its sixth 


The St. Paul 
evening concert Friday, December 26, with Harold Rauer 
The Brahms C 
the first time here, made tremendous demands upon the 


Symphony 


as soloist. minor symphony, played for 
orchestra, and that Mr. Rothwell was so successful in 
conveying through his men the telicate lights and shad 
ows of the most involved passages speaks volumes for 
the personality of the conductor and the competency of 


AUL 4/ 


his musical medium Throughout the entire composition, 


with its syncopations and complicated thematic construc 


tion, one does not for a moment lose sight of the ruceed 
wholesome and ever original Johannes Brahms It has 
been called “a protest against defeat and understanding,” 
and no one can follow it through the gradual if vague 
working out and up to the gloriqus triumphant theme of 
the final movement and have any doubt as to the meaning 


of its jubilant climax. Surely Robert Schumann could 


never have asked that his A minor concerto be played 


better than Harold Bauer plays it! He brings to it a 
faultless technical equipment, the artistic feeling of a poet 
and above and through all a wholesome manliness ¢) at 
His set 
ond number, Schubert's A flat impromptu and Liszt's 
“St. Francis Walking on the Waves’ 
superbly played 


leaves an impression of immense reserve power 


both of which wet 
completely subjugated the audience, and 
in response to the insistent applause he played a Men 
delssohn scherzo—a haunting witch-like thing, that le | 
one fairly dazed by his pianissimo. The fanciful “Ba a 
Yoga” of Liadou and Wagner's stately “Kaiser Marx 
both of which are popular with orchestra: lovers, clos« 


a highly artistic program 


Rene 
Jane Larkin gave a musicale Thursday evening a 
home. The program was played by Mr. and Mrs, Ma 
milian Dick, violinist and cellist respectively, and E! 
Richards, pianist, 
nner 
Paolo la Viela has opened a studio in the Pittsb 
Building Bess H, Cocnrant 
MUSIC IN BUFFALO. 
Burra N. \ ve 
Maunder’s Christma ntata was given a_ splen 
rendition on Christmas Eve, Sunday, December 24, at the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist ( rch, under t direction wf 


W. Ray Burroughs The congregation was much 
pressed by the work of the organist, quartet and chor 
choir, The chorus of thirty-two young men and women 
has made marked progress during the past six months 
Evidently Mr. Burroughs prefers a smaller chorus an4 
more efhcrent werk. In unity of attack, good tone quali 
and excellent enunciation this choir ranks second to non 
in Buffalo [he organ prelude, “Gloria in Excelsis, t 
Vision of the Shepherds,” is taken from Mr. Burroug! 
Christmas suite dedicated last winter to William C. Car! 
who was Mr. Burroughs’ teacher The organ Christm 
pastorale, also new, and written by this gifted organ 


was a fitting introduction to the lovely cantata which w 


divided into three parts entitled the “Shepherds’ Gift 
the Gifts of the Three Kings” and “Our Gifts.” 7 

incidental solos and ral work were admirable, « 

descriptive part given ryously Mr. Burroughs’ org 


playing was a series of tone pictures vivid with the cok 


of Oriental scenes, and quite as realistic were the sh 
herds’ pipes and the angeli horus heard in his beautif 
improvization of theme from “Bethlehem Chis pre 
tation of the meritorious work reflects credit upen all 


the participants 


me 
— . 
Kuby Belle Nason (now touring the niry with Harry 
J. Fellows’ concert TI pANY was in Buffalo on Sunda 
Lecember 24, to give the “free orgar recital at Conve 


tion Hall Miss Nason is a brilliant 


presented a fine progran 


ng musician nif 


RAR 


\ remarkably fine concert was given at Convention H 
m Christmas night by tw superb artists, Arthur Fr 
heim, pianist (his second appearance here in a mont 
and Alexander Heinemann, the famo German lie 
singer from Berlin Numerous requests from leadi: 
musicians to bring Mr. Friedheim back here led to his ré 
engagement Hi wonderful skil ind facility evoked 
much enthusiasm and he most graciously played three 
cores, after a taxing program that i uded work 
seethoven, Weber, Rubinstein, Schubert, Chopin, P 
nini-Liszt and Mendelssohn Heinemann'’s winning pet 


| 
sonality and engaging smile commanded instant attention 
He was recalled many times and he also gave three 
ditional Madame 


seems to take the audience into his 


Schumann-lbieimk 


onfidence and 


numbers Like 


makes friends from the very start. John Mandelbrod 


a sympathetic accompanist. It was half past eleven when 


the concert was over, so not so many as usual remained 
to offer personal thanks, but those who did were glad to 
greet the pianist and singer 
nar 
‘The Messiah” is to be sung at St. Paul's Cathedra 


tonight, December 28. Grace Kerns, of St 
Church, New York, is taking the plac 
Rebecca Cutter Howe, the regular sopran 
mane 
Joseph Lhevinne, the eminent pianist, will be here Jan 
ary 9 as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orch 
tra, Josef Stransky conductor 


fartholomew 


te mporari! 


Vrrornta Keen 


Nielsen, Constantine and Alexandrows Ky. 
Alice Niclser Boston 
Grand Opera Company d Luba d'Ale uirowsky, the 


Florencio Constantin mothe 


new Russian pianist, assiste 


Orchestra, w 


by the Russian Symphony 
i’ unite im the gram at the New Yorl 
January 7. These concerts 
are given under the joint management of the Me« 


Shubert and R. E. Johnston. 


Hippodrome Sinday evening 
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Tribute to Madame Gardner-Bartlett. 
following is from the Nashville (Tenn.) Democrat 
December 24, 191! 
I f an unusual woman has been attracting 
ite in New York musical and social circles. 
e { er-Bartlett a singer ana teacher 
several years ago at 257 West 
rk, that she might give her simple 


y to original ideas of tone production. The re 


waken keen interest from the Metro 
H the vaudeville managers. They say 
been realized when, in only a few 
1 only a few moments, a voice may 


ible vibrato (so 
liction becomes perfect, as in speech, through- 


prevalent in public per 


Rartlett ! tions relative to what we must be 


convey to others any lasting 
She the first essential to the would-be artist is the 
lo try to cultivate tone production with 

» grow orchids in a desert 
the inguage of the soul. The soul, therefore, 
retense, falseness and pettineess if it would 
“truth” in other ‘souls The singing of toda 
tisf ac The people cannot say why they tire of 
eeking the simple, natural things in life, 
Artificial conditions have crept in and have 

b the philosophy of life and song being 
er alter twenty-five years of experi- 
established natural laws in the art of 
sistently nd intelligently followed, 
of diction i 


with ease and perfection 


test of tivation being the absence of the evi 


improve with age, always 





of remarxable career, 


providing that that subtle but effective quality called “character” 
has been developed. 

She goes on to say: “The American voices are the voices of the 
world today if rightly produced, and America, not Europe, should 
be their place of development. When students have evolved suff- 
ciently in their home land to realize the meaning of manhood and 
womanhoed and what they must ‘stand’ for if they would really 
‘become’ in the greater outer world, Then they may be sent with 
greater safety to glean what they are ready for from that ‘at 
mosphere’ of music which is found with the nationg of our older 
world,” : 

This promiscuous sending of sons and daughters to New York, 
Paris, London or any large city without proper environment is 
fatal in most cases to any sort of higher development. “Pull,” 
seems to be the order of the day, and the methods 
along all lines of this wonderful pro 
There is no one person, no 
material law, which can acomplish such a process of change as we 


not “merit,” 
employed for “progression” 


fession of ours seem to be perverted 


would have It lies within each individual the power to seek 
find and know the sources of all supply, keeping our aspirations 

Demonstrate, and not theorize, 
the keynote to our own souls. 


(not ambitions) ever in sight 
finally finding, through “Faith,” 





Kiursteiner's “Invocation” for High Voice. 

“Invocation to Eros,” one of the three dramatic song» 
by Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, originally for low voice, has just 
been published for soprano or tenor. It is a song for 
one with temperament, who fe¢gls and can convey into 
vital expression what he feels. Mr. Kirsteiner’s studio 
is at “The Belnord,” and Eighty-sixth street, 
New York (ground floor), where he has two grand pianos 
for solo and concerted work 


Broadway 


Letter at Musical Courier Office. 
There is a letter at these offices addressed to Madame 
Minnie Hauck. 








FOR SALE 


A FINE OLD ITALIAN FIDDLE, an instrument of 
superb quality. for sale. It can be tested by writing to 
“P. N. L.,” care of this paper. 








OLD ITALIAN VIOLINS—A private collector finds it 
necessary to dispose of his collection of instruments, in- 
cluding a Ruggeri, Testori, Magini, Gagliano, Jos. Guar- 
nerius, Vuillaume, etc., all in splendid condition. A very 
rare instrument in the collection is one by’ Antonius 
Casini, Modena, 1670, and a uniquely interesting speci- 
men by Giuseppe Stanza, made in Venice in 1671. here 
is also a genuine Tourte bow. Would sell the whole 
collection at a sacrifice or singly. Apply by letter tu 
A. Shepard, 1640 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


so WANTED 


WELL KNOWN AMERICAN PIANIST VIRTUOSO, 
Leschetizky pupil, for many years in Europe. desires en- 
gagement as Head of Piano Department of first class 
conservatory. First communication to “P1anicus,” cate 
this office, 
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Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, @, 





ANNE GRIFFITHS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
5636 Elle-worth Avenue, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


MABEL HUGHES siren: 


and Coach 
615 Lexington Ave,. New ¥ Telephone, 1663 Murray Mtl) 


Instruction 


Ma argaret | LLOYD SANGER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER Rudolph Ganz 
129 Bast 76th St., New York "RS? 4751 Lenox 


un MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 


Some prominent a erm Lillia Snelling, Metro 
politan Opera; inifred Mason, soloist ue 
Church Christ Scientist, es, o Taylor, 
tenor, formerly Savage ne a Co. jt 

Oo Co., now with “Naughty Martetta” Co.; 
thane Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. Bawden, 
tenor; Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples, ) W. 81st St. New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: THE CHELSEA, 222 West 236 Street, 











New York 


ADELE REAHARD 


PIANIST ACCOMPANIST 
5628 Margaretta Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ey) BERGEY 


TENOR 

Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 
Teachers of Singing and Piano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hell, Chicage, Il! 














LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Weightman Buildin 
Beeseh Schock ea m } PHILADELPHIA, PA 


T. Carl WHITMER 


prnrsiuRon P oan 





fase o WALNUT > Street, 
and Pennsylvania oneness 


MICHELE GUARINI 


GRAND OPERA TENOR. 
Director of The European Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal Instruction, 
New York, Musin’s Studios, 51 West 76th St. 








GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY zi 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 





om GHIP MLA 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorio. Recitals 
Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 








3=>= 


1425 Broadway, ¥ 
House Suilding 


Teacher ne Geo RY: ceo, yt Clark 
ok yh Cot Bat, or lo 
—. Yuite a Viale Gil lle, eri Jem 

nd dnctuding Actions) 





Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA LINN 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


DUNNING SYSTEM 607 err eanens 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 

rs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
on St Ne + York City. Western address: 
Portlan 


E. STANDARD THOMAS 


CUD. poe spo New York 
American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


SOFIA STEPHALI 
(Myetis R. Lez) 
COLORATURA MEZZO-SOPRANO. 


Song Recitals, Clubs, Teach Graduate of Ste 
Conservato y RA. f Music, under" Blanche Corelli. ” 


DIRECTOR OF 
< SHAPIRO views 
Department 
Formerly with Pit.sburg Orchestra 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

















HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


MORTIMER WILSON 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
1710 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Not all may become Artists, but every one may 
be taught to sing artistically. 


poeeker commer 
F AELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Sra rit Me re atit e SACRE 


30 Huntington Avenue, 




















Herbert SAGHS~HIRSGH 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York City 





CONTRALTO 





P 

E Soloist, $1. Bartholomew's Charch,Rewterk 
A Maneger : CHARLES LI. JONES 
He - 4260 Broadway. New York 
L Phone 4040 Audubon 
Tel., 1510 Murray Hil Catalogs Free on application 


Ss. PFEIFFER 


RARE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS and BOWS 
Also Modern Instruments and Merchandise 


Finest Tested Strings in the Wo 


rid. 
HIGH GRADE REPAIRING 


Free from experimental risks 


1368 Broadway, Near 37th Street, New York 








Muriel GraeeW ALTERS 


CLASSIC DANCER at the 
Republic Theatre, 42d Street, Near Broadway 
Friday, January Sth, 1912, at Four O’clock 
Apply for Tickets at Theatre Box Otfice. 


Tickets—$2.00, $1.50 $1.00, $0.75 





JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales, lastruction 
The Wax Jacobs String Quartet 
STUDIO: 15 W.8tst Strest, Rew Tork 

Tel, 6144 River 


Lewis SHAWE si===- 


























THE MUSICAL COURIER 














“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” 


—De Pachmana 
Pugno 
“A tone which blends so well with my voice.”— Sembrich 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.”— 


THE BALDWVIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
214 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 


Instruction in all branes of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ——_ playing, vocal sight reading 


END oR CATALOG 
Tiler ihe of the best known and experienced TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUT 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 

JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 212 W. 59th St., New York City 

Telephone 2329 Columbus. 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS: 

H. Rawiws Baxer jomn Coawetrus Gaiccs Paut Savace 

Mary Fipvewia Beer Lestiz |. Hopecsow Hargrey Rowe Sme.uey 

Kare S. Currrenpen Gustav 0. Horneercern Heway Scmraviace 

May I. Drrto Sara JERNIGAN Ws. F. Smeamaw 

Fanuis O. Gaeene McCatt LANBAM Karmanine L. Tayior 

Geo. Cotemanx Gow Dan’t Grecory Mason R. Huntincton Woopman 
26th Season 

Send fer circulars and catalogues KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 


POLIS CONSERVATORY #% MUSIC 


MUSIC, THE SPEECH > ARTS, MODERN LANGUAGES 


















PIANO—Mr. r M. Cawley, VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mre 
a Carl Bent Miss Eugeme Ella Schreeder Yost, Mrs. Ed 
A foorgie., G Oo Pa gar M. Cawley 

SINGING.” r. Glenn rier 

mood, Mr. Wesley Howard, Mre. SrEace ARTS—Mrs. S. T. Hen- 
Glean O Friermood 


In addition to the “above, are twenty-five teachers’ ef the highest standing. 
The largest and most complete school ef Musie amd Dramatic Art in the 
Middle West Ideal Residence Department for Young Ladies. 

EDGAR M. CAWLEY. Director, 430 Nerth Meridian Street - a Indianapolis, in 4. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AUD DRAMATIC ART 
VICTOR MBINZE, President R. WM. CARVER WILLIAMGE, Registrar 
Fall term now in progress. aa... may register at any time. 


Adéress Registrar, oth Floor. Auditoriam Bidg., Chicage, New Phone Nes. 4565 and 4869 Harrison 


MERICAN (FONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
BOARD OF REGENTS. 305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Emil Reyl, Director. Faculty of Soloists. Instruction in all branches of music. 
from beginning to artistic perfection. Grand Opera School with public pupils 
performances. Prospectus sent on application. 











GEORGIA KOBER, President WALTER KELLER, Director | PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS. Use the 


RWoO oO D | AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
7 Le ag? 4 2 ae ten: | Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc 
oun: » Wm. erwoo ui Price, $3.00 Delivered 
All branches of ns 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. ranches 0 LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Publisher 


music taught by 25 eminent artists and | 
teachers. 437 PiftthAve New York 


MUSIC 
Faculty includes: Piano—Geofgia Kober, | 
Usarde owns: Greg oad ace | STUDIO HALL 
} ler; ¢ _ ett; 
Violin—Bernhard Listemann. Public School | 60 East 94th Street, New York 
| Studios, Clubs and 


Music, Dramatic Art, French. 
L. F, GETCHELL | Recital Hall 





CHOOL “en 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 9 


The World's Greatest Musical Bereas 
GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Aatioss) Musikwelff, Berlin 


Proprieter and Manager ef the Philharmenic 
Cencerts, Berlin; the new Subscriptien Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechste.o Hall, Bertin. 








Violas tad "Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violins whuse tomes are 
“sweet’’ from lowest Gto A 
You know how 
sire « violin 
Qualifoes are dis 








Representative of more than 0 ertiots, includ tinguished! in power, imtem 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, bibaud, Kreisler, Seal . Mr ce. evenness, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio Seah, portation ol open 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the @ctaves, clear harmonica, 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur pure pizzicato tones. distinc 
Nikisch. arpeg ain. dist n shake 

and staccat and withal 

Principal Ageacy fer Music Teachers Guichiy sespentive to bow 
pressure from real pianissi 

tr to tortiants if you 

hare encha ¥ nyo may 

Berlin, Ww. not be interested ;ifyou have 

not, you will be interested ie 

i a booklet An Artist's 

Schelling St. 6. Fench hich wt ooaee 

mafl you PREE, and which 

CONCERT DIRECTION contains opinions from 
work! fem artiets whe 


use REI Dail Viotmms, 
Vieling sent to responsibie 
persons on trisi, for com- 
parison with ethor sew er 
famous old vietins; 1, 
desired, gradual charge 


Granberry Pan os tent men moe 


Usep axp Ewponsen er nena 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director | So. joo koe KNOTE REINDARL 


eg 5 oe of Emmy Destinn, Teresa Carrefio, 
inne, Bruseels String Quartet, Oskar 
ed Geecllschatt der Musikfreun 
Gesang-verein and others 


Stern’cher 

















re on my Samer Piayte ~4 + teens et fn ‘Krcuier Atelier, 318Athenagnm Bide 
THE PAEBLTEN SYSTEM re3 fongte NO 26 East Yee Boren Street 


Booklets—Carnegie Hall_New York nee Reruns CHICARG, CLIBGS, 6. 8. 4 





A.B. Caase PIAnos 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic ‘Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Sudent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicaz 
Covurizr 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 


Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artietie 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO co. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1860 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmeniec), Berlin, 5. W. 
Reyail rrotessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-institute, Berlin-Cherietienburg, 8-8 Kanitetr. 





CONSERVATORY: Development in al! branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL« 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all ex 
chestral instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers 

Princit al Teachers: Conducting HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Gustay Bumeke, Alexander vee 
Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Klatte, Prof. Philipp Ruefer, Ernest Schauss Hofrat, Prof. Carl Schrée 
der, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner PR ANO. George Bertram, Ludwig Breitner, Al. vee 
Fielitz, Edwin Fischer, Guenther Freudenberg, Ernst Hoffzimmer Emma Koch, Pref. Marte 
Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pel 
Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E. E. Tee 
bert SINGING—Frau Ida Auer-Herbeck, Eugen Brieger, Frau Marg. Brieger-Paim, Kar! Maye 
Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Mathilde Mallinger (Royal Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selme 
Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Bothmuechi (Royal Chamber Singer), Maéstro G. Scarneo, W adyale’ 
Seidemann, Adolf Schulze, Alfred Michel OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmueh! VIOLIN— 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Prof. Hugo Heermann, Sam Franko, Alexander Fiedemann, Mee 
Grinberg, &c., & HARP—Franz Poenitz,. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Director 
‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow, &c 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Conesultatios 
hours from 11 &@ m. to! p.m 

DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Inetractere 


Education { beginning to Full courses single branc: 
wet yp ey ‘Adaiasion 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directerium 


bes. Principal admission tan 
granted also at other times. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE BIGHEEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nes. 66 and 68 University Place NEW YORE 














THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY Hemi 
eA || Alaesonek Merman 


scale “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 





Park Avenue, Borough of er 
. ) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens ( NEW YORK W) Y 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens —— 
AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - . HAMBURG 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and B Oo S TORN] 
Koeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
They are alee sold by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all over the globe 


STEINW AY & SONS 


“J MBALE* 


Warerooms: j 

















CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT7 piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
vk WETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 











tured by 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES : Leominster, Mase. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized te 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 4) 
It is built to satisfy the most && 


cultivated tastes 











The advantage per owes is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 
artists 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 


























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-38 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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